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Manerium cum Hundredo: The Hundred 
and the Hundredal Manor 


N the thirteenth century, and indeed to a much later date, it 

was not uncommon for lordship of a hundred to be associated 
with a particular manor. The fact is familiar to many local 
historians, but it is doubtful if any attempt has hitherto been 
made to correlate local studies and to examine either the geo- 
graphical distribution of this practice or its antiquity. The results 
of such an investigation are of interest both in themselves and for 
the support they appear to lend to suggestions put forward by 
various scholars as to the origin of the administrative district 
known, at least from the tenth century, by the name of hundred 
in southern and western England. No attempt is here made to 
put forward a theory that will cover the whole of England ; no 
one formula can account for a Kentish hundred of two vills, a 
Norfolk hundred of twenty vills, and a Worcestershire hundred 
consisting of eighteen detached pieces of territory. Nevertheless, 
the hundredal manor presents features suggesting a remote anti- 
quity, and the evidence of twelfth-century conditions may be 
found on investigation to throw light on governmental arrange- 
ments as old or older than the time of Alfred the Great. 

The Quo Warranto inquiries of Edward I’s reign form a good 
starting-point for a survey of the history of the hundredal manor. 
Again and again, in the eyres of 1281 and onwards, issue is joined 
between the king’s counsel and the claimants of liberties as to 
whether a hundred can be held as the appurtenance of a manor. 
In 1281, for instance, Theobald Bussel claims a moiety of the 
hundred of Teignbridge, Devon, under a charter of Henry III 
granting the manor of Teignbridge with its appurtenances. To 
this William of Giselham replies, for the Crown: ‘Hundredum 
nunquam ad aliquod manerium pertinet nec eidem est annexum, 
immo specialiter pertinet ad coronam domini regis.’’ In 1284 
Fulk fitz Warine claims the hundreds of Ganfield and Wantage 

1 Plac. Quo Warranto, p. 165. 
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(Berks.), by a charter which grants the manor of Wantage with 
all its liberties and appurtenances. William of Giselham says that 
this charter is not sufficient warrant for the holding of these 
hundreds. ‘In predicta carta nulla fit mencio specialis de predictis 
hundredis que non pertinent ad aliquod manerium.’! In the case 
of Wargrave hundred (Berks.) the manor and hundred are con- 
terminous, and the bishop of Winchester claims the hundred as 
pertaining to the manor, in which King Edward himself has quit- 
claimed all rights to him. Again, William of Giselham rebuts the 
argument: ‘Rex non potest ab accione sua excludi per cartam 
aliquam, quoad hundreda petenda, nisi in eisdem cartis de eodem 
hundredo mencio fiat specialis.’? Again, in 1287, Thomas of 
Berkeley claims the hundred of Berkeley (Gloucs.) under a charter 
of Henry II granting the manor with all its liberties and depen- 
dencies, asserting that the said hundred was at the time of the 
feoffment one of the appurtenances of the manor of Berkeley. 
William Inge, for the king, rejoins: ‘Officium hundredarii est 
quasi quaedam iusticiaria spectans mere ad coronam regis et non 
ad aliquod tenementum’, and as the king’s predecessors granted 
nothing belonging to the hundred in express words he claims 
judgement for the king.* 

Now this doctrine put forward by the king’s counsel in these 
trials—the judgement of the king’s justices has not been traced 
in any of the cases cited 4—is entirely in accordance with the 
policy, and, one might say, the political theory of Edward I; the 
same theory that Bracton had enunciated, that all judicial func- 
tions could only be exercised as delegated by the king, and that 
an explicit grant of such iwsticiariae was needed to give a title.® 
But, historically speaking, the evidence goes to show not only that 
hundreds had long been and still were being granted as appur- 
tenant to manors, but that grants of manors cwm pertinentiis had 
been held and in some cases were still being held to involve the 
grant of hundredal jurisdiction beyond the manor itself. 

Besides the quo warranto pleas a few parallel examples from 
the reigns of Edward and his son may be noted. In 1313 and 
again in 1325 the jurors of a post-mortem inquest present that the 
manor of Yardley Hastings includes the hundreds of Wymersley 
and Hamfordshoe (Northants).* In 1313 Coleridge hundred (Devon) 
is asserted, in a lawsuit, to be appendent to the manor of Stoken- 
ham.’ In 1303 a special inquest finds that the holder of Ermington 


1 Plac. Quo Warranto, p. 82. 2 Ibid. p. 81. $ Ibid. p. 256. 

* The fact that the claimants or their heirs are holding the hundreds in 1316 does 
not prove that they won their cases, as Edward undoubtedly restored forfeited liberties 
for payment. 

5 Bracton, ff. 107-8. ® Ing. Post Mortem, v. 231; vi. 388. 

7 Yearbooks of Edward II (Seld. Soc.), xv. 218-24; cf. also viii. 191, for the hun- 
dred of Faversham, Kent. 
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manor has held the foreign hundred ! of Ermington (Devon) since 
the Conquest.? In 1285 the hundred jurors in the eyre of Oxford 
find that the holder of Bloxham manor holds the hundred also; * 
and the jurors in the Essex eyre find that the half-hundred of 
Harlow goes with the vill and manor of Hatfield In 1281 an 
entry on the Patent Roll alludes to the hundreds of Bullingdon 
and Northgate as being ‘members’ of the manor of Headington,® 
and an extent of that manor in 1282 explains the omission of the 
hundred of Northgate by the fact that it is temporarily sub-let to 
a separate holder. The jurors of the Hundred Rolls Inquest of 
1274 say that one part of Felborough hundred (Kent) is annexed 
to the manor of Chilham, and the other two parts to the manors 
of Chartham and Godmersham.’ 

It would be easy to multiply examples; we can safely say 
that even contemporary evidence indicates, in some cases, official 
acquiescence in the theory denied by Inge and Giselham. Turning 
to the reign of Henry III, we find a long list of grants of manors 
with hundreds on the charter rolls. In 1252 the king grants the 
manor and hundred of Burne (Eastbourne, Sussex) to Peter of 
Savoy;® in 1246 the manor and hundred of Knowlton, Dorset, 
to Nicholas de Molis;® in 1230 the hundred of Winterstoke, 
annexed to the manor of Cheddar, Somerset, to the bishop of 
Bath ;?° in 1229 the manor and hundred of Braunton (Devon), 
to the abbot and monks of Cleeve ; " in 1227 the hundreds of North 
and South Erpingham, annexed to the manor of Aylsham, Norfolk, 
to Hubert de Burgh ; ” in 1221 the manor and hundred of Godal- 
ming, Surrey, to the bishop of Salisbury,” and so on. In 1247 
Henry granted the manor of Cheltenham (Gloucs.) with its hundred 
to the monks of Fécamp,™ and a special inquest, held probably at 
this time, found that in the time of King John, when Ralph de 
Monford held it, ‘the hundred belonged to the manor’.!® It is said 
in 1224 that the hundred of Spelhoe (Northants) has always been 
held with the manor of Kingsthorp, now farmed by the men of 
that town.!® An even more explicit statement is found in an Essex 
fine of 1242. William de la Dune and Margery his wife make over 
to William Gifford two carucates of land at Bures (Bowers Gifford) 
with its appurtenances, except the hundred of Barstable, which 
is of the appurtenances of the said land, but is retained for 
Gundreda, the daughter of Margery."’ 


1 For meaning of term see infra. ? Cal. Misc. Ing. no. 1914. 

3 Assize Roll 705, m. 20 (Pub. Rec. Off.). * Assize Roll 242, m. 92 d. 

5 Cal. Pat. Roll, Edw. I, 1272-81, p. 440. 5 Cal. Misc. Ing., no. 1253. 

7 Rot. Hund. i. 210. 8 Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 412. 

* Ibid. p. 291. 19 Thid, p. 118. 

11 Ibid. p. 98. 12 Ibid. p. 25. 

13 Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 455. 14 Cal. Chart. Rolls, i. 321-2. 

8 Cal. Misc. Inqg., no. 423. 16 Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 609. 

Kirk, Essex Fines, p. 143. There are special features of interest in the history of 
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The reigns of John and Richard supply a further series of 
grants of manors with hundreds. Richard granted the royal manor 
of Sadberge (Northumberland), with its wapentake, to the bishop 
of Durham.! John confirmed to the knights of the Temple 
his father’s grant of the manor of Strood and the hundred of 
Shamwell (Kent), ‘which they hold because it pertains to Strood’. 
He likewise grants the manor of North Curry (Somerset) with the 
hundred pertaining to it to the church of Wells ;* and the manor 
of Corby (Northants) with the hundred and all its other appur- 
tenances to Henry de Braybrok.* Equally significant is the grant 
of the manor of Axminster (Devon) with all its appurtenances 
except the hundred to William Briwere in 1204,5 followed by the 
second grant to him in 1215 of the manor with the hundred.* Of 
another hundred held by William Briwere, Andersfield (Somerset), 
we are told in 1219 that it was a member of Somerton, a demesne 
manor of the king, and had been granted to William by King 
John.’ 

We are now reaching the position at which it seems possible 
to say that the grant of a manor ‘cum pertinentiis’ or ‘cum 
omnibus libertatibus et liberis consuetudinibus’ may very likely 
involve the grant of a hundred, even though the fact is not 
expressly stated. The history of a few typical hundreds gives good 
warrant for this generalization. In 1231 a jury found that Thomas 
Basset’s tenure of the hundreds of Bullingdon and Northgate 
(Oxfordshire) was warranted by a charter of King John, which 
granted the whole manor of Headington with its appurtenances and 
made no mention of a hundred court.§ In 1194 Richard I granted 
the manors of Kerswell and Diptford in Devon, with their appur- 
tenances and liberties, to Henry fitz Count,® who was holding the 
hundreds of Heytor and Stanborough annexed to these manors in 
1212.9 On the charter roll of 1203 is entered a statement of the 
marriage portion of Alice de Bethune, daughter and heiress of 
Baldwin de Bethune, and first wife of William Marshal, junior. 


this manor and hundred. In 1086 Grim the reeve held two hides of land at Bura—one 
hide of the sheriff (Domesday Book, ii. 98). These may be the two carucates of 
1242. The manor and hundred had been granted to Gundreda’s ancestors by Henry I, 
and the manor and hundred were again held together by Robert, son to her and 
William Gifford. He finally quit-claimed the bailiwick of the hundred to the king in 
1281, and was declared free of the ancient farm due in the exchequer for the said 
bailiwick, especially in the manor of Bures, which manor he retained (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Edw. I, 1272-81, p. 453 (1281)). 

1 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls Series), 1. xix. Sadberge is now in the county of Durham, 
Houghton le Skerne parish. 2 Rot. Cart. p. 3. 8 Ibid. p. 158. 

* Ibid. p. 187; cf. Bracton’s Notebook, case 1236, which mentions the grant by 
John of the manor of Higham Ferrers with the 14 hundreds and other appurtenances. 

5 Ibid. p. 139. ® Ibid. p. 217. 

7 Book of Fees, i. 261. 8 Bracton’s Notebook, case 513. 

® Round, Ancient Charters, p. 102. Mr. Turner points out that this grant, conveying 
the two hundreds as appendent to the manors which alone are named, is not unique 
(Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (n.s.), xii. 137). 10 Book of Fees, i. 97, cf. 1426. 
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It includes the manors of Brabourne (Kent), Foulsham (Norfolk), 
Luton (Beds.), Wantage (Berks.'), and Norton (Northants).2 No 
mention is made of the hundreds, but at a later date William 
Marshal or his heirs or assigns are found holding Bircholt hundred 
in Kent as an appurtenance of Brabourne,* Eynsford hundred as 
appurtenant to Foulsham,* Flitt hundred as appurtenant to Luton,5 
Wantage and Ganfield hundreds as appurtenant to Wantage,® and 
Norton hundred as appurtenant to Norton.’ Family descents, in 
the same way, enable us to identify the ‘hundred of Aure’ granted 
to Richard Marshal in 1233, with the hundred of Blideslow 
(Gloucs.), held by the lords of Awre manor.’ Similarly the hundred 
annexed to Bedwyn and Westcumbe !° can be identified as Kin- 
waston hundred, in the hands of the Marshals from the time of 
Henry I downwards." So Henry II grants the hundred of New- 
bottlegrove (Northants), as an appurtenance of Upton Manor; 
the manor of Sutton (Northants) with its hundred," and the manor 
of Earsham (Norfolk) with its half-hundred.4* So Stephen grants 
Witham manor (Essex) with its half-hundred,! and Wargrave 
(Berks.) and East Meon (Hants) with their hundreds.'* So Henry I 
grants Frome (Som.),!’ Reading (Berks.), and Leominster (Here- 
fordshire),!* with their hundreds. 

Another fact that emerges as we go backwards is that the 
manors to which hundreds are attached are very frequently 
ancient demesne manors. In some cases the manor with its 
hundred has escheated to the Crown and been granted out again, 
but in a good many cases it is clear that the manor has been in 
the hands of the kings since 1066, and has been farmed by royal 
officials till granted out with the hundred. To take only a few of 
those mentioned above, Bedwyn, Kingsthorp, Axminster, Luton, 

1 For grant of manor of Wantage see Cart. Ant. Ee. 27. The writer in Vict. Co. 
Hist., Berks., iv. 267, 501, points out that in Shrivenham, Wantage, and Ganfield 
hundreds the grant of the manor was an adequate title to the tenure of the hundred. 

2 Rot. Cart. pp. 112-13. 3 Assize Roll 362, m. 11. 

* Lord Treas. Remembr., Misc. Roll 5/67 (Pub. Rec. Off.) ; Rot. Hund. i. 488, 524. 

5 Bracton’s Notebook, case 102; Cal. Close Rolls, p. 518 (1231). 


® Pipe Roll, 1242, p. 61; Plac. Quo. Warranto, p. 81. 

7 Assize Roll 615, m. 2. 8 Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 174. 

® Rot. Hund. i. 176. 10 Rot. Cart. p. 47. 

11 A charter of William Marshal senior refers to the grant of Henry I: ‘hundredi 
mei de Kyneuuarestone que pertinet ad manerium de Weycumbe, et omnes consue- 
tudines que ad hundredum illum pertinent secundum quod carta Regis Henrici patris 
Imperatricis testatur’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29436, fo. 39). The Pipe Roll of 1155 
allows for blanched lands of the Marshals in Westcumb (p. 57) and that of 1242, at 
the same amount, for blanched lands in Westcumb and Bedewind (p. 166). In 1281 
the hundred is called the hundred of Bedewynd, and is held by the Marshals’ heir 
(Plac. Quo Warranto, p. 809). 

12 Rot. Hund. ii. 9; Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II, p. 72. 

13 Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, p. 40. 14 Rot. Hund. i. 466. 

1° Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 821. 

16 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15350, fo. 4. 17 Assize Roll 759, m. 37. 

18 Cart. Ant. X. 22 (9) (Pub. Rec. Off.); Brit. Mus., Add. Charters 19575. 
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Reading, Wantage, Upton, Sutton, Somerton, Kerswell, and Fouls- 
ham were all in the hands of William the Conqueror as royal 
manors. ~ 

The Dialogus de Scaccario, it will be remembered, refers to the 
association of hundredal jurisdiction with the grant of a royal 
manor. 


If the king bestows an estate on anyone together with the hundred or the 
pleas arising there, that estate is said to be granted ‘ blanch’; and if he 
keeps for himself the hundred by which the farm is said to be blanched, and 
gives the estate without naming the hundred or calling it ‘ blanch ’, it is 
said to be given ‘ by tale’. 


If the Pipe Rolls are examined, it seems clear that a grant of 
lands ‘blanch’ recorded under the heading T'errae Datae does not 
always involve the grant of the court of the whole administrative 
hundred in which they lie. In Oxfordshire, for instance, in 1161, 
Hugo de Plugenoi has £42 10s. 0d. blanch in Headington,? and 
this almost certainly includes the hundred courts of Bullingdon 
and Northgate which, as we have seen, were appendent to that 
manor ;* but on the other hand the abbess of Godstow has 100s. 
blanch in Headington, and Henry of Oxford 50s. blanch there 
also. These two cases must be explained by the second alternative 
of the Dialogus: the holders of these lands had the pleas that 
arose in the hundred court as far as their own lands and tenants 
were concerned ; they had hundredal jurisdiction over their own 
lands, and exemption from attendance at the hundred court, and 
probably also from the fiscal obligations that went with such 
attendance. Such a jurisdiction is, as will be shown, sometimes 
described as ‘a hundred’, but it is easy, as a rule, to distinguish 
such a hundred geographically from the jurisdiction that extends 
over the whole administrative hundred. Thus, though the evidence 
of the Pipe Rolls needs careful checking, a reference to terrae datae 
blancae is often a valuable clue to the lordship of a private hundred 
at a given date. The terminology of the exchequer seems to be 
echoed in the Norfolk Hundred Rolls of 1275, where the firmae 
albae of six hundreds are mentioned,® the rate having been fixed 
in two cases under Henry I, in four under Henry II. The blanch 

1 De Scaccario, ii. 5 (Oxford ed. p. 126). 

2 Stubbs, Select Charters (9th ed.), p. 159. 

® Reference is made in 1231 to the time when Hugh de Plugeneye held the manor 
and hundreds (Bracton’s Notebook, case 513). 

* Ellesmere manor in Shropshire is thus granted cum hundredo, at a farm of £20 
a year, in 1253 (Cal. Pat. Roll, Hen. III, 1247-58, p. 214), and in 1255 the jurors of 
Pimhill hundred say that by loss of suit from Ellesmere for the last two years the 
king has lost 20s. a year, that is, a shilling in the pound, the amount which, according 
to the Dialogus, ‘blanches the farm’ of a manor (Rot. Hund. ii. 76). 

5 Shropham and Guiltcross, Rot. Hund. i. 468; Diss and Earsham, ibid. p. 466; 


Tunsted, ibid. p. 507; Freebridge, ibid. p. 461. These blanch farms are clearly dis- 
tinguished from the farm payable by the acting bailiff to the lord of the hundred. 
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farm occurs in two other instances from Norfolk,’ but the only 
example of it that has been noted outside Norfolk is that of 
Bosham, Sussex.” 

The association of the grant of a hundred with that of a royal 
manor has thus been carried back to the reign of Henry I, and 
shown to be recognized as a familiar practice by the exchequer. 
Further evidence is contributed by another technical term already 
cited, namely, the foreign hundred: hundredum forinsecum, hun- 
dredum extrinsecum, or uthundredum. Thougk the term was in 
use from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, and is familiar 
to the historians of the south-western counties, it is doubtful if its 
significance has been generally recognized. Mr. Reichel has dis- 
cussed its use in Devonshire,’ but there are serious objections to 
the account which he, following Eyton,‘ gives of the historical 
origin of the Devon and Somerset hundreds, and the interpretation 
of the facts suggested here differs in some respects from his, and 
is based on a wider range of examples. 

The term hundredum forinsecum is always found in connexion 
with, and generally in contrast to, some other unit. It is very 
occasionally used to describe the royal as distinguished from the 
private hundred ;° it is sometimes used to describe that part of 
a hundred which lies outside the liberty of a borough.* But it is 
most frequently used in contrast with the hundredum intrinsecum 
or in-hundred. In 1212 in a Hampshire case on the rolls of the 
king’s court the verdict or witness first of the forinsec and then 
of the intrinsec hundred of Alton is given.’ In 1236 the intrinsec 
and extrinsec hundreds of Andover give one joint verdict. In 
1280 the jurors of the eyre of Dorset say that the prior of Christ- 
church has two-thirds of the manor of Piddleton with a free 
intrinsec court, by the gift of William de Vernon, former earl of 
Devon, and one-third of the same manor with the forinsec hundred 
by the gift of William de Montacute in the time of Henry III.® 
In some eighteenth-century transcripts from a Newnham cartulary 
are found lists of the hamlets and tithings composing the inland 
and outland hundreds of Axminster.!° We have also lists of the 
members of the inhundred and the outhundred of Sherborne re- 
spectively.1 An inquest in Tendring hundred in 1308 is made by 


1 Aylsham manor, 1227 (Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 25). Launditch and S. Greenhoe 
hundreds, 1305 (Ing. Post Mortem, iv. 208). 

2 Rot. Cart. p. 47 (1200). 3 Trans. Devon Assoc. xxxiii. 566-9. 

4 See J. H. Round im Vict. Co. Hist., Somerset, i. 395. 5 Rot. Hund. ii. 238, 

® e.g. Bideford and the foreign hundred of Shebbeare (Assize Roll 176, m. 38 ; 
Melksham, Lord Treas. Remembr., Misc. Roll 6/13,). Cf. ‘the foreign’ of Biggleswade, 
Wotton, Colchester, Dodbroke (Vict. Co. Hist., Beds., ii. 212; Gloucs. Notes & Queries, 
iv. 27; Webb, Manor and Borough, p. 51, n. 2; Year Book, Ed. II (Seld. Soc.), xv. 219). 

7 Select Pleas of the Crown (Seld. Soc.), pp. 64-5. ® Book of Fees, p. 1865. 

® Assize Roll 204, m. 31. 10 Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 28649, p. 492. 

11 Hutchins, Hist. of Dorset (1774), ii. 332. 
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12 ‘forinsec’ jurors of the hundred supplemented by 8 jurors of 
the vill of Manningtree.1 The most significant example, however, 
is that of Reading hundred. In 1125 Henry I granted the hundred 
of Reading to Reading Abbey.? In 1208 John granted to the 
abbey ‘id quod eis defuit de hundredo suo de Reding, scilicet 
totum forinsecum hundredum’, to hold freely, with all the liberties 
which Henry I had granted. A Reading cartulary * gives a tran- 
script from the records of a Berkshire eyre of 1218° under the 
heading ‘de forinseco hundredo in manum regis aliquando dimisso 
et iterum reddito et in rotulo scaccarii notato’. The jurors of 1218 
found that the abbot and monks of Reading were fully seised of 
the foreign hundred of Reading, of which they had all assizes and 
pleas of the Crown and all sorts of liberties, as in their demesne lands. 


For this hundred, with all these liberties, was given them by the founder 
at the first foundation of the church, as the charter of foundation and the 
charters of other kings of England, seen and read (in the eyre) testify, and 
they always held it in peace until the war between King Stephen and King 
Henry. Then a certain abbot of the house of his own accord surrendered it. 
But later King John gave them back the hundred with the said liberties by 
the charter seen and read (in the eyre). So when a dispute arose before the 
justices of novel disseisin soon after, as to the liberties belonging to the said 
hundred, judgment was given for the abbot and convent at the Exchequer, 
before Peter, bishop of Winchester, and others, and the barons of the 
exchequer, to the effect that the abbot and monks of Reading ought to have 
their court of the foreign hundred and of all assizes and recognitions and 
pleas of the crown and all liberties belonging to the king . . . and the king 
commanded that no sheriff should interfere in the said matters after the 
said liberty was restored to them as aforesaid. 


If from this narrative of surrender and restitution we go back to 
the original grant of Henry I, we find that by it the abbey is 
granted jurisdiction in criminal matters ‘quantum ad regiam per- 
tinet potestatem’ both in the manor of Reading and in its de- 
pendencies (appendiciis), with the right to suit of court from the 
lands lying round Reading. 


Veniant que ad hundreda de Redinga et de Leomenestria ® homines cir- 
cumiacentium maneriorum secundum consuetudinem temporum prece- 
dentium. 





1 Ante, xl. 416. 2 Ante, xxxix. 79-80. See also Cart. Ant. X. 22 (9). 
3 Rot. Cart. p. 175; Monasticon, iv. 44 (Harl. MS. 1708, fo. 32 b). Cf. Red Book of 
Exchequer, p. 760, which refers to the Pipe Roll of 10 John, under Berkshire ‘ubi 
Abbas de Redinges finem fecit pro 1x m. pro habendis pertinentiis ad hundredum suum’. 

* Harl. MS. 1708, fo. 4. 

® The date is fixed by the reference to Richard le Poer, bishop of Salisbury 1217-28, 
as the chief justice ineyre. Cf. the commission on the Patent Roll for 1218 (Cal. Pat. 
Roll, Hen IIT, 1216-25, p. 207). 

* The foreign hundred of Leominster, in Herefordshire, was also held by Reading 
Abbey. Cowell’s Interpreter (1708), s. v. Foreigne, speaks of the ‘Foreigne of Lemster’ 
as ‘within the jurisdiction of the Mannor, but not within the liberty of the Bayliff 
of the Burrough’. 
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From these passages it becomes clear that the grant of a foreign 
hundred meant the transfer of royal rights of jurisdiction and to 
suit of court over a tract of land not, as a rule, held in demesne. 
It would seem that, when the church of Reading surrendered its 
‘foreign’ jurisdiction, it still retained hundredal jurisdiction over 
the lands of the church, that is, the manor of Reading itself. If 
the foreign hundred was ‘what was lacking’ in 1208 to make 
up the whole hundred of Reading, we may fairly suppose that the 
ancient demesne manor of Reading was a part of it, even its 
natural nucleus, since territorially the foreign hundred lay round 
it, and the men of those lands were anciently accustomed to come 
to the hundred courts of Reading. It seems, therefore, that we 
might safely call the demesne jurisdiction retained by the abbey 
under Henry II the ‘intrinsec hundred’ of Reading. 

This interpretation of the word ‘foreign’ is entirely consistent 
with its use in manorial diction, where the foreign service is the 
public or national service as distinct from the personal and 
seignorial.1_ The outland and inland hundreds correspond to the 
utware and inware.2 In Piddleton hundred, where the manor was 
before 1066 a ‘comital vill’* with the third penny of the shire 
annexed to it,‘ the ‘foreign’ rights seem to have passed from the 
king to the earl, and to have been at his disposal.’ Another case 
that brings out this contrast of the in-hundred and out-hundred is 
printed in the Placita de quo Warranto® In the eyre of Wilts. of 
1281 William of Giselham, for the king, claims the half-hundred 
of Roborough from the bishop of Salisbury. The bishop comes 
and says he claims no hundred at Roborough. He holds a court 
every three weeks, in which pleas which pertain to the hundred 
are held, but only for his own men, under a charter of Henry III 
which freed his men from suit of shire and hundred, and his land 
from the entrance of sheriffs and their bailiffs. William of Gisel- 
ham rejoins that the bishop holds a hundred at Roborough, ‘et 
placitat ibi omnia placita quae pertinent ad hundredum, tam de 
hominibus forinsecis quam de hominibus suis propriis’. The jurors 
find that the bishop holds a free court in his manor of Roborough, 
and holds pleas there for his own men under the charter which 
exempts them from suit of shire and hundred, but, as he says, has 
nothing in that manor belonging to the hundred. He has, that is, 
an intrinsec, not a forinsec, hundred there. The inquest post 
mortem of the earl of Lincoln, again, in 1311 finds that the pleas 


1 Bracton, fo. 36, ‘servitia quae dicuntur forinseca ... pertinent ad dominum regem 
et non ad capitalem dominum’. 

2 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 194-5. Cf. also the use 
of inland and sokeland pointed out by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, ante, xxvii. 24, n. 174. 

3 Instituta Cnuti, iii. 55. * Domesday Book, i. 75. 

5 The origin of the Montacute rights in the hundred, traceable in 1189 (Madox, 
Exchequer, p. 336) is not, however, clear. ® p. 804. 
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and perquisites of the hundred of Badbury belong to the manor 
of Kingston, and are worth so much; those of the ‘intrinsec 
court’ of Kingston are worth so much. 

The very existence of the terms in-hundred and out-hundred 
implies the relation of the hundred to a particular manor. The 
fact that the royal rights over a hundred should need to be dis- 
tinguished from the lord’s rights in his manor indicates a close 
connexion between hundred and manor. A number of instances 
suggest that the foreign hundred, though separable from the 
manor, might naturally be expected to go with it. In 1274 the 
manor of Black Torrington, Devon, was held by Roger de la 
Zouche and the foreign hundred by Thomas de Winford ; but 
Thomas holds it by charter from a former lord of the manor, and 
pays rent for it to Roger.2, Some time before 1257 Richard of 
Cornwall granted the manor of Bensington to the men of the 
manor with all rents and customs, excepting the foreign hundreds 
and the vill of Henley.2 These are the same four and a half 
hundreds which belonged to Bensington in 1086. In 1327 a subsidy 
roll defines the limits of the intrinsec and extrinsec hundreds of 
Shrivenham, Berks., and it appears that the intrinsec hundred is 
identical with the manor of Shrivenham, the grant of which in 
1218 had conveyed the hundred with it. The modern names of 
the hundreds of Bath Forum,® Wells Forum,* and Beaminster 
Forum (Dorset) point in the same direction. In 1235 Robert de 
Blakeford and Avice his wife are granted all that her ancestors 
held in the manor of Braunton, Devon, saving the out-hundred,’ 
which in 1219 was in the hands of the king, administered by the 
sheriff,? and in 1229 was granted by the king to Cleeve Abbey.® 
In the case of Ermington hundred, Devon, we are told in 1303 
that the tenure of the manor, with the foreign hundred, goes back 
to the Conquest.!° The Hundred Rolls say that Henry I had given 
the manor to Matilda Peverel, ancestress of the later lords of the 
hundred." Domesday tells us that the king holds Ermentone and 
the customs of the hundred belong to this manor.” In this one 
case at least, then, the foreign hundred is carried back to 1086. 

The instances of hundredum forinsecum cited above are con- 
fined to the old West Saxon kingdom." Theevidence of Domesday, 
which we now have to examine as a whole, indicates a more wide- 
spread association of the hundred with a particular manor. Much 


1 Chanc. Ing., Edw. II, 22/21 (Pub. Rec. Off.). 2 Rot. Hund. i. 64. 
5M. T. Pearman, History of Manor of Bensington, p. 30. 

* Vict. Co. Hist., Berks., iv. 501. Note also Rot. Hund. i. 13. ‘Valet totum manerium 

(Shrivenham) sine hundredo’ £40. a 

> ‘Bath forinsecum’ in 1280. ® ‘Forinsecum de Wel’ in 1280. 

7 Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 211. 8 Book of Fees, i. 265. 

® Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 98. 10 Cal. Misc. Ing. i. 520 (no. 1914). 
11 Rot. Hund. i. 69. 12 Domesday Book, i. 100 b. 
13 But cf. ‘Borgha forinseca’ in Kent (Plac. Quo Warranto, p. 350). 
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of the ground has already been traversed by Maitland! and by 
other scholars, but no general survey of the evidence seems to 
have been attempted hitherto. 

In an appreciable number of cases the association of hundred 
and manor recorded in the thirteenth century can be traced con- 
tinuously back to Domesday. In the thirteenth century sixteen 
of the thirty-one hundreds of Norfolk are clearly associated with 
manors ; of these ten are stated to be so linked in Domesday.” 
Clackclose hundred was held with Wimbotsham,* the soke of 
Diss and Earsham hundreds was appurtenant to their manors, 
Guiltcross was held with the manor of Kenninghall,® Mitford was 
attached to East Dereham,* North Greenhoe to Wighton,’ Shrop- 
ham to Old Buckenham.® It would appear that the three hundreds 
of Happing, East Flegg, and West Flegg were appendent to Yar- 
mouth,’ and, though this is less explicit, that the soke of Forehoe 
lay in Hingham,” that of Eynesford in Foulsham," and that of 
Wayland in Saham.” Later tradition carried the association of 
Launditch and South Greenhoe hundreds with Mileham manor to 
the time of William the Conqueror," and Blomefield says that the 
fee of the hundred of Humbleyard belonged to the manor of 
Hethersett before the forfeiture of Earl Ralph.“ It is thus quite 
likely that Domesday’s account is not exhaustive, but it seems 
also highly probable that the greater fullness of its second volume 
has preserved for us details which have been crowded out of 
the first. 

In Oxfordshire the account, though more comprehensive, is 
less particular. Seven royal manors are mentioned, to each of 
which two or more hundreds are annexed, but in no case are the 
hundreds named. Later evidence enables us to equate the four 
and a half hundreds annexed to Bensington manor with the 
four and a half hundreds of Chiltern; the two hundreds of 
Headington with Bullingdon and Northgate ; the two and a half 
hundreds of Kirtlington with the later Ploughley hundred ; the 

1 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 92. 

2 e.g. Domesday Book, ii. 113 b.: ‘Soca et sacha de Grenehou hundret pertinet 


ad Wistune manerium Regis quicunque ibi teneat. Ibid ii. 114: H. de Dice... appendet 
ad Dice in Sutfulc, et ibi appropriatur tota soca et saca istius dimidii hundredi, 
praeter...’ 

5 Domesday Book, ii. 215 b. Compare charter of William I confirming the grant of 
“Wynebodesham cum hundredo et dimidio infra Bichamsdich’ (Hist. Ram. (Rolls 
Series), p. 202. 

* Domesday Book, ii. 114, 139 b. 

5 Ibid. p. 128. ® Ibid. p. 214. 

7 Ibid. p. 113 b. 8 Ibid. p. 127. 

® ‘Gernemua valuit cum duabus partibus soche de tribus hundredis xviii lib. ad 
numerum’ (Domesday Book, ii. 118). 

10 Ibid. ii. 227. 11 Ibid. p. 262 b. 12 Ibid. p. 110. 
13 Rot. Hund. i. 434; Ing. Post Mortem, iv. 208. 

14 Blomefield, iii. 1. I can find no evidence in support of this statement. 

15 Domesday Book, i. 154 b. 
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three hundreds of Upton with Wootton! hundred; the three 
hundreds of Shipton with Chadlington hundred; the two of 
Bampton with Bampton hundred and the two of Bloxham and 
Adderbury with Bloxham hundred. It does not seem too much 
to infer with Professor Chadwick? that the three remaining 
hundreds of Banbury, Thame, and Dorchester were annexed to 
the three manors of that name held by the bishop of Lincoln.’ 
The most complete and explicit statements, however, are found 
along the borderlands of the west. All the six hundreds in the 
land between Mersey and Ribble—the later Lancashire—are an- 
nexed to royal manors in Domesday.‘ In Cheshire the third penny 
of the hundred is in two instances annexed to a manor,® but for 
the other ten hundreds no such statement is made. In Salop ten 
of the fifteen Domesday hundreds are annexed to manors, formerly 
held by Edward the Confessor, held in 1086 by Earl Roger.® In 
Herefordshire, again, the association is only mentioned in the case 
of five out of the nineteen Domesday hundreds ; the third penny 
of two hundreds had been annexed to the manor of Burghill, 
that of three hundreds to the manor of Cowarne, both formerly 
held by Earl Harold, but the connexion no longer obtained in 1086.’ 
For Worcestershire there is no such statement ; the seven private 
hundreds mentioned in Domesday were apparently made up of 
the estates of their lords, and of the remaining five hundreds still 
in the sheriff’s control, only one, Clent, bears the name of a royal 
manor. In Gloucestershire the existence of the hundredal manor 
has been assumed or accepted by the local Domesday historian, 
Canon C. §8. Taylor,’ though the actual Domesday evidence is 
slight. He quotes the account of the three hundreds annexed to 
the royal manor of Winchcombe and the other two annexed to 
Longborough ;® points out that the manor and the hundred were 
conterminous in the cases of Tidenham and Berkeley, and the 
hundred tenurially homogeneous in the case of Tewkesbury, Deer- 

1 “The three hundreds of Wootton’ are mentioned in the Pipe Roll of 1172. 

2 Anglo-Saxon Institutions, p. 254. 

5 Domesday Book, i. 155. It should be noted that the hidage of the bishop’s manors 
is almost exactly 300 hides. In 1279 the bishop of Lincoln is said to hold the hundred 
of Thame ‘with the manor’ (Rot. Hund. ii. 820). In 1285 he claims the hundred of 
Dorchester by virtue of his tenure of the manor from time immemorial (Plac. Quo 
Warranto, p. 664). 

* Domesday Book, i. 269 b-70: ‘Totum manerium cum hundredo reddat’. . . ‘Ad 
hoc manerium uel hundredum pertinent.’. .See W. Farrer, ‘Notes on Domesday Survey 
between Ribble and Mersey’ (Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire Ant. Soc. xvi). 
Amounderness was also annexed to Preston (ibid. xviii. 25). 

5 Domesday Book, i. 263 b. Macclesfield and Frodsham manors. 

® Domesday Book, i. 253-253 b. : e.g. ‘Odenet. Rex E. tenuit. Modo reddit viii lib. 
cum hundredo quod ad manerium pertinet. Membrefelde Rex E. tenuit. Huic manerio 
pertinet totum Alnodistreu hundredum. ij den. erant regis E. et tertius comitis.’ 

7 Domesday Book, i. 186 ; cf. Vict. Co. Hist., Herefordshire, i. 301, 337. 


* Analysis of Gloucestershire Domesday (Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc.). 
® Domesday Book, i. 162 b, 163. 
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hurst, and Bernintreu (the later Henbury); and draws up a list 
of royal manors to which, as he believes, hundreds were appendent, 
a list based, in fact, on later evidence.! 

It is on later evidence that we are forced more and more to 
rely as we come to the counties of the south-west. Domesday 
evidence of the sort available for Shropshire or Norfolk is lacking ; 
only sporadically does a definite statement associating a hundred 
with a manor occur. Yet when the later evidence is considered, 
and when the incomplete and even contradictory character of the 
records for 1084-6 is remembered, we do not seem to be going 
too far in inferring an organization of hundreds as attached to 
manors as complete in 1086 as that in Lancashire or Oxfordshire. 
In the case of Devon and Somerset, as in Gloucestershire, local 
historians have drawn the inference as confidently as Eyton in 
Salop or Blomefield in Norfolk.? The facts that have cumulatively 
brought conviction to the writer are the very frequent identity of 
the name of a hundred with that of a royal or comital manor ; * 
the descent of the later holder of a hundred from the Domesday 
tenant of a manor ;‘ the descent, at a later date, of manor and 
hundred in the same hands ;* the statement of later holders that 
their title to both manor and hundred goes back to the Conquest ® 
—this, it may be admitted, is not conclusive evidence to the fact, 
but, for what it is worth, it occurs in Devonshire in 1238, forty 
years before the statute of Gloucester—and, in some cases, the 
existence of alternative names for the same hundred.’ Thus 
Heytor and Stanborough hundreds (Devon), known to be annexed 
to King’s Kerswell and Diptford manors from 1194 on, are called 
Cerseuuilla and Dipeforde hundreds in Domesday, and Abdick and 
Bulston hundreds, Somerset, annexed to Curry Revel from 1155 
on,® are called Couri. If this kind of evidence is admitted, it affects 
some twenty-six of the forty Somersetshire hundreds and twenty- 
nine of the thirty-three Devonshire hundreds of Domesday. In 
a very few cases an explicit statement is made by Domesday. As 


1 He does not examine the history of either the seven hundreds depending on 
Cirencester or the seven hundreds of Grumbalds Ash. 

2 For Somerset see Eyton, Domesday Studies, Somerset, i. 74, 92; ii. 1. His views 
are endorsed by Dr. Round (Vict. Co. Hist., Somerset, i. 395). See also Somerset Record 
Society, 11. x-xi. For Devon see O. J. Reichel, Transactions of Devonshire Association, 
xxviii. 395. ‘The king’s crown lands did not pay geld . . . the manors gave their names 
to the hundreds in which they lay, and probably formed the centres round which the 
hundreds were grouped.’ See vols. xxvi-—liv (index vol, Ixx) for studies of the 
Devonshire hundreds. 

8 e.g. in Devon, Plimpton, Tawton, Tiverton (royal) ; Winkley, Wonford (comital) ; 
in Somerset, Bruton, Cannington, North Petherton, Somerton (royal). 

* e.g. in Devon, Ottery, Crediton ; in Somerset, Taunton, Wells. 

5 e.g. Axminster, Black Torrington, Fremington (Devon). 
® Assize Roll 174, mm. 32 d, 34, 40 (Printed Book of Fees, pp. 1369-72). 

7 e.g. Hayridge = Silverton (Devon); Horethorne = Meleborne (Somerset). 
8 Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, p. 30. 
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we have seen, the customs of the hundred pertain to Ermington 
manor ;! the third penny of Teignbridge hundred belongs to 
Moreton Hampstead ;* the third penny of Bampton, Braunton, 
and Northmolton hundreds is annexed to Molland Botreaux.’ The 
above instances are in Devon; Taunton appears to be the only 
manor in Somerset to which the customs of the hundred are said 
to be annexed.* 

In Devonshire and Somerset the association of the hundred 
with a hundredal manor is the easier to trace because so large 
a proportion of the hundreds in these two counties have come into 
private hands by the thirteenth century. In Cornwall, where most 
of the county has been, from the eighth century onwards, an 
appanage of the royal family,' evidence of this kind is not at first 
sight obvious. Closer investigation, however, provides good ground 
for believing in the existence of the hundredal manor here also in 
the eleventh century. Domesday itself gives the names of no 
Cornish hundreds, and the list in the Exon Domesday ® consists 
of the names of manors, some royal, like Wineton and Conarton ; 
some comital, like Straton, Fawiton, and Tybesta; and some 
ecclesiastical, like Pawton. These have been identified by Pol- 
whele 7? with the later hundreds, and in most cases the boundaries 
have not been greatly altered. Other Cornish antiquarians have 
adduced evidence of a connexion between these manors and the 
bailiwick of the hundreds in which they lay which is highly sug- 
gestive and of remarkable interest as an archaic survival into the 
eighteenth century of eleventh-century or possibly even ninth- 
century arrangements. William Hals, who died in 1742, writes 
that the manor of Conar or Conarton ‘claims by prescription 
royalties and jurisdiction over the whole hundred of Penwith’,® 
and the steward or judge of both manorial and hundredal courts, 
commonly the same person, is appointed by the lord of the manor, 
Sir John Arundel of Penwarne, descendant of the Pincerna to 
whom Henry II confirmed the grant of both hundred and manor.’ 
The manor of Tybesta carried with it, when Hals wrote, the juris- 
diction of the hundred of Powder and had the same steward; 
the lord of the manor of Trenay Fawiton nominated the bailiff 
for the hundred of West and paid his salary in 1824." In Kerrier 
the hundredal manor was in Hals’s time Mawnan (or Penwarne) ; * 
in the Exon Domesday the manor named is Winnentone, the later 


1 Domesday Book, i. 100 b. 2 Ibid. p. 101. 3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. i. 87 b. For a discussion of the meaning of these phrases see ante, xxxv. 
78 ff.; xxxix. 166. 

5 Corbett, in Camb. Medieval Hist., iii. 344. ® fo. 63 b. 

7 Polwhele, Hist. of Cornwall, ii. 34. 

8 Hals, Parochial History of Cornwall, ii. 145. 

® Polwhele, op. cit. ii. 33; J. P. Yeatman, The House of Arundel, pp. 233-4. 

10 Hals, op. cit. i. 253. 1! Hitchins, History of Cornwall, ii. 512. 

12 Hals, op. cit. iii. 74. 
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Gunwallo.! Stratton, a royal manor mentioned in Alfred’s will,” 
was given by William I to the count of Mortain ;* it was almost 
certainly the manor to which Triggshire, later the three hundreds 
of Stratton, Lesnewth, and Trigg, was annexed. Pawton, the 
manor given to the bishop of Exeter by Egbert in 825 with other 
lands making up a tenth part of Cornwall, was presumably the 
head of another hundred which, with the lands of St. Petrock, 
made up the modern Pydershire.® Thus there seems good ground 
for saying that the Cornish ‘shires’, if Welsh in origin,® were 
before the Norman conquest administered in connexion with 
manors or tuns.? 

When we pass eastwards to Dorset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, 
the phenomena are very similar to those we have noticed in 
Somerset and Devon. In Dorset the Domesday evidence does not 
go very far. Seven of the hundreds bear the name of royal manors. 
Glastonbury, Shaftesbury, and Salisbury are holding manors 
identical in name with hundreds of which these churches are 
known to have been the lords at a later date.® There is later 
evidence for the holding together of other manors and hundreds,’° 
but it is less complete and less useful than that in Somerset or 
Devon, partly because a larger number of hundreds are retained 
in the king’s hands, partly because there has been a drastic 
rearrangement of the hundreds after 1086 which makes it more 
difficult to reconstruct Domesday conditions." The Wiltshire 
Domesday associates two hundreds with Malmesbury : these are 
probably the two held with the town by the abbey after the Con- 
quest.!2 Six of the Domesday hundreds bear the name of royal 
manors ;2* five of them are named after ecclesiastical manors 
whose holders were later lords of the hundreds also.'* In the 

1 Tbid. ii, 128. 

2 “Streatnet on Triconshire’, Corbett, Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 345. 

5 Domesday Book, i. 121 b. 

* Corbett, Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 344. : 

5 In 1742 Rialton manor, held by St. Petrock in 1086, claimed jurisdiction over the 
whole hundred of Pyder (Hals, op. cit. i. 209). It is possible that there was then 
a St. Petrock’s hundred centred in Rialton (in St. Columb Minor). Canon T. Taylor, 
however, has shown that Rielton hundred in Domesday is the modern East, centred 
in the comital manor of Risleston (Rillaton in Linkinhorne) (Vict. Co. Hist., Cornwall, 
ii. 61, note 1, with map opposite). 

® Corbett, Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 345. 
7 Vict. Co. Hist., Cornwall, ii. 54 (Part 8, The Cornwall Domesday). 
® Bere, Albretesberga, Knowlton, Gillingham, Pimperne, Winfrith, Dorchester. 
® Buckland and Newton (Glastonbury); Beaminster and Yetminster (Sarum) ; 
Handley (Shaftesbury). 

10 See Hutchins, History of Dorset, i. 206, 470; iii. 1, 47. 

11 See Eyton, A Key to Domesday. 

12 Domesday Book, i. 64b: ‘The pleas of Cicemantone and Sutlesberg hundreds 
belong to the farm of Malmesbury.’ I know of no other occurrence of these names. 
Cheggelew and Stercheley are the thirteenth-century hundreds (cf. Rot. Hund. ii. 272). 


18 Amesbury, Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Melksham, Warminster, Westbury. 
14 Chalk, Damerham, Downton, Potterne, and Cannings. 
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thirteenth century eighteen of the twenty-eight hundreds were 
held with manors, and in some cases at least the tenure is trace- 
able back to. 1154.1 

In the Hampshire Domesday, Winchester is immemorial lord 
of the manors which gave their names to that church’s hundreds 
as known later ;? the soke of two hundreds is annexed to the 
manor of King’s Sombourne,’ and the third penny of six hundreds 
belongs to the manor of Wallop. In the thirteenth century 
twenty-eight of the thirty-eight hundreds of Hampshire were 
annexed to manors, ten of which were ancient demesne.® 

Without going into the history of every county in such detail 
as this, it is possible to survey cursorily the rest of the field. In 
Sussex five ecclesiastical manors have hundredal associations.® 
Only two royal manors are traceable in Domesday, both giving 
their names to hundreds,’ but the manors of Brede and East- 
bourne, to which the hundreds of Gostrow and Eastbourne were 
later annexed, had been royal vills at an earlier date.8 Other 
hundreds bear the names of comital manors. The Kent Domesday 
supplies the interesting instance of the twenty-two and a half 
hundreds attached to the manor of Wye, to which we shall return 
later,!° besides several hundreds that take their name from royal 
vills." In the thirteenth century many Kentish hundreds are 
appurtenant to manors. In Surrey the Domesday names of the 
hundreds suggest dependence on manors,” and there are a few 
later instances of association. In Berkshire, Domesday gives no 
such explicit evidence as in Oxfordshire, but eleven of the twenty- 
two hundreds bear the names of royal manors.® 

North of the Thames, in Essex, there is only one clear state- 
ment in Domesday that a hundred is annexed to a manor," though 
it seems highly probable in some other cases.!5 Two other hundreds 


1 Heytesbury, Highworth, Kinwaston, Melksham, Mere. See Pipe Roll. 
? Bishops Waltham, Crondall, Fareham, Overton. Winchester also held Crawley 


and Chilcomb, to which Budlesgate and Fawley hundreds were annexed. Hyde Abbey 
held Micheldever. 


5 Domesday Book, i. 39 b. * Ibid. i. 38 b. 

5 Ancient Demesne Manors with hundreds attached in private hands: Alton, 
Andover, Barton Stacey, Basingstoke, East Meon, Hurstbourne (Pastrow), Kingsclere, 
King’s Sombourne, Twynham (Christchurch), and Odiham. Inroyal hands : Broughton 
(Thorngate), Selborne, and Meonstoke. For other hundreds see Vict. Co. Hist., Hamp- 
shire. For the six hundreds appendent to Basingstoke see ibid. iv. 129. 

® Malling, Hamfelde, Steyning, Bury, Bexhill. 7 Bosham, Rotherfield. 

® Rameslie, Burn (Domesday Book, i. 17, 20 b). 

® Poynings, Singleton. 10 See infra, p. 374. 

11 Faversham, Middleton or Milton, Eastry, Sturry, Barham, Hoo. 

12 Effingham, Farnham, Godalming, Kingston, Reigate, Wallington, Woking. 

18 Thatcham, Blewbury, Wantage, Bray, Bucklebury, ‘Nachededorne’, Kintbury, 
Lambourne, Shrivenham, Sutton, Reading. The royal manors of Cookham, Wargrave, 
Compton, and Faringdon gave their names to post-Domesday hundreds. 

14 Witham ; Domesday Book, ii. 2. 

8 Clavering, Rochford (Reyley), Winstree (W. Mersea). 
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bear the names of royal manors,! and eight are found attached to 
manors in the thirteenth century.” 

In Suffolk two hundreds are definitely described in 1086 as 
being annexed to manors,® and there is a strong presumption 
in the case of fifteen others.‘ Seven of the Northamptonshire 
hundreds bear the names of royal manors in Domesday,® eight 
hundreds are traditionally annexed to Oundle,® and of the twenty- 
one hundreds appendent to manors in the thirteenth century, the 
tenure and descent make it highly probable that the association 
of several goes back to 1086.7 One of the seven Nottinghamshire 
hundreds is annexed to a manor in Domesday:*® one such 
hundred is later traceable in Bedfordshire,? and one in Herts.!® 
There is no other trace at any date in these counties, or in Hunting- 
donshire or Cambridgeshire, with the possible exception of the two 
hundreds of Ely. In Yorkshire, according to Mr. Farrer,’* the 
association of hundred and manor is not traceable in Domesday, 
though in the thirteenth century Allertonshire, Richmondshire, 
Howdenshire, Pickering, and possibly Claro seem to be so held. 
In Derbyshire, Wirksworth and Scarsdale emerge in the twelfth 
century as hundredai manors. In the Domesday of Warwickshire 
two hundreds bear the name of royal manors; two or possibly 
three such hundreds are to be found in the Buckinghamshire 
Domesday; in neither county is any later evidence traceable. 
With the possible exception of the wapentakes of Well, Boling- 
broke, and Horncastle,’ Lincolnshire shows no trace of the system, 
and Leicestershire and Middlesex are without a sign of it. 


1 Lexden, Maldon. 

2 Barstable (Bures), Harlow (Hatfield), Ongar, Waltham, Rochford, Witham, 
Havering, and Clavering. 

% Sanford to Bergholt, Blithing to Blithburgh (Domesday Book, ii. 282, 287, 312). 

* Biscopes Hundret, later Hoxne, is probably annexed to the bishop of Thetford’s 
manor of Hoxne, ‘the seat of the bishopric of Suffolk’ (Domesday Book, ii. 379). 
Edward the Confessor gave the soke of the eight and a half hundreds that ‘lie into 
Thinghowe’ to St. Edmund’s Abbey (ante, xxiv. 418; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus 
aevi Sax. 1342); and Ely claimed the soke of the ‘five hundreds in Wicklow’, i.e. 
Plumesgate, Loes, Wilford, Carlford, and Colneis by Edgar’s grant, as well as Thredling, 
‘the trilling of Winston’ (Liber Eliensis, pp. 111, 169, 258). 

5 Corby, Fawsley, Rothwell, Sutton, Towcester, Stoke, Norton. 

® Monasticon, i. 382: ‘Undale cum . . . Eahtahundred.’ 

7 e.g. Higham Ferrers, Hamfordshoe, Wymersley. 

8 Newark (Domesday Book, i. 283 b). ® Filitt. 10 Hitchin. 

11 Liber Eliensis, p. 111; Domesday Book, i. 191 b. Two Cambridgeshire hundreds 
bear the name of royal manors, but when these are granted out, the hundreds remain 
in royal hands. 

12 Vict. Co. Hist., Yorks., ii. 150. 

13 Rot. Cart. p. 108; cf. Stenton, in Oxford Studies, ii. 72 ff. 

4 Coleshill, Stoneleigh. #8 Aylesbury, Risborough, Brill (?). 

16 ‘The wapentake of Well represents the Domesday soke of Stow’ (F. M. Stenton, 
in Danelaw Charters, p. cix). Well wapentake is called Stow wapentake in the Pipe 
Roll for 1153 and 1156. It was held by the church of Lincoln before and after the 
Conquest (Domesday Book, i. 376; H. W. C. Davis, Regesta, no. 333). For sokes of 
Bolingbroke and Horncastle see F. M. Stenton, in Oxford Studies, ii. 44; he considers, 


VOL. XLVII.—NO. CLXXXVII. Bb 
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The accompanying map gives a bird’s-eye view of the distribu- 
tion of the system, as shown by the evidence set forth above. It 
will be seen that it is pretty general in all the counties south of 
the Thames, being most strongly marked in the south-west and 
least perceptible in Sussex; that it is sharply marked on the 
western borders and in East Anglia, well established in Essex and 
Northamptonshire ; only post-Conquest in Yorkshire, and hardly 
discernible in the typical Danelaw counties and in Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Middlesex. 

If these facts stood alone it might be suggested that the system 
of associating hundreds with particular manors was introduced, as 
a system, by William the Conqueror. A good deal of the Domesday 
evidence is so worded that it might only apply to the time of 
King William and not to that of King Edward. It is only in 
combination with other and earlier evidence that it becomes so 
suggestive as to warrant arguing from it into pre-Conquest history. 
The theory outlined below can only be tentatively advanced, but 
does not seem too extravagant to be considered. 

The term hundred, as used for a territorial division, is not 
traceable in England before the tenth century. Whether or not its 
use be attributed to Danish influence, there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion that the thing itself, the administrative 
district regulated by the laws of Edward the Elder and his suc- 
cessors, is of West Saxon origin. Mr. Corbett’s interpretation of 
the administrative history of the tenth century as an extension 
to the Danelaw of West Saxon local governmental arrangements 
by the division of the East and Midlands into shires and hundreds 
(or wapentakes)? holds the field at present. The investigations of 
Professor Stenton,*? Dr. Douglas,‘ and Mr. Jolliffe,5 whilst helping 
to demonstrate the diversities of local practice, have not yet fully 
cleared up the administrative systems of the Danelaw, East 
Anglia, Northumbria, Kent, and Sussex before the West Saxon 
ascendancy was established. 

If the administrative unit known in the tenth century as the 
hundred originated in Wessex, what was its origin ? The fact that 
in many instances a hundred is assessed at a hundred hides does 
not prove that the district was created for the purpose of taxation ; 
there are many instances up and down England where it is clear 


however, that the soke in Lincolnshire, Notts., and Leicestershire is of later origin 
than the wapentake and usually originated in private arrangements and not in a royal 
grant (ibid. pp. 45-6). 

1 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. ii. 516. 

? Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 366-7. 

5 Danelaw Charters ; Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ii. 

* Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, ix. 

5 Ante, xli. 1-42; xliv. 612-18; xlv. 427-365. 
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that the assessment was imposed upon a district already in 
existence.! The suggestion that the earliest form of the West 
Saxon hundred is a district dependent upon a king’s tun, ad- 
ministered by the royal reeve who had charge of the tun, was 
worked out in detail by Professor Chadwick in 1905? and has been 
supported since that date by other scholars. Professor Chadwick 
adduced the seven Oxfordshire hundredal manors of Domesday, 
and also Dorchester (Oxon.), Wye (Kent), and Micheldever (Hants) 
in support of his theory. Professor Tait, writing of the Lancashire 
hundredal manors of Domesday, suggested that this organization 
‘may throw some light on the origin of the hundred system’.* 
Professor Stenton, in his essay on the early history of the abbey 
of Abingdon, suggested that Hormer hundred in Berkshire was 
originally the hundred hides attached to the royal manor of 
Abingdon, the royal rights over which were granted to the abbey 
by Eadred, lost later in the anti-monastic reaction, and granted 
to the church a second time by Edward the Confessor. He gave 
reasons for thinking that such a grant would not have stood alone. 
‘Many facts combine to indicate that in the tenth century local 
divisions regarded each as a hundred hides were being annexed 
to royal estates.’* The hundred of Bath Forum appears to 
derive from the hundred hides adjacent to the city of Bath,5 
the hundred of Micheldever from the hundred hides belonging 
to that royal vill,* the hundreds of Fawley and Budlesgate 
from the hundred hides that lay round Winchester.’ Chalk® 
and Downton® in Wiltshire are also the subject of royal grants 
mentioning the hundred hides that go with the tun in question.!® 
Evidence of this kind is only available where the king’s tun has 
passed out of the king’s hands, and even then the document is 
generally lost and the grant has to be reconstructed from later 
evidence. But it is highly significant that, of the sixty royal tuns 
mentioned in the will of Alfred the Great, twenty-nine can be 
identified as giving their names to hundreds, or as having hundreds 
dependent on them in the thirteenth century." The same is true 


1 For instance, the ‘seven hundreds of Cirencester’ consisted of eight units but 
was assessed at 700 hides. 2 Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 233-7, 249-58. 

3 Vict. Co. Hist., Lancs., ii. 179 (1908), n. 29. 

* Early history of Abingdon, p. 47. 

5 Kemble, Cod. Dipl. no. 12: ‘Centum manentes qui adiacent civitati quae vocatur 
Hat Bathu’ (c. 950). 

® Liber Monasterii de Hyda (Rolls Series), p. 85: ‘Quendam fundum quem indi- 
genae Myceldefer appellant centum cassatorum quantitatem continentem’ (c. 901). 

7 Kemble, Cod. Dipl., nos. 342, 642. 8 Monasticon, ii. 322. 

® Kemble, Cod. Dipl., no. 342.’ For Crediton, see Crawford Charters, pp. 1, 43. 

11 Stratton, Hartland, Carhampton, Cheddar, Chewton, Cannington, Bedwyn, 
Hurstbourne, Sutton, Alton, Meon, Amesbury, Sturminster, Yeovil, Crewkerne, 
Axmouth, Milborne, Exminster, Luton(?), Wellow, Kingsclere, Candover, Chippenham, 
Crondall, Godalming, Steyning, Rotherfield, Lambourne, Wantage (Harmer, Eng. 
Hist. Documents, pp. 95-9). 
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of ten out of the twelve royal vills mentioned in Eadred’s will 
(c. 955). Local investigation in detail, moreover, tends to produce 
so strong a presumption that the local antiquary takes for granted 
far more than the general historian of institutions has consciously 
accepted. 

Professor Chadwick’s suggestion that the association of king’s 
tun and hundred was not merely fiscal but administrative and 
judicial is further supported by the investigations of Miss Demarest 
and Dr. Stephenson.” The customs of the hundred, including both 
the fixed rent charges and the profits of justice arising from all the 
vills of a pre-Conquest hundred, are linked up with the tenure of 
a particular manor in Wessex, Lancashire, and East Anglia. 

Mr. Jolliffe’s researches raise a further issue. He has shown 
that in those parts of the old Northumbrian kingdom where 
Danish influences did not submerge older institutions a system 
obtained by which wide districts were administered from central 
estates in which ‘we are puzzled to draw the line between public 
and private rights’. These districts, known in Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, and Cheshire as 
shires, took their name from a central vill and were, it would seem, 
administered by officials whose tenure of office was not yet he- 
reditary in the eleventh century. The Northumbrian drengs or 
stewards for the administration of these shires bear the closest 
resemblance to the king’s reeves or horderes as we meet them in 
the south-west of England before the Norman Conquest or the 
hereditary hundred bailiffs who appear so frequently in Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall in the thirteenth century. Many of the 
shires of the north disappeared in the later readjustments for 
military purposes which created the wards of Cumberland, West- 
morland, Durham, and Northumberland; in Lancashire they 
were known concurrently as shires, wapentakes, and hundreds 
throughout the middle ages, and Howdenshire and Richmondshire 
survive to this day in local speech in Yorkshire.5 A similar usage 
is to be found in Cornwall, where the hundreds retained the name 
of shire to a very late date, and have a longer history, it would 
seem, than any others in the island. Stratton in Triggshire is 
mentioned by that name in Alfred’s will ; it was the comital manor 
upon which Triggshire was dependent in 1086 ; the hundred courts 
were still held there in 1333. Of the other six hundredal manors 
mentioned in 1086 three, as we have seen, still carried with them 


? Downton, Damerham, Calne, Wherwell, Andover, Kingsclere, Thatcham, Brad- 
ford, Amesbury, Wantage (Harmer, op. cit., pp. 119-20). 

2 Ante, xxxiii. 62-72; xxxv. 78-89; xxxviii. 161-70; xxxix. 161-74; xtlii. 
161-79. 

3 Ante, xli. 2. “ Cam, The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls, p. 145. 

5 For modern usage see Vict. Co. Hist., Lancs.,i.271; Bateson, Hist. of Northumber- 
land, i. 2. 
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in 1742 the jurisdiction of the hundred in which they lay, and as 
late as 1824 the lord of the manor of Trenay Fawiton nominated 
the bailiff of West Wivelshire, known in 1086 as the hundred of 
Fawitone.1 Both Mr. Corbett, writing of Cornwall,? and Mr. Jol- 
liffe, writing of Northumbria,’ have suggested that Celtic influences 
may be moulding the local governmental forms ; that both the 
boundaries and the administration of the shires may be continuous 
from the time when they were under British rule. If there is 
foundation for this hypothesis, it would go to support the evidence 
of the early charters that the system of administrative districts 
centring in royal vills was not, as Professor Stenton’s phraseology 
might suggest, a tenth-century innovation. 

In yet another field the evidence seems to point to the antiquity 
of the practice. Mr. Jolliffe has shown that both in Sussex and in 
Kent the fiscal evidence of Domesday appears to ignore the 
hundred as a unit. The tiny hundreds of these counties have long 
been a stumbling-block in the way of any general theory as to the 
origin of the hundred. In Sussex later administrative history 
reinforces Mr. Jolliffe’s conclusions as to the predominance of the 
rape in local government,* and, as we have seen, the evidence of 
the association of hundred and manor there is slight and late. Yet 
Sussex was part of the West Saxon kingdom before the time of 
Alfred. In Kent another kind of evidence is traceable. Mr. Jolliffe, 
following in the footsteps of Henry Adams and Professor Chad- 
wick, has traced the Kentish lathes backward to districts, ever 
smaller and more numerous, which are to be identified with the 
regiones of the early charters, and which he describes as districts 
‘“lying into a kinges tun” for purposes of justice, administration, 
. and the payment of royal tribute’.5 

If Mr. Jolliffe’s views be accepted, we should see in the West 
Saxon system of administrative units centring in royal vills a 
parallel with the institutions both of Northumbria and Kent and 
a possible common descent from Celtic governmental arrange- 
ments. Leaving such far-off conjectures, an attempt may be made 
to sum up the conclusions suggested by the facts here presented. 

The accompanying map gives the result of combining, though 
not, it is hoped, confounding, the evidence of Domesday, of the 
earlier charters, of hundredal nomenclature,® and post-Domesday 
tradition and practice. It shows the association of hundred and 

1 Hitchins, History of Cornwall (1824), ii. 512. 

2 Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 345. 3 Ante, xli. 25, 40f. 

* Ante, xlv. 434f. But see Suss. Arch. Coll., txx. ii. 20-9. 5 Ante, xliv. 618. 

® The Place-Name Survey may be expected to throw further light on the history 
of the names of hundreds. At present it is broadly true to say that hundreds named 
after natural features—hills, trees, fords, and the like—are commoner outside the old 
West Saxon kingdom, but such evidence can only be negative, since the meeting-place 
of a court need not be identical with its administrative centre, and may indeed be 
situated within the bounds of a hundredal vill. 
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manor to be ubiquitous in Lancashire, Shropshire, Cornwall, 
Devon, and Oxfordshire, the rule in Somerset and Berkshire, and 
very general in Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Hampshire, and 
Surrey. In every county mentioned there is evidence going back 
to Domesday and beyond, and we seem to see the relics of a general 
system of government by royal reeves of manungs or scirs de- 
pendent on king’s tuns. 

The later and scantier evidence in Sussex and Kent seems to 
point to a different history, and suggests a system of administra- 
tion by larger units—rapes in Sussex, lathes in Kent, organized 
very probably round royal vills in the first place, but not in 
hundredal units, though in Kent the hundred of Milton may well 
be a survival of the early Kentish fiscal and administrative dis- 
tricts, and the ‘twenty-two and a half hundreds of Wye’ men- 
tioned in Domesday undoubtedly formed such a district, the 
disintegration of which was not complete before the twelfth 
century. 

In Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Corn- 
wall the general prevalence of the manorial centre of government 
in Domesday Book suggests that the lands most lately conquered 
from the Welsh had been kept most completely under royal con- 
trol and that thus the original system, whether Celtic or West 
Saxon, had been less modified by 1066. In Cheshire and Hereford- 
shire the hundredal manor is comital, not royal, and the evidence 
is not complete. In Worcestershire,1 and to some extent in 
Gloucestershire,? administrative arrangements have been moulded 
or distorted by ecclesiastical commitments, yet even here there 
are traces of the manorial nucleus of the hundred. 

In the three eastern counties the hundredal manor was cer- 
tainly established by 1086, and probably by 1066, but the organiza- 
tion bears a different aspect. The hundreds themselves are larger, 
framed on more convenient lines for the administrator, and in very 
few cases do they bear the name of a royal manor, or indeed of 
any manor. Too much stress must not be laid on this, as the name 
of a hundred is often changed without any accompanying ad- 
ministrative or geographical alteration, but it does seem to be true 
that in the east the hundred more often takes its name from the 
mootstow than from the manor in which its soke lies. It seems 
as if here the manorial organization had been imposed upon pre- 
existing districts, a theory which may be supported by the number 
of double or ‘one and a half ’ hundreds to be found here. Though 
double or half-hundreds may occasionally indicate the fusion of 
two or the division of one, in many cases the terminology un- 
doubtedly is due to the imposition of two hundred, or a hundred 


1 Fishborough (Evesham), Oswaldslow, Pershore. 
2 e.g. Westminster and Deerhurst hundreds. 
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and fifty, or fifty hides upon a district, and shows that assessment 
came after organization and did not determine it.1 The evidence, 
then, all goes to support Mr. Corbett’s theory of the extension of 
the West Saxon hundredal system? to East Anglia in the time 
of Athelstan or Edmund, and suggests the imposition of a royal 
administrative system upon districts of possibly communal origin. 

In Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire the scantiness of evidence 
pointing to hundredal manors may partly be due to the pre- 
ponderance of royal over private hundreds after the Norman Con- 
quest. When the governmental profits were all retained by the 
Crown, the practical motive for keeping up the association of 
manor and hundred would disappear, especially after 1240, when 
the royal manors were removed from the sheriff’s charge.? But it 
is also noticeable that the nomenclature of the hundreds points, 
as in East Anglia, to the mootstow rather than the manor as the 
original centre of the hundred,‘ and it seems a fair inference that 
the history of the Middle Anglian block® approximates adminis- 
tratively to that of East Anglia. 

Northamptonshire, however, like Oxfordshire, detaches itself 
from the rest of this block. Both in nomenclature and in organiza- 
tion the association of hundred and manor is clearly marked, and 
in the case of Spelhoe hundred we have one of the rare instances 
of the letting of a royal hundred to the men of a royal manor.® 
Whatever may be the historical explanation of this divergence, 
Northamptonshire is a perplexing county in more ways than one.’ 

In the five counties of the Danelaw, as we have seen, it is the 
soke rather than the wapentake which is dependent on the manor, 
and only in a few instances do soke and wapentake coincide.’ In 
Yorkshire, apart from the traces of the shire-system ® pointed out 
by Mr. Jolliffe, the association of wapentake and manor is com- 
pletely lacking.’ It would seem as if Danish habits, either social 
or administrative, were strongly resistant to the system. 


1 The eight and a half hundreds of Bedricsworth (St. Edmund’s) and the five and 
a half hundreds of Wicklow (St. Etheldreda’s) may be instances of such assessment. 
The widespread evidence for the existence of such larger units (cf. the seven hundreds 
of Windsor, the five and a half hundreds of Bensington, the six hundreds of Basing- 
stoke, the seven hundreds of Grumbalds Ash), though of great interest, cannot be 
explored here. 

2 The small Danish hundreds of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and East Anglia are 
another story. 

3 M. H. Mills, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. for 1927, p. 123. 

* e.g. see Place-Name Survey for Bedfordshire. 

5 Cf. Corbett, in Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 367. 

® Kingsthorpe ; see Rot. Claus., 8 Hen. III, m. 4; cf. Basingstoke (Hants) and 
Kingston (Surrey). 7 Cf. Mawer, in Camb. Medieval Hist. iii. 337. 

® Newark (Notts.) and Stow (Lincs.). 

® Allertonshire, Howdenshire, Richmondshire (three wapentakes appendent) ; and 
possibly Claro = Domesday Book, Borgescire and Pickering. 

10 Farrer, Vict. Co. Hist., Yorkshire, ii. 150. 
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In the theory repudiated by Edward I’s lawyers, that the 
tenure of a manor might carry with it rights over a hundred, we 
seem, then, to see the last traces of a system of administration 
going back to the ninth century or even earlier, whereby the unit 
of local government was a district centring in a royal tun and 
administered by a royal reeve; a district rated, it may be, at 
a hundred hides, but older than the territorial hundred so called, 
and very possibly described in the laws by the vague name of 
manung—jurisdiction. Such a district would be emphatically an 
administrative district, organized from above, with a royal rather 
than a popular basis. Indigenous in Wessex, akin to the systems 
of Northumbria, Kent, and Sussex, the organization was, it is 
suggested, extended to the Mercian and East Anglian kingdoms, 
probably in connexion with those fiscal and administrative innova- 
tions assigned by Mr. Corbett to the reign of Athelstan. Most 
applicable along the western frontiers, it proved quite inapplicable 
in the wapentake districts of the Danelaw, and was superimposed 
on the existing local divisions, whether East Anglian or Danish in 
character, of Guthrum’s kingdom. Hardly before the thirteenth 
century could even the appearance of uniformity be imposed upon 
an administrative system of such varying origins. 

H. M. Cam. 
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III. THe ParwiamMents oF Epwarp III 


ARLY in the reign of Edward III rolls of petitions ceased to be 

written by the receivers and the sole roll to be drawn up to 
record the proceedings was that of the clerk of the parliament. 
It is upon these rolls that we have chiefly to rely for our knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure, and since they cover the greater 
part of the reign—they are continuous from 1339 to 1355 and 
from 1362 to 1377, while an earlier roll contains the record of 
six parliaments from 1330 to 1333—they seem to promise much." 
Unfortunately they were drawn up on no uniform plan: each 
clerk seems to have followed his own devices ;_ and this lack of 
method leaves in doubt some matters of great interest, for we 
cannot distinguish with certainty between what is unusual in 
itself and what it is unusual to record. Subject to these limitations 
—limitations certainly no greater than those imposed by the 
material at our command for earlier periods—the lines of the 
development of parliamentary procedure from 1327 to 1377 are 
sufficiently plain. 

In our examination of the evidence we proceed in the same 
order as when we were dealing with the ministers of Edward I 
and Edward II. First we discuss the clerk of the parliament, 
then receivers and auditors of petitions ; we are able, however, 
to say something of the procedure in full parliament as well as 
before the council and committees; and finally it is possible 
at this period to say a little of the officers of the commons. 

The first clerk of the parliament under Edward III seems to 
have been Henry of Edwinstowe. He was certainly clerk in 
November 1330,2 and may already have been performing that 


1 For a description of the parliament rolls of Edward III, see Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, ix. 15 ff. 

? Rot. Parl. ii. 52, 255. Endorsements on Chancery Parliament Roll, no. 2, mm. 4, 
3, show that he was serving in the parliaments of Michaelmas 1331 and Lent 1332: 
see Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 17. He was again serving in the Hilary parliament 


of 1333 (Rot. Parl. ii. 68 (no. 1)) and in the Lenten parliament of 1334 (Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, ix. 18). 
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office in the first parliament of the reign, for it was he who delivered 
into the chancery the record of the proceedings on a petition of 
the bishop of Hereford before the council in the Candlemas 
parliament of 13271, and in 1334 he was excused from duty 
except in chancery or in parliament in consideration of his 
constant fidelity and continual labours ‘quos in cancellaria 
nostra et progenitorum nostrorum regum Anglie ac parliamentis 
nostris quorum clericus extitit et adhuc existit pro nostra et tocius 
populi nostri vtilitate multipliciter sustinuit’.? 

From 1334 there is a gap in our knowledge until 1340, when we 
find Thomas of Brayton acting as clerk of the parliament, and 
he continues to serve this office until at least 1346.3 He was 
probably succeeded by John of Coddington, who is named as 
clerk of the parliament in 1351 and 1352.4 For the rest of the 
reign no names seem to have survived, although the clerk of the 
parliament is mentioned in connexion with the parliaments of 
1371 and 1377.5 This in itself would suggest that the office was 
no longer of great consequence, as it had been in the days of 
Kirkby and Rothbury. The three clerks whose names we possess 
were all senior clerks of the chancery ;* but the fact that they 
were chosen to act as clerk of the parliament does not seem to 
imply that they had any precedence over the other senior clerks. 
Thomas of Brayton, for example, acted as receiver of petitions 
both before and after he served as clerk of the parliament ;’ and 
of the three whose names we know none received promotion in 
the chancery or elsewhere. 

The duties of the clerk of the parliament under Edward III 
included, of course, that of keeping a roll®, the roll which, begin- 


1 Chancery, Parliament and Council Proceedings, 6/5: ‘ Recordum pro episcopo 
Herefordensi liberatum in cancellaria per dominum Henricum de Edenestowe.’ This 
is the record of which a transcript is to be found on the patent roll of 3 Edward III, 
printed Rot. Parl. ii. 427 f., Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 365. 

? Patent Roll, no. 183 (8 Edward III), m.27; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 527. 
The passage we have quoted suggests that Edwinstowe did not act as clerk of the parlia- 
ment under Edward IT. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 112 (no. 3), 126 (no. 1), 135 (no. 1), 147 (no. 4), 157 (no. 4). Except 
in one instance (ibid. p. 68 (no. 1)), the printed Rotuli Parliamentorum mis-spell the name 
as ‘ Drayton’; there is, however, no doubt of the reading ‘ Brayton’. Dr. B. Wilkin- 
son appears to be the first to question the form ‘ Drayton ’ (Chancery under Edward III, 
p. 82, n. 6). 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 226 (no. 7), 236 (no. 5). 

5 Ibid. pp. 304 (no. 8), 374 (no. 87): similarly in 1348 the clerk of the parliament is 
mentioned but not by name (ibid. p. 201 (no. 4)). 

* ‘Grands Cleres ’, ‘clerici de primo gradu ’ or ‘ clerici de prima forma ’, the future 
‘masters in chancery’. They were twelve in number, certainly from the time of 
Edward II (Maxwell Lyte, Great Seal, p. 4). The expression ‘ greater clerks’ is not 
a happy rendering of contemporary usage. 

He was a receiver on at least eight occasions between 1333 and 1355 (Rot. Parl. 
ii. 68, 112, 146, 164, 225, 236, 254, 264). 

8 Besides the evidence of Chancery Parliament Roll, no. 2, that the clerk of the 
parliament himself handed in his roll to the chancery (Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 
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ning as that of the council, became at last the sole parliament roll. 
Upon him seems to have devolved the duty of causing formal 
proclamation to be made against bearing arms or playing games.” 
He is seen also conveying a message to the justices of the common 
bench requiring them either to proceed to final judgement or, if they 
could not agree, to come into parliament with the rolls and record 
of the plea.* In the light of subsequent constitutional develop- 
ments his most significant duty was to receive, and read the replies 
to, the petitions of the commons, which did not go, like individual 
petitions, to the receivers. 

Under Edward III the receivers of petitions were, so far as we 
have knowledge of them, invariably chancery clerks. For the 
first six years of the reign we have nonames, and at the parliaments 
of Lent and December 1332 it would seem that no receivers were 
appointed,5 but from 1333 it was the rule to select the receivers 
from the senior clerks of the chancery. Compared with the 
receivers of the previous reigns their duties were restricted. The 
growing practice of including petitions of general interest among 
those presented by the commons limited those which came into 
the hands of the receivers to petitions of personal interest from 
individuals. Again, the chancellor’s jurisdiction in equity, which 
undoubtedly grew steadily between 1327 and 1377, must have 
reduced very considerably the stream of petitions presented to 


17), we find the chancellor in 1351 giving John of Coddington a copy of certain pro- 
ceedings to enter ‘en roule de parlement ’ (Rot. Parl. ii. 226 (no. 7); cf. ibid. iii. 75 
(no. 18)). Who actually wrote the roll is another matter. After the Lenten parliament 
of 1334, Edwinstowe, the clerk of the parliament, handed to Michael of Wath, the 
keeper of the chancery rolls, the commons’ petitions with responses ‘ pur enrouller’ 
(Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 18). Again, on 29 January 1331, apparently at the 
ciose of the parliament summoned for 26 November 1330, in the presence of the 
chancellor, the chief justice of the king’s bench, and others, a copy of a recognizance 
was handed to master Henry of Cliffe (Wath’s predecessor) to enter on the chancery 
rolls (Rot. Parl. ii. 59 (no. 18)): it is in fact found on Chancery Parliament Roll, 
no. 2, m. 7d, which was handed in to the chancery in November 1331 by Edwinstowe, 
and also on the close roll (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 179). We know of no evidence 
for Dr. Tout’s statement that the duties of the clerk of the parliament included ‘ the 
drafting and enrolment of the statutes into which accepted petitions were supposed 
to be turned ’ (Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iii. 448). 

1 As to this development see Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 5. 

2 Rot. Parl. ii. 236 (no. 5): but note that, on the occasion of the Hilary parliament 
at York in 1333, the steward and marshal and the city authorities made proclamation 
(ibid. p. 68 (no. 4)). 

5 Rot. Parl. ii, 123. 

* Ibid. pp. 160 (no. 11), 201 (no. 4), 304 (no. 8), 374 (no. 87); and see below, p. 387. 

5 Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, viii. 73. 

® There are, of course, gaps in our information, but we think the rule may be 
assumed. Actually we possess the names of forty-one receivers at twenty-two of the 
thirty-seven parliaments from 1333 to 1377; we forbear to give a list. The fact that 
a clerk has acted as a receiver of petitions in parliament is usually noted by Dr. B. 
Wilkinson in his biographies of senior chancery clerks (Chancery under Edward III, 
pp. 149 ff.). 
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parliament. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that quite 
early in the reign the practice ceased of enrolling individual 
petitions and their answers, a task that had fallen upon receivers 
of petitions under Edward II.1 

The receivers can have been required to do little if anything 
more than to receive petitions—a duty they may well have 
performed by deputy—probably to reject those which for any 
reason were not considered to be parliamentary,’ and finally to 
act as clerks to the auditors and to retain petitions in their safe- 
keeping until they had been answered.* These duties do not 
strike the modern mind as very onerous or very dignified. The 
office of clerk of the parliament might without difficulty be 
doubled with that of receiver of petitions ;* and although at 
nine parliaments between 1362 and 1377 the keeper of the 
chancery rolls acted as a receiver,5 we can prove that on occasion 
the duty was given to the most recently appointed senior clerk.* 


1 Supra, p. 194, n.5. For enrolments of this kind in the early years of Edward III 
see Bull. Inst. Hist. Research ix. 5, 17 f. 

? We must infer that this was done. In some cases the auditors may have decided 
that a petition ‘ non est petitio parliamenti ’ after it had been accepted by the receivers 
(Rot. Parl. ii. 75-7 (nos. 12, 15, 16, 18, 20), 88 (no. 64), 274 (no. 3)), but as soon as a 
distinction became recognized between parliamentary petitions and others, the 
receivers must surely have exercised their discretion. 

* This seems the inference to be drawn from the direction given at the Hilary 
parliament of 1333 ‘que le remenant des petitions demoergent souz les sealx des 
triours en la garde des clercs tantque a lendemein, et issint de jour en jour ’ (Rot. Parl. 
ii. 68 (no. 3)). Other evidence is supplied by two petitions that can safely be ascribed 
to 1362: Ancient Petitions, nos. 814 and 827, printed (one of them unsatisfactorily) 
Rot. Parl. ii. 409 f. (no. 177), 412 (no. 192). The former obviously served as the cover 
of a bundle of petitions and has two endorsements : ‘ Cotyngham, bille de parliamento, 
anno xxxvj’; ‘ Responsum est inter peticiones domini Walteri Power’. The latter 
is endorsed ‘ Sire David ad dit qe ceste bille est esplotee’. The three men here con- 
cerned are Thomas of Cottingham the younger, Walter Power, and David of Wooler, 
who were receivers of English petitions in the Michaelmas parliament of 1362. We 
may also add a piece of evidence from the previous reign. Chancery, Parliament and 
Council Proceedings, 5/4 is the cover of a file of petitions and is inscribed: ‘Peticiones 
W. de Herlaston’ de parliamento regis apud Westmonasterium in octabis sancti 
Michaelis anno quartodecimo, quibus responsum erat per auditores peticionum, 
liberate in cancellariam ad expediendum.’ William of Harlaston was, as we have seen, 
a receiver at the Michaelmas parliament of 1320 (supra p. 195). 

* As by Edwinstowe at the parliament of Hilary 1333 and Brayton at the parlia- 
ments of Lent 1340 and Trinity 1344, and again by John Scarle from 1384 to 1394 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 184, 203, 215, 228, 257, 277, 284, 300, 309): but we must note that thesame 
arrangement had been made under Edward I and Edward II (ante, xlvi. 543: supra, p. 194). 

5 David of Wooler in 1362, 1363, 1365, 1366, 1368, 1369, and William of Burstall 
in 1373, 1376, 1377, and also under Richard II. From Burstall’s time it became the 
rule for the keeper of the rolls to head the list of receivers of English petitions, although 
there is a lapse under Henry VII (Rot. Parl. vi. 440, 458). 

* The evidence is supplied by a privy seal letter of Edward III (Chancery War- 
rants, i. 264/12898), which is of sufficient interest to merit printing in full: ‘Edward 
par la grace de dieu roi Dengleterre e de France e seigneur Dirlande au gardein de 
nostre grant seal saluz. Come nadgaires pur la grande suffisancie e sages auisementz 
qi feurent tesmoignez deuant nous e nostre counseil es parties de dela par gentz dignes 
de foi de nostre cher clere Esmon de Grimesby clere de nostre chancellerie eussiens 
eq uis par nos especiales lettres par assent e auis de meisme nostre counseil leuesge de 
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Already in the reign of Edward II it had become the rule to 
divide the petitions received at a parliament into two lots, 
English petitions always falling into one and Gascon into the other, 
petitions relating to other lands being grouped with these upon 
no fixed plan. For each group a panel of receivers and a panel 
of auditors were appointed in every parliament, and these panels 
we may call English and Gascon respectively. The panels varied 
in numbers, with a tendency to increase in the last few years of 
Edward III’s reign. In 1346 there was, quite exceptionally, only 
one receiver for either group of petitions.? As a rule, the number 
of receivers on either panel was three ; but the English panel had 
four members in 1340, 1371, 1372, and 1377, and five in 1373 and 
1376 ;* the Gascon panel had two members only in 1333 and 
1373° and four in 1376 and 1377.6 

Some senior clerks of the chancery acted as receivers over 
long periods, although not always at consecutive parliaments ; 
for example, Thomas of Brayton between 1333 and 1355’ and 
Walter Power between 1351 and 1373.8 It seems to have been 
the almost invariable practice for a clerk, so long as he remained 
a receiver, to deal exclusively either with the English or the 
Gascon group of petitions; but Elias of Grimsby, who was a 


Londres, qi est a dieu commandez, adonges nostre chanceller, qil vousist resceiure le 
dit Esmon a lestat destre vn de nostre grantz clercs portantz noz robes en nostre dite 
chancellerie en lieu maistre Iohan de Blebury nadgaires vn de meismes nos clercs, qi 
adonges estoit mort. Et auant la venue de noz dites lettres au chanceller susdit si 
feust nostre cher clerc Iohan de Wodehous resceu a meisme lestat e issint noz dites 
prieres ne pristrent nul effect a celle foiz. Et ore Thomas de Bamburgh’ vn de noz 
clercs susditz est a dieu commandez, nous desirrantz molt de cuer ge nos dites prieres 
ensi faites pur le dit Esmon soient acomplies vous prions cherement qe vous resceuiez 
le dit Esmon a lestat susdit e lui facez auer noz robes e toutes autres choses qi appar- 
tienent a meisme lestat en manere come ont noz autres clercs susditz pur amur de nous 
issint toutes voies ge le dit Esmon soit en toutes maneres resceu deuant nul autre a 
lestat susdit car ce est expressement nostre volontee. Done souz nostre priue seal a 
Windesore le xvi iour dauril lan de nostre regne dengleterre quatorzisme e de nostre 
regne de France primer.’ Edmund of Grimsby was not one, therefore, of the senior 
clerks at the time of the Midlent parliament of 1340, but we must assume that the 
warrant was soon after acted upon. We do not know the names of the receivers at 
the July parliament of 1340; but at the next parliament, at Easter 1341, Grimsby 
acted as receiver. Woodhouse, who is mentioned in this letter, was obviously appointed 
while Richard Bintworth, bishop of London, was chancellor (6 July 1338 to 8 December 
1339), and this appointment was confirmed on 15 April 1340 (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, 
pp. 462 f.). He, too, appears as receiver of petitions for the first time in the Easter 
parliament of 1341. Incidentally this document enables us to supplement and correct 
Dr. Wilkinson’s biographies of John of Blewbury and Thomas of Bamborough (Chan- 
cery under Edward III, pp. 151, 154). 

1 For the receivers under Edward II, see supra, pp. 195f.; for the grouping of 
petitions, see infra, p. 384, n. 1. 

2 Rot. Parl. ii. 157. 5 Ibid. pp. 112, 303, 309, 363. 

* Ibid. pp. 317, 321. 5 Ibid. pp. 68, 317. 

® Ibid. pp. 321, 363. 

7 On three occasions between these dates—in 1341, 1343, and 1346—Brayton acted 
as clerk of the parliament and not as receiver (Rot. Parl. ii. 126, 135, 157). 

8 Ibid. pp. 225, 236, 254, 264, 268, 275, 283, 289, 294, 299, 303, 309, 317. 
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receiver on the Gascon panel between 1341 and 1352,! appears 
on the English panel in 1354 and 1355.2 That this arrangement 
reflected in any way the internal arrangement of chancery business 
we are inclined to doubt : the grouping of petitions by country of 
origin varied too often to make it likely that the procedure of 
receiving and trying was arranged to serve the convenience of the 
chancery. Nor is there evidence under Edward III, as there is 
under Edward I and Edward II, of the careful selection of receivers 
qualified to deal with the questions of law and administration 
arising out of the petitions they handled.* On the other hand, 
there is much to suggest that their duties were tending to become 
formal. It is indeed plausible to suggest that the appointment 
of the keeper of the rolls to act as receiver and the growing 
numbers of receivers as the numbers of petitions declined indicate 
the growth of ceremonial in parliament. When eight or nine out 
of a total of twelve senior chancery clerks act in the capacity of 
receivers,’ we find it difficult to resist the conclusion that the whole 
of those immediately available were given an honorary office to 
ensure their presence in parliament. 

The change in the composition of the panels of auditors of 
petitions which we have noticed under Edward II was permanent. 
It was clearly the rule from the beginning of the new reign that 
prelates, magnates, and ‘gens de loi’ were required to make up 
the panels: without them it was impossible to try or answer 
petitions.5 We possess particulars of these panels for less than 
half of the forty-eight parliaments of the reign, and for only one 
parliament (that of Hilary 1333) in the period before 1340,° but 
there can be no doubt that the evidence we have is representative. 
In 1333 the English panel consists of three bishops, two barons, 
and four judges, together with the chancellor (himself a bishop), 
the chief justice of the king’s bench, and the treasurer when their 
assistance is needed ; the Gascon panel is similarly composed of 
three bishops, two barons, two judges, the chancellor, the chief 
justice, and the treasurer.’ In the Lenten parliament of 1340 
the English panel consists of three bishops, five barons, and four 
judges, the Gascon panel of three bishops, five barons, and six 


1 Rot. Parl. ii, pp. 126, 135, 146, 164, 225, 236. 2 Ibid. pp. 254, 264. 

3 Ante, p. xlvi. 545f.; supra, 196. 

* As in 1376 and 1377, and also under Richard II (Rot. Parl. iii. 4, 33, 56, 72, 
89, &c.). 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 67 (no. 1): ‘ Et la cause par qoi peticions ne feurent pas resceus et 
responduz a meisme le parlement [of December 1332] si fu de ce ge prelatz et autres 
grantz et auxint gentz de ley ne feurent pas venuz au dit parlement qi les poeint trier 
et respondre a iceles.’ 

® A list of Edward III’s parliaments will be found in the Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
viii. 78 ff. From Midlent 1340 onwards we have particulars of the panels at every 
parliament with the exception of July 1340, Midlent 1348, November 1355, Easter 
1357, Candlemas 1358, Ascension 1360, and January 1361. 

7 Rot. Parl. ii. 68. 
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official members: either body might call for the assistance of 
other members of the council. The six officials on the Gascon 
panel were these: Robert of Saddington, a common lawyer who 
had been made chief baron of the exchequer ; John Inge, a justice 
of the common bench ; John of Shardlow, a justice of the king’s 
bench ;? master John of Hildesley, who had been made one of 
the twelve senior clerks of chancery in 1323, baron of the exchequer 
in 1332, and chancellor of the exchequer in 1334; John of 
Shoreditch, a canonist who had been taken from the court of 
Arches to attend specially to the king’s Gascon affairs and was 
soon to be appointed to the newly-constituted supreme court 
of Guyenne ;* and Robert of Scarborough, another justice of 
the common bench. We note more particularly the presence of 
Hildesley and Shoreditch, for it is the last occasion upon which 
the auditors include any one who might be regarded as specially 
competent to deal with points of law arising out of petitions from 
Gascony. When Edward decides seriously to assert his title to 
the crown of France he must perforce set up for his French subjects 
a court to replace the parliament of Paris, and the English parlia- 
ment will not serve that purpose.® It is true that in 1348 the 
constable of Bordeaux® will be named among the auditors who 
are to deal with Gascon petitions ;? but similarly the justice and 
treasurer of Ireland will be called upon to assist with the Irish 
petitions. To seek the advice of the king’s ministers from 
Gascony, Ireland, or Wales, or any other separate administration 
was an obvious course to take in trying petitions, and we can trace 
the practice under Edward II;* it has not, however, for its 


1 Ibid. pp. 1138. 

2 For Saddington, Inge, Shardlow, and Scarborough, see Foss, Judges, iii. 449, 485, 
489, 503, and Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. 

5 Maxwell Lyte, Great Seal, p.4; Foss, Judges, iii. 443. 

* He was specially summoned to the York parliament of Easter 1322 (Stowe MS. 
553 (Wardrobe Account, 1322-3), fo. 29), and in September 1323 was appointed keeper 
of the rolls of the king’s bench, an office he doubtless exercised by deputy for the five 
years he held it (Tout, Place of the Reign of Edward II, p. 373). In November 1336 
he was made a baron of the exchequer (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, p. 341). On 26 Sep- 
tember 1343 he was appointed to the king’s council in Guyenne and constituted judge 
of the court which was to replace the parliament of Paris (Carte, Catalogue des Rolles 
Gascons, i.115; Foedera, 11. ii. 1236). He had returned to England by July 1345, when 
he was murdered by his own servants (Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicorum, p. 171). 
Shoreditch’s own account of his earlier career is in Rot. Parl. ii. 41: for other details, 
see Foss, Judges, iii. 506 ff., and Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. 

5 We still lack an adequate study of the judicial organization of those parts of 
France that acknowledged the jurisdiction of Edward III and his successors from 
1340 onwards. 

® John Walwayn (Rot. Parl. ii. 164). 

7 We may note also the presence of the ‘ Sire de Bret ’ (i.e. Bernard Ezii d’ Albret) 
among the auditors of Gascon petitions in 1352: but he isnot an official (Rot. Parl. ii. 236). 

8 Ibid. p. 164. The archbishop of Dublin is an auditor in 1376 but is included in 
the Gascon panel, which no longer deals with Irish petitions (ibid. p. 321). 

® See Rot. Parl. i. 378 (no. 61), 385 (nos. 116-18), as to consultation with the 
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object the strengthening of the panel with those learned in other 
laws than the common law of England. 

The year 1340, then, is a turning point. Henceforth, besides 
those ministers who act ex officio, three, four, or five judges from 
the three courts of common law are called upon to sit on the panel 
of auditors of English petitions and two, three, or four on the 
Gascon panel.1_ The ministers invariably include the chancellor 
and treasurer. In 1348 the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
chief justice are mentioned with the chancellor and treasurer as 
required to assist the auditors. But we may notice that William 
of Thorpe, the chief justice of the king’s bench, who is intended, 
was among the auditors of English petitions, and the purpose merely 
was to add him to the panel of auditors of petitions from Gascony, 
Wales, Ireland, and other foreign lands; the chief justice of the 
king’s bench similarly served on both panels in 1352 and 1354, 
but on these occasions William of Shareshill is included by 
name in both lists. We have already remarked the inclusion of 
master John Walwayn, the constable of Bordeaux, among the 
auditors of Gascon petitions, and the justice and treasurer of 
Ireland among the auditors of Irish petitions. More noteworthy 
is the direction given to the auditors of English petitions in 1348 
to call upon the king’s serjeants-at-law, for from this year onwards 
they are invariably placed at the service of the auditors, at first 
only for English petitions,® but from 1362 onwards for all petitions.® 
From 1351 the steward of the household and the king’s chamber- 
lain are included with the chancellor and treasurer as available 
for service with the auditors ;’ in 1354 they are not mentioned in 
connexion with the panel for Gascony and foreign lands,® but this 
is probably a mere oversight and is in any case quite exceptional. 
We should note in passing that in 1352 either Thomas of Bramber 
or Henry of Greystoke, the receiver and the auditor of the 


justiciar of Ireland at the Michaelmas parliament of 1320, and Cole, Documents 
Illustrative of English History, p. 16, as to the presence of the justiciar of Wales at 
the hearing of a petition at the Michaelmas parliament of 1318. 

1 There are three judges on the English panel in 1341, 1344, 1351, 1362, four in 
1340, 1343, 1346, 1352, 1363 to 1377, five apparently in 1348 and in 1354. There are 
two judges on the Gascon panel in 1346, 1351, 1352, 1362, 1363, 1365, 1373, three in 
1341, 1344, 1354, 1366, 1368, 1369, 1371, 1372, 1376, four in 1343, 1348 (plus William 
of Thorpe) and 1377. Although the two panels are always for England and Gascony, 
the grouping of other territories round these two vary. Up to 1354 England usually 
stands by itself and all other territories are grouped with Gascony; in 1346, however, 
Ireland is grouped with England and in 1348 Scotland is grouped with England. 
In 1343 Flanders, and in 1344 Brittany, are specially mentioned with Gascony. From 
1362 England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland are grouped together, and Gascony and 
other places together. For references, see following notes. 

2 Rot. Parl. ii. 126, 135, 147, &c. 5 Ibid. p. 164. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 236, 254. 5 Ibid. pp. 164, 226, 236, 254. 

® Ibid. pp. 268, 275, 283, &c. It will be realized that there is a gap in our information 
between 1354 and 1362 and that the change may have taken place earlier. 

7 Ibid. pp. 226, 236, &c. 8 Ibid. p. 254. 
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chamber, and in 1354 the latter alone, is to be called in when any 
petitions affecting the chamber come before the English panel of 
auditors ; the intention doubtless is that they shall prevent any 
unwelcome action in connexion with the chamber lands.! 

It will be observed that, save for a short period, the panels 
of auditors were fairly representative of all branches of the 
administration and that in the latter half of the reign either 
panel might on occasion include ten or a dozen ministers.” 
During the same period there was a marked increase in the numbers 
of prelates and lords included among the auditors. At the begin- 
ning of the reign this element was small. Thus, as we have seen, in 
1333 there were five on either panel, in 1340 eight ; in 1341 there 
were six on the English and five on the Gascon panel ;? in 1343 six 
on either panel, but of the two bishops, two earls, and two barons 
on the English panel it was clearly expected that only one of each 
would serve at atime.* In 1344 the numbers have risen to ten on 
the English panel, six remaining the complement of the Gascon 
panel ;> but in 1346 the numbers are down to three,® the effect 
doubtless of the Crécy campaign and the thin attendance of 
magnates at parliament.’ Thereafter the numbers rise fairly 
steadily : eighteen and sixteen in 1363 and as many as twenty-one 
and nineteen respectively on the two panels in 1376.9 

We need not suppose that many of the magnates took an active 
part in trying petitions.” There is an artificial look about the 
panels: an attempt is made to balance prelates and lords, to 
represent abbots as well as bishops, barons as well as earls, and, 
of course, to include the duke of Lancaster whenever he is avail- 
able. A body of thirty or so—adding the possible number of 
ministerial auditors—would obviously have been useless as a 
judicial tribunal, and it is equally obvious that the dignitaries 
whose names were formally included would not be likely to sit 
1 Ibid. pp. 236, 254; Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iv. 285 f., 
304 


? Including for this purpose the king’s serjeants, who were, at that period, part of 
the king’s judicial establishment. From 1348 the number of serjeants normally sum- 
moned to parliament was four (Lords’ Reports, iv. 574, 577, 580, 583, 585, 589, 592, 
603, 605), although they may not always be mentioned in the close roll. For example, 
although no serjeants are included among the list on the close roll of those summoned 
to the Easter parliament of 1379 (ibid. p. 682), four serjeants were certainly present 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 61 (no. 26)). In 1346 and previous years two serjeants appear normally 
to have been summoned (Lords’ Reports, iv. 560 and see supra, p. 198). 

3 Rot. Parl. ii. 126. * Ibid. p. 135. 5 Ibid. p. 146. ® Ibid. p. 157. 

7 Cf. Lords’ Reports, iv. 559. 8 Rot. Parl. ii. 275. ® Ibid. p. 321 f. 

10 The curious instructions given to the selected prelates and lords in the Hilary 
parliament of 1352, ‘ qe chescun entendreit entour le triere des petitions des singuleres 
persones es places ou ils furent assignez’ (Rot. Parl. ii. 237 (no. 8)), suggests that from 
a very early date they had failed to take interest in their nominal duties. In 1333 the 
commons had referred to parliamentary petitions as being ‘ responduz par les justices ’ 
(Chanc. Parliament and Council Proceedings 6/20). 

1! Rot. Parl. ii. 275, 283, 289, 294, 299, 321, 363. 
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for long to try petitions of little public interest. For we must 
remember that the auditors were confined to the hearing of 
private petitions ; petitions of public interest were presented by 
the commons and with these the auditors, as such, had nothing to 
do.! So poor in fact was their attendance that it became the 
practice in later years to fix the quorum of prelates and lords at 
six for the English panel and four for the Gascon panel.” 

How then can we account for the growing representation of 
prelates and lords on the panels of auditors? In part, we do 
not doubt, it was contrived with the design of outnumbering the 
ministerial representatives and asserting the supremacy of the 
‘peers’. But we suspect also that it was in part due to the mere 
taste for ceremonial, which led, as we have seen, to the inclusion 
among the receivers of petitions of as many of the senior chancery 
clerks as were available. 

The clerk of the parliament, the receivers and auditors of 
petitions were performing functions and filling offices which 
had been of great importance in the past but which under 
Edward III were rapidly ceasing to have their ancient significance. 
They represented the primitive judicial aspect of parliament, 
which every year now was tending to become more and more 
obscured. But as men resorted less and less to parliament with 
their personal griefs and personal hopes, so the king’s business 
and the nation’s business* engrossed an ever greater share of 
parliamentary time. The king’s business was presented to parlia- 
ment by his ministers, and of this we have something to say 
later. The nation’s business, the presentation of the needs and 
grievances of the community at large, was gradually confided to 
the commons. How this came about we need not discuss here,* 
but we should make mention of what can be learnt of the procedure 
after a petition left the commons’ hands. 

As we have already seen, petitions which were not finally 

1 It is clear that the commons’ petitions went directly to the great council: see 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 11. The procedure has been misconceived, among 
others by Dr. Tout, who supposed that all petitions went to the receivers and triers 


(Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iii. 448) ; this is substantially true of an 
earlier period but not of Edward III’s reign or later. 

2 In the October parliament of 1378 the quorum was fixed at six for each panel 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 34), and this continued to be the rule until the March parliament of 1415, 
when the quorum of the Gascon panel was reduced to four (Rot. Parl. iv. 71). By this 
time the total number of auditors had fallen. 

® For these phrases, see Rot. Parl. ii. 60 (no. 1): ‘ Et auxint illoeges feust acorde ge 
les busoignes le roi deusseient primerement estre exploitez, einz ce ge riens feust fait 
de nully autre busoigne’; ibid. p. 67 (no. 1): ‘les busoignes du roi et du roialme’ ; 
ibid. p. 127 (no. 8): ‘Mes il dit qil voleit qe les busoignes touchantes l’estat du 
roialme et commune profit fussent primes mys en exploit’; ibid. p. 280 (no. 38): 
* Et issint le parlement continue sur tretee de divers choses touchantz si bien les 
petitions bailliez par les communes et autres singulers persons come les busoignes du 
roi et son roialme ’. 


* We have discussed the matter at some length in Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 7 ff. 
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determined by the auditors came before the council in parliament ;! 
but under Edward III this procedure was applicable only to private 
petitions. Petitions which were put forward or ‘avowed’ by the 
commons? were neither presented to the receivers of petitions nor 
scrutinized by the auditors: they appear to have been presented 
to the clerk of the parliament for consideration by the council.* 
The method of scrutinizing the commons’ petitions had not 
become stereotyped by this period and there may have been a 
good deal of variation from one parliament to another. The 
point, however, which we wish to stress is that the procedure 
differed at every stage from that adopted in the case of private 
petitions, which remained essentially what it had been in previous 
reigns. This difference is perhaps best exemplified by entries 
on the parliament roll of 1340. For private petitions receivers and 
auditors were appointed in the regular way: those private 
petitions which were sent coram rege, that is those upon which 
a decision could not be taken without the king’s approval, were 
considered by a separate committee consisting of a bishop, an 
earl, a baron, five justices, together with the chancellor (the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and the treasurer (William de la Zouch). 
The petitions of the commons, however, having been presented 
formally to the king and his council, were referred to a committee 


consisting of three bishops, the treasurer, three earls, three barons, 
four judges, twelve knights, and six citizens and burgesses: to the 
same committee were referred the petitions of the clergy. Those 
petitions to which this body agreed were, in so far as they were 
of permanent value, to be put into a statute and, in so far as 
they were transitory, to be incorporated in letters patent.5 


1 Supra, pp. 199 ff. ? For this term, see Rot. Parl. ii. 203 (no. 30). 

3 Supra, p. 379. 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 112-14 (nos. 3, 21, 29). Since the chancellor is included it appears 
evident that this committee could not have been set up before 28 April, for there was 
no chancellor when parliament met and Stratford received the great seal on that day 
(Wilkinson, Chancery under Edward III, pp. 200f.). As to private petitions sent 
coram rege, see supra, p. 200: we need not add many examples for the reign of 
Edward III. Ancient Petition, no. 2148, which comes from early in the reign will serve 
to illustrate the nature of the petitions which came before the king and the great 
council. This is a request from the bishop of Durham that his chancery may be 
authorized to issue such writs as ael, besael, and formedon, It is endorsed ‘Coram Rege 
et Magno Consilio’ and then ‘ Ceste requeste touche change de ley et ne purreit estre 
fait sinoun a la requeste levesque de Duresme et la commonalte del Euesche et par 
assent du Roi et des Prelatz, Countes, Barons et autres grantz de la terre et ce en 
parlement si riens deust estre fait par qoi rien ne poet estre fait a ore’. The complaint 
of the commons in 1362 will serve to illustrate the position regarding petitions of a 
purely private nature which touched the king: the triers ‘font endocer les billes 
“coram rege ’’, e issint riens est fait, ne les meschiefs e grevances de rien redrescez’, 
and the commons ask that such petitions may be disposed of by the advice of the 
king’s ministers before the termination of parliament (Rot. Parl. ii. 272 (no. 31)). 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 113 (nos. 7, 8). Both from the position of this entry on the parliament 
roll and from the absence of the chancellor from the committee it seems fair to deduce 
that this body was set up at an early stage of the proceedings. 


Ccc2 
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We have no note of a precisely similar procedure on any other 
occasion, although at the Hilary parliament of 1348 a committee 
was constituted for trying the petitions of the clergy, consisting 
of two bishops, the chancellor (John Offord), the keeper of the 
privy seal (the bishop of St. David’s), three earls, two barons, 
and three judges,! and at the following Midlent parliament the 
commons asked for the appointment of a committee consisting 
of two prelates, two lords, and two justices, to hear and expedite 
their petitions, both those presented in the previous parliament 
to which no reply had been given and those to be presented in the 
present parliament.? Againin 1371 the king appointed certain lords 
and others to consider and reply to those petitions of the commons 
to which no answer had been given during the parliament : the 
replies thus prepared were read at a subsequent great council.* 

While the fragmentary nature of the evidence does not enable 
us to draw any final conclusion,‘ the impression we get is certainly 
that these instances are exceptional ; and we cannot deduce that 
a committee was normally appointed to consider the petitions of 
the commons and frame replies to them. What is clear is that 
the commons’ petitions were delivered to the clerk of the parlia- 
ment and not to the receivers, that they were not tried by the 
auditors, and that in some way the magnates were associated with 
the replies, which nevertheless were the replies of the king.5 

Turning now to the conduct of the king’s business in parlia- 
ment, we may first note that all of the king’s ministers might be 
expected to be there. Several of them were required to represent 
their departments. The judges were there to assist with questions 

‘of law, both when there was judgement to be rendered and when 
there was legislation to be drafted.* The serjeants-at-law were there 


1 Rot. Parl. ii. 164 (no. 3). 

2 Ibid. p. 201 (no. 4). The petitions were to be expedited in the presence of four 
or six of the commons elected for this purpose, but these were not members of the 
committee : their duty was to prosecute (pursuire) the business. 

5 Ibid. p. 304 (nos. 8, 13). 

* We should perhaps emphasize that the rolls were prepared upon no uniform 
system: much detail which we should value was invariably omitted, but other omis- 
sions are the mere vagary of the clerk and, similarly, details may be supplied in one 
instance which otherwise were normally suppressed. 

5 This is best demonstrated by a comparison between certain of the commons’ 
petitions and the resulting legislation which is said to be enacted ‘ par assent des 
prelatz, countes, barons et autres grantz’ (or some similar formula). These words are, 
for example, used in the ‘ articles ’ (Statutes of the Realm, i. 255 ff.) which gave effect 
to the petitions presented in the Candlemas parliament of 1327, replies which were 
evidently prepared by ‘le conseil’ for the consideration of the king and perhaps also 
of the magnates as a body (Rot. Parl. ii.11). The assent of the magnates to the requests 
of the commons is often expressed (Statutes of the Realm, i. 261, 265, 270, 275, 276, 
327, 371, 378), although other forms are frequently used which imply the assent of all 
those present in parliament in circumstances which would seem precisely similar. The 
question, however, of the significance of these varying formulae is too large to be 
discussed in a footnote. 

® Rot. Parl. ii, 139 (nos. 19, 23), 154 (nos. 39, 40), 330 (no. 48). 
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not only to give their counsel when there was a legal problem to 
solve: they might have to plead the king’s cause in actions to which 
he was a party.! But from time to time the king would have some 
great question of policy, some large administrative measure, to pro- 
pound ; and under Edward III war and the means of waging war 
became a constant preoccupation. The king did not himself pre- 
sent his proposals to parliament, whether they touched legislation 
diplomacy, war, or taxation.2, Who spoke on the king’s behalf in 
earlier reigns we rarely know: possibly at sessions which were 
devoted to judicial business there was no need for set speeches. 
However, we learn that at the parliament of Michaelmas 1275 the 
chief justice of.the common bench, Roger of Seaton, made a 
speech explaining how the king had expended all his treasure on 
the crusade and asking for a subsidy.* At the parliament of 
Hilary 1316, William Inge, one of the judges of the common 
bench, brought a message from the king, deferring the considera- 
tion of the more important political business until the earl of Lan- 
caster and other magnates arrived and arranging for the dispatch of 
other parliamentary business ; the earl of Hereford and the bishop 
of Norwich also spoke on the king’s behalf at this parliament. 
On other occasions there is a suggestion that the chancellor and 
the treasurer may have made formal speeches.® 

Edward III relied upon his chancellor, the chief justice of 
his bench, and his chamberlain to forward his business. The choice 
of a minister to make a speech or to pilot a proposal through 
parliament does not seem to have depended upon his office ; but 
a clerical chancellor must not be associated with any criticism 
of the pope and he would desire to refrain from any matter 
that might touch the criminal law. 
With the exception of Airmyn, who was specially charged to 


1 The ‘ sages of the law’ who were consulted together with the justices (Joc. cit.) 
doubtless included the serjeants ; cf. Rot. Parl. iii. 61 (no. 26), where they are specially 
mentioned as being consulted. Direct evidence of their acting as advocates in parlia- 
ment comes from the reign of Edward II (Rot. Parl. i. 352 (no. 2), 370 (no. 3)). 

* Except when he says a few formal words of thanks, the king is rarely reported 
as speaking in parliament at all: for three instances see Rot. Parl. ii. 54 (no. 10), 267 
(no. 30), 276 (no. 8). 

8 Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury (Rolls Series), ii. 281. Stubbs gives this 
and a certain number of other references, but he confines his attention to the speeches 
with which parliament was opened (Constitutional History, iii (1896), p. 442 f.). 

* Rot. Parl. i. 350 f. 

5 This is implied by the instructions to the chancellor and treasurer to open the 
Martinmas parliament of 1325; the king writes ‘ voloms ge vous teignez nostre lieu 
le dit primer iour de parlement por faire ce qi appent a la iornee, fesantz sauer as 
prelatz, contes, barons et as autres grantz qi y serront qe nous y serroms au temps 
auantdit prestz de conseiller et treter sur les bosoignes pur queux nous auoms fait 
somondre nostre dit parlement’ (Chancery Warrants, 130/7247). Presumably the 
same thing was expected of the treasurer and chancellor when they opened the Lenten 
parliament of 1305 (ibid. 53/5274: this is the document translated by Maitland, 
Memoranda de Parliamento, pp. lvi. f.). 
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draw up an account of certain of the proceedings of the parliament 
of Hilary 1316, Edwinstowe is the first clerk of the parliament 
to provide us with any details of the speeches of ministers. At 
the five parliaments from Michaelmas 1331 to Hilary 1333, the 
proceedings of which he recorded in a style hitherto unused, the 
principal speeches for the government were made by the chancellor 
and the chief justice of the king’s bench. In the first of these 
parliaments, the chancellor explained what business the king 
wished to be considered, relations with France, the king’s pro- 
jected visit to Ireland, and the keeping of the peace ; he made 
a further speech to the magnates on relations with France and 
arranged for the committee to which the question was to be 
referred ; he specially charged les commonaltes to consider how 
the peace could be better kept.1 In March 1332 both the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the chancellor made introductory 
speeches. No details are given of the archbishop’s speech ; the 
chancellor explained that the king desired advice regarding the 
proposal of the king of France that they should go on a crusade.” 
Geoffrey le Scrope, the chief justice of the king’s bench, then 
referred to the prevalence of organized breaches of the peace by 
armed companies and asked for advice how to deal with the evil : 
at this point the prelates and the proctors of the clergy withdrew, 
on the plea that they could not advise in such a matter, which 
suggests the reason why the chancellor did not introduce the 
question. Scrope is again mentioned as asking for advice on 
the king’s relations with France ; and he made a third speech in 
laying before the magnates the case of John Grey of Rotherfield 
and William de la Zouch of Ashby, who had quarrelled in the 
king’s presence.? Again, in the September parliament of the same 
year, the chancellor made the introductory speech,* but Scrope 
asked for advice whether the king should stay, so that the business 
of parliament might be finished, or whether he should depart 
immediately forthenorth.5 In the December parliament, however, 
Scrope made the introductory speech; perhaps no further speeches 
were made, for the parliament was speedily adjourned on account 
of the scanty attendance of magnates. When business was 
resumed after Hilary, on the second day Scrope made what must 
have been a long speech, recounting the happenings at the two 
previous parliaments and asking for advice on the course to be 
pursued towards Scotland.’ The proceedings were terminated by 
a speech by the chancellor announcing the king’s decision to take 
further advice, in particular of the pope and the king of France, and 


1 Ret. Parl. ii. 60 f. (nos. 1, 2, 6). 2 Ibid. p. 64 (no. 4). 
3 Ibid. p. 64 f. (nos. 5, 10, 12). * Ibid. p. 66 (no. 1). 
5 Ibid. p. 66 (no. 3). ® Ibid. p. 67 b. 

7 Thid. p. 69 (no. 6). 
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the appointment of a special body of councillors to deal with 
Scottish relations. 

Edwinstowe’s successors were, as a rule, more sparing of names, 
and we are often left in ignorance of the principal speakers in 
parliament ; but it is evident that throughout the reign matters 
were arranged very much as in the earlier years. We may take 
a few examples from rolls which afford fairly full information. 
In 1363 parliament was summoned for Friday 6 October; on that 
day the chief justice of the king’s bench announced an adjourn- 
ment until the following Monday because there was not yet a full 
attendance.? On the Monday the chancellor stated what business 
was to be discussed ;* no further speeches are reported until 
3 November, when the chancellor enjoined the magnates and 
commons to secure the observance of the sumptuary law that 
had been framed in the parliament and asked their advice whether 
it should take the form of an ordinance or of a statute. At the 
Hilary parliament of 1365 the chancellor is recorded as making 
three speeches—setting out the business to be transacted,> asking 
for a subsidy,® and finally stating what subsidy had been granted.’ 
He made a similar series of speeches at the May parliament of 
1366,8 but on this occasion Thomas of Ludlow, the chief baron of 
the exchequer, is recorded as bringing before parliament the 
case of William de Septvans, who had been fraudulently proved to 
be of age while still a minor.® In the May parliament of 1368 it was 
the archbishop of Canterbury who conducted the proceedings: he 
announced the preliminary adjournment to permit a full attend- 
ance ;!© he made the formal speech setting out the business to be 
transacted ;" he made a speech to the magnates on relations with 
Scotland ;}2 he asked for a subsidy" and at a later stage announced 
to the king that a grant has been made. In this parliament 
the chief justice of the common bench, at the instance of the 
magnates, conducted the prosecution of John Lee, steward of the 
household.*® 

The growing importance of the king’s chamberlain and the 
steward of the household should be remarked. They come into 
prominence in the Easter parliament of 1341: it was an accident 
that as instruments of the king they engaged in unseemly alterca- 
tions with the archbishop of Canterbury ;* there is no suggestion 
that either the steward, Ralf baron of Stafford, or the chamberlain, 


1 Ibid. p. 69 (no. 7). 2 Ibid. p. 275 (no. 1). 
3 Loe. cit. * Ibid. p. 280 (nos. 38, 39). 
5 Ibid. p. 283 (no. 1). ® Ibid. p. 285 (no. 9). 
7 Ibid. p. 288 (no. 31). 8 Ibid. p. 289 (nos. 1, 7), 290 (no. 13). 
<n p- — M4). 7 mo p. = (no. 2 
.p. oh . p. 294 (no. 7). 
13 Ibid. > 295 or . 14 Ibid. . 297 oo 20). 
8 Loc. cit. 16 Birchington in Anglia Sacra, i. 38 ff. 
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John Darcy, had any personal animosity against Stratford. Darcy 
is mentioned as standing before the king with the magnates and 
the commons in this parliament and formally interceding on 
behalf of the archbishop.1. From the fact that the chamberlain 
and the steward were required to swear to maintain the laws of the 
land it is evident that they were now among the leading ministers 
of the king,? although, if we can trust the well-informed London 
chronicler, they were at this time regarded as upstarts and unworthy 
of a leading place in parliament.? However, in the Trinity parliament 
of 1344, John Darcy was a prominent member of the council, and, 
as on other occasions, took precedence of the keeper of the privy 
seal.4 In the September parliament of 1346 he was one of the 
messengers from the king ; but this fact, of course, has no bearing 
upon his place in parliament.5 Darcy’s successor in office, 
Bartholomew Burghersh, was commissioned in the Hilary parlia- 
ment of 1352 to ask for the advice of the commons on the French 
war,® and again in the April parliament of 1354 he asked the com- 
mons whether they were in favour of peace.’ We should not omit 
a passing reference to the part he played in the great council of 
October 1353 in requesting a subsidy on wool, hides, and woolfells.® 
The last of Edward ITI’s chamberlains, Robert of Ashton, intro- 
duced in the parliament of 1377 the question of action against 
papal usurpations, a matter that could not fitly be mentioned by 
the clerical chancellor.® The steward of the household did not 
become prominent in parliament until the reign of Richard IT,}° 
but, as we have already seen, he and the chamberlain were included 
among the auditors of petitions from the year 1351. 

We should note that when some one wasavailable who, although 
he might not be a prominent minister, had special knowledge of 
business brought before parliament, he might be called upon to 
speak. Thus Bartholomew Burghersh, at that time a knight of 
the household," explained in the Easter parliament of 1343 the 
circumstances of the truce with France, because he was with 
the king and had a more intimate knowledge of the facts than the 
chancellor. Similarly, in the Martinmas parliament of 1355, 

1 Ibid. p 41. 

2 Rot. Parl. ii. 128 (no. 10), 130 (no. 42), 132 (no. 52). In 1376 they are sworn with 
the chancellor, treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, and others to execute the ordinances 
of the continual council (ibid. p. 323 (no. 13)). 

% French Chronicle of London (Camden Soc.), p. 90. Robert Parving, who had 
been rapidly promoted justice of the common bench, chief justice of the king’s bench, 
and then chancellor, was included among the upstarts, as well as William of Kilsby, 
keeper of the privy seal, as to whom see Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative 
History, iii. 84 ff., 116 ff., 162 f. * Rot. Parl. ii. 150 (no. 13). 

5 Ibid. pp. 157 (no. 5), 158 (no. 7). § Ibid. p. 237 (no. 8). 

7 Ibid. p. 262 (no. 58). 8 Ibid. p. 251 (no. 32). 

® Ibid. p. 363 (no. 13). 10 Cf. ibid. iii. 5, 10 ff., 34. 


1! Cf. Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iv. 115. 
12 Rot. Parl. ii. 136 (no. 7). 
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Walter Mauny spoke in place of William Shareshill, the chief 
justice of the king’s bench, and narrated how the king had fared 
in his French campaign, a preliminary to a demand by Shareshill 
for a subsidy.1_ What appears to be a very exceptional departure 
occurred in the Lenten parliament of 1372. The chancellor, John 
Knyvet, made the formal opening speech, but it was Guy Brian 
who announced to the lords the retrocession of Aquitaine by the 
prince of Wales to the king. On the following day Brian spoke 
again, this time to both lords and commons, and on the king’s 
behalf asked for a subsidy.2, No reasons suggest themselves for 
the selection of a baron occupying no official position to act as the 
official spokesman on these occasions. 

The speeches made by the king’s spokesmen which are noticed 
in the parliament rolls were delivered to a full assembly of magnates 
and commons or occasionally to the magnates or the commons 
separately. Much discussion must, however, have taken place in 
less formal fashion and, although on only one occasion have we 
much precise information, we must suppose that, as in earlier 
reigns,’ a good deal of the business was performed by committees. 
The one occasion on which we are well informed is the Lenten 
parliament of 1340 when eight committees were set up, apart 
from those which had to deal with petitions.‘ These eight com- 
mittees were very largely official in character: those concerned 
with questions of defence contained, besides bishops, earls, 
and barons, knights in the king’s service. Thus, the committee 
appointed to consider the keeping of the Scottish march included 
the bishops of Durham and Carlisle, the earl of Angus, Henry 
Percy, Ralph Neville, and Anthony Lucy, who had received indivi- 
dual writs of summons, and also Walter of Crayke, William of 
Felton, John of Stirling, and Thomas of Rokeby, who were presum- 
ably nominated because they were in the king’s service and 
knew the march.5 Felton, it is true, was one of the knights 
returned for Northumberland,® but this does not seem to have 
been a reason for appointing him to the committee, since it will not 
account for the presence of Stirling, Rokeby, or Crayke, although 
the last-named had been a knight of the shire in an earlier parlia- 


1 Ibid. pp. 264 f. (nos. 4-10). Mauny had received writs as a baron summoning 
him to parliament from 1347 onwards (Lords’ Reports, iv. 574). He held no civil office, 
except the sinecure marshalcy of the king’s bench, the grant of which had been obtained 
for him by Thomas of Brotherton, but of which he was unable to get possession for 
many years (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, pp. 430, 471, 587, 592; Ancient Petitions 
no. 3125). 

? Rot. Parl. ii. 309 f. Guy Brian had been summoned as a baron to parliament from 
1351 (Lords’ Reports, iv. 589). For an outline of his career, see the Complete Peerage 
(1912), ii. 361. 

3 Ante xlvi. 535, 547; supra, p. 202. * Supra, p. 387. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 113 (no. 17). 

® Return of Members of Parliament, i. 131; for his Scottish command see Rot. 
Parl. ii. 115 (no. 44). 
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ment. Similarly, the committee for keeping the Channel Islands 
and the sea-coasts included the bishops of London, Chichester, and 
Salisbury, the earls of Surrey, Arundel, and Huntingdon, and also 
Robert Bourchier and Constantine Mortimer (who had been, but 
were not in this parliament, knights of the shire for Essex and 
Norfolk), together with Thomas de Ferrers, the keeper of the 
Channel Islands.2 The committees dealing with diplomatic and 
financial matters included a large proportion of judges and clerks : 
William de la Zouch, the treasurer, who had been keeper of the 
privy seal;* Geoffrey le Scrope, who had recently retired from 
the post of chief justice of the king’s bench;* Shardlow, justice of 
the king’s bench ;> John of Stonor, chief justice of the common 
bench ;* Robert of Saddington, chief baron of the exchequer ;? 
John of Shoreditch® and William Pole,® puisne barons ; John of 
Saint Pol, keeper of the rolls of chancery ;?° John of Thoresby, 
a senior chancery clerk.1! On the committee which had to deal 
with the ‘ chevance ’ of Brussels, John Pulteney, city merchant 
and financier, was placed. Only on one of these committees, that 
to audit the accounts of William Pole and other king’s agents, 
were the officials outnumbered. 

It is probably due to the unusual care exercised by the clerk 
of this parliament that we have such detailed information regard- 
ing the committees appointed to deal with the various items of 
business in Lent 1340; we cannot, however, altogether omit the 
possibility that the procedure itself was unusual and certainly we 
have but scanty information concerning the committees appointed 
at other parliaments of Edward III. In the Michaelmas parlia- 
ment of 1331 a committee to consider relations with France 
consisted of the archbishop of Canterbury, the chancellor (the 
bishop of Winchester), the treasurer (the bishop of Norwich), the 
bishops of Ely and Worcester, the earl Marshal, and the earl of 
Surrey, Henry Beaumont, Henry Percy, and Hugh Courtenay, 
Geoffrey le Scrope, chief justice of the king’s bench, William of 
Harle, chief justice of the common bench, with his fellows John 


? John of Stirling had recently been keeper of Edinburgh castle and had then pro- 
ceeded overseas in the king’s service (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1339-41, pp. 289, 327). 
Rokeby was at the moment keeper of Edinburgh and Stirling castles (Rot. Parl. ii. 115 
(no. 49)). For Crayke, see Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 1389; 1340-3, p. 105, Return 
of Members of Parliament, i. 109. 

* For Bourchier (who was shortly to become chancellor), see Return of Members of 
Parliament, i. 87 n., 89, 91, 100, 124, 126; for Mortimer, ibid. pp. 63, 65, 70, &c. For 
Thomas de Ferrers, see Rot. Parl. ii. 109 (no. 32), Cal. of Close Rolls, 1339-41, pp. 221, 
491. 

5 Rot. Parl. ii. 113 (nos. 14, 15, 16, 18), 114 (no. 22). 

* Ibid. 113 (nos. 13, 14, 15, 18). 5 Ibid. p. 113 (no. 13). 

® Ibid. p. 113 (no. 16). 7 Ibid. pp. 113 (no. 16), 114 (no. 22). 

® Ibid. p. 113 (no. 13). ® Ibid. p. 113 (no. 14). 

10 Ibid. p. 113 (no. 13). 1 Ibid. p. 113 (no. 13). 

12 Ibid. 113 (no. 14). 18 Ibid. p. 114 (no. 22). 
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of Stonor and John of Cambridge. In the Hilary parliament of 
1333 a committee of six bishops (one of whom was the chancellor), 
two earls, and four barons deliberated apart on Scottish affairs, 
apparently with the king’s official councillors. In the Trinity 
parliament of 1344 a committee was set up to settle the terms of the 
letters patent which were to embody the replies to the commons’ 
petitions and the conditions attached to the grant of a subsidy ; 
this committee consisted of four bishops, two earls, and a baron, 
the chancellor Saddington, the treasurer Eddington, the king’s 
chamberlain, the keeper of the privy seal, seven justices, John of 
Thoresby, keeper of the rolls of chancery, and John of Saint Pol, now 
keeper of the Domus Conversorum.* Apart from these instances 
we have hints of committee procedure, as when the justices and 
others learned in the law are consulted upon legal issues,‘ and 
when the clerk of the parliament mentions three persons only as 
present when documents are handed to him for entry on the roll.5 

One form of extra-parliamentary committee deserves special 
mention here. In the Michaelmas parliament of 1340 there was 
appointed a standing committee consisting of a prelate, two earls, 
and two barons to hear petitions complaining of delay of justice 
in any of the king’s courts: these five, who were assisted, as we 
should expect, by the official members of the council, held office 
until the following parliament. The committee might either 
come to a decision or, in cases of exceptional difficulty, might 
bring the issue before parliament when it next met. Although 
this device left no permanent mark on the constitution, it seems 
to have endured for several years, for we have the record of the 
appointment of a fresh committee in 1344.7. The departure is of 
interest as testifying to the desire to keep a parliamentary tribunal 
in continual existence for the purpose of remedying the law’s 
delays, one of the prime purposes which the medieval parliament 
was required to serve. 

It is in the reign of Edward III that a house of commons 
definitely emerges. Of the functions of the commons we propose 
to say nothing further here :* but it is germane to the present 
discussion to refer to those who acted as their ‘ speaker ’ and their 
clerk. William Trussel who spoke for the commons at the Easter 
parliament of 1343 was neither a knight of the shire nor a burgess, 
and there can be no doubt that he was in the king’s service.’ It is 

1 Ibid p. 61 (no. 2). 2 Ibid. p. 69 (no. 6). 3 Ibid. p. 150 (no. 13). 

* Ibid. pp. 139 (nos. 19, 23), 154 (nos. 39, 40), 330 (no. 48). 

5 Ibid. p. 226 (no. 7). ® Statutes of the Realm, i. 282 f. 

7” Foedera, m1. i. 13. The procedure was revived for a special case in 1385 in 


circumstances which point to its long disuse (Rot. Parl. iii. 399). 


8 We have dealt with the matter in some detail in the Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
x. 6 ff. 


® Rot. Parl. ii. 136 (no. 9). There were several William Trussels, whose careers it is 
not easy to disentangle (cf. Foss, Judges, iii. 307 ff., and Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v.). This 
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likely that he is to be identified with the William Trussel who 
acted as ‘ proctor of the whole parliament ’ after the meeting at 
Hilary 1327.1 His presence on both occasions has puzzled those 
who have not realized that the king’s ministers had their place 
in parliament. By the end of the reign, however, the commons in 
their dealings with the council in parliament were represented by 
their own members.2, When it became the practice for the 
commons to present those petitions of a public nature which 
they were prepared to avow, they obviously had need of a clerk. 
The earliest occupant of the office we can trace is Robert of 
Melton, who appears to have been acting in 1363; he was achancery 
clerk and was succeeded in the next reign by another chancery 
clerk.2 There is no suggestion that the commons appointed their 
own clerk. The post was officially termed that of ‘ under-clerk of 
the parliament’ ; there was no need for a separate clerical establish- 
ment. 

Here we conclude our survey of the activities of the king’s 
ministers in parliament. They are still called upon throughout 
the reign of Edward III to perform the technical work which 
parliament has to do and, as the administrative system develops, 
ministers who have assumed a new importance take a prominent 
place in parliament. But they all do their work in the shadow of 
the rising power of the peerage and the commons. The difference 
we cannot fail to remark between the parliaments of Edward I 
and the later parliaments of Edward III, we may already discern 


William Trussel seems certainly distinct from the receiver of the chamber in 1333-5 
(Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iv. 256, 286) and probably from 
the escheator of the same name. We would identify him with the William Trussel who 
was employed on various foreign missions (Foedera, ii. 1224, 1227; iii. 21 f. &c), and 
who was one of the king’s messengers in the July parliament of 1340 (Rot. Parl. ii. 
118-22) ; it was probably the same man who acted as one of the jury of knights which 
acquitted Thomas of Berkeley in the November parliament of 1330 (ibid. p. 57 (no. 16)). 
The summons sent to him on 26 February 1343 (Lords’ Reports, iv. 548) was most 
probably in connexion with the subsequent proceedings in parliament, but he was not 
summoned by writ to parliament. 

1 Knighton, Chronicon, i. 441. Stubbs (Constitutional History, iii. 470 n.) suggested 
that we have to do in 1327 and 1343 with father and son. 

? This appears to be certain from the statement attributed to the duke of Lancaster 
by the Anonimalle Chronicle (p. 84), ‘dusz ou tresz purrount soeffire a une foitz, come 
ad este use avaunt ces hures’. In 1348 the commons ask leave to choose four or six 
of their number to prosecute their petitions before a committee of the council (Rot. 
Parl. ii. 201). Cf. ibid. pp. 113 (no. 7), 237 (no. 8). 

% This statement depends upon a series of deductions. John of Scarborough was 
described by the commons in 1388 as ‘ their common clerk’ (Rot. Parl. iii. 245); on 
5 March 1385 he had received a grant for life of the office of ‘ under-clerk of the parlia- 
ment ’, an office that Robert of Melton had previously held by letters patent of Edward 
III, receiving therefor a hundred shillings a year from the exchequer (Cal of Pat. 
Rolle, 1381-5, p. 535). What is practically certainly a confirmation of these letters 
patent was made by Richard II on 17 March 1378 (ibid. 1377-81, p. 154) and this refers 
to a grant of a hundred shillings a year to Robert of Melton by letters patent of 
Edward III of 3 April 1363-which we can find enrolled under this date (ibid. 1361-4 
p. 323). 
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between the parliaments of Edward I and those of Edward II. 
In the parliaments of the first Edward the professional element 
is all important : there seems no obvious reason why parliament 
should not function, save in exceptional circumstances, without 
the assistance of the baronage and certainly without the repre- 
sentatives of the commons. But the baronage under Edward II, 
reverting to their policy under Henry III, seized upon parliament, 
as they had endeavoured to seize upon the council, as a means of 
controlling the government. If they failed to control the govern- 
ment of the country, they at least succeeded in sharing with 
the ministerial element the control of the parliamentary tribunals 
and this control they retained. The effect gradually achieved was 
threefold : the dominant purpose of parliament became political 
instead of judicial; the principal ministerial offices were occu- 
pied by members of either house ; the judges and the masters in 
chancery had no place in parliament except as assistants. 

The reign of Edward III saw all the steps taken that led 
ultimately to the transformation of parliament. We must not, 
however, exaggerate the distance traversed by 1377. Indeed, to 
contemporaries there seemed little change: year by year the 
progress had been imperceptible. Under Richard II men still 
assumed parliament to be serving the same ends as it had served 
under Edward I or Henry III,! and they made no greater mistake 
than did the parliamentarians of the seventeenth century who 
sought precedents in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is only on a near view, by an examination of the actual work 
of parliament and of the status and functions of the men who 
performed the work, that the extent of the changes becomes 
apparent. 

The modern parliament is the consequence of the feudal 
reaction of the fourteenth century. If this sounds paradoxical, 
let us emphasize that we are discussing the history of an institution, 
of the machinery of administration: we are not attempting to 
explain the triumph of modern democracy. We began by compar-, 
ing the parliaments of England and France : we dare venture the 
opinion that, had the English parliament developed as did the 
parliament of Paris, nevertheless under other forms the commons 
would still have dominated the constitution in the nineteenth 
century. But in the fourteenth century the question was whether 
the English parliament should grow, as it was quite likely to grow, 
into a professional body of jurists and administrators, to become 
very much what the French parliament had become, or whether 
it should develop as a feudal court. H.G. RicHarpson. 

GEORGE SAYLES. 


1 See the petition of the commons in 1377 (Rot. Parl. iii. 23), on which we comment 
in the Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, ix. 1 f. 





The Knights’ Attendance in the Parha- 
ments of Edward III 


URING the past few years there has been much discussion 

of the medieval commons’ attitude towards the duty of 
serving in parliament and an important part of the discussion has 
concerned the alleged rarity of medieval re-elections. This has 
already led to the publication of two articles, Borough Representa- 
tion in Richard II’s Reign by Miss May McKisack,! and The 
Personnel of the Commons in Parliament under Edward I and 
Edward II, by Mr. J. G. Edwards,” in which the evidence for the 
periods they concern has been fully discussed, and which have 
proved that medieval re-elections were far less rare than was 
formerly supposed. 

It may be thought, therefore, that the compilation of further 
statistics can add little or nothing to what has already been estab- 
lished ; but, although such work cannot yield results as valuable 
as were those obtained by the first investigation of this subject, 
it may not be altogether unprofitable. For it is important that 
we should know whether the conclusions to which the study of 
the records for the reigns of Edward I and Edward II have pointed, 
are confirmed by the fuller evidence which comes from the 
following reign. 

Moreover, the tables which have so far been compiled have 
been based on two sources; the sheriffs’ returns, which record 
the names of those elected in the county courts to attend medieval 
parliaments, and the enrolment of writs de expensis which at the 
close of every parliament were issued to the knights and burgesses 
to enable them to collect from their constituents their wages for 
serving in parliament, four shillings a day being allowed to a 
knight, and half that amount to a burgess. This method was quite 
satisfactory when only the question of re-elections was being 
discussed, and, indeed, owing to the incompleteness of both 
sheriffs’ returns and writs de expensis for the reigns of Edward I 
and Edward II, it is the only method by which statistics for that 


1 Ante, xxxix. 511. 
2 Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester, 1925). 
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period could be obtained. But it is important also that we should 
be able to estimate the knights’ actual parliamentary experience, 
and as Professor Pollard has pointed out, election to serve in 
parliament does not prove actual attendance, and generally one 
cannot be sure that a knight or a burgess was present in any 
parliament unless his name can be found in the enrolment of 
writs de expensis.1 The knights’ parliamentary experience, there- 
fore, cannot well be discussed without the aid of tables based 
entirely on these records. Such tables will, almost certainly, 
underestimate the knights’ experience, since for many reasons it 
is unwise to regard the absence of a name from the writs de expensis 
as a proof of non-attendance. 

Miss McKisack has already shown the incompleteness of the 
enrolled writs de expensis for the burgesses,’ and although the 
majority of the knights appear to have obtained their writs, there 
are indications that not all the knights who attended parliament 
procured their writs de expensis, or had them enrolled. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that only the enrolled 
writs de expensis have survived, and though, as a rule, the enrol- 
ments seem to have been made with great care, from time to 
time mistakes are to be found, as when, after the parliament of 
March 1336, the names of Henry Frowick and Edmund Flambard, 
who were returned for Middlesex,’ appear in the enrolment as 
the representatives of Sussex. The possibility of names having 
been omitted through clerical error must therefore always be 
borne in mind. 

Again, it is not unlikely that some men failed to obtain their 
writs de expensis, or at least neglected to have them enrolled. 
This would very probably happen, whenever a member felt 
reasonably sure of being able to collect his wages without the aid 
of a writ, if fees were exacted either for the writs themselves, or 
for their enrolment. On this point I have been able to find no 
evidence. Tout says: ‘No doubt... there was a fee to pay before 
a member could get his expenses writ or have it enrolled,’> but he 
cites no authority for the statement. An item in the borough 
accounts of Ipswich® does indeed refer to a charge made for the 
writ, but, in this case, considerable time had elapsed between 
the date of the entry and the parliament to which it refers, and the 
fee which is said to have been paid for the writ may have been 
charged for the issue of a new writ, when the original had been 
lost. There is, however, nothing to indicate that fees were not 
exacted, and as it is well known that charges were made for most 


1 Evolution of Parliament, pp. 316, 317. 2 Ante, xxxix. 512-17. 
5 Return of Members of Parliament, pt. i, p. 109. * Ibid. p. 110. 

5 Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval History, iii. 292 n. 

® Bacon, Annals of Ipswich, p. 185. 
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other writs, and even for receipts of taxes,! it is quite possible 
that the absence of many names from the enrolment of writs 
de expensis could be explained by the unwillingness of certain 
individuals to pay the required fees. 

But, whatever may be the cause, the enrolment of writs de 
expensis, even for the knights, is not complete. For the parliament 
of 1360 no writs de expensis appear to have been enrolled, but it 
cannot be assumed for that reason that none of the commons 
attended the parliament. A still clearer proof is presented by the 
parliament of March 1340, in which, according to the rolls of 
parliament, a committee of nobles and commons, all of whom 
are mentioned by name, was appointed to deal with the commons’ 
petitions.? It is only reasonable to assume that the members of 
this committee were all present in parliament, yet the names of 
two of the knights, and of four of the burgesses, are not recorded in 
the enrolment of writs de expensis. 

Still more conclusive proof that the enrolments of writs de 
expensis are not always complete comes from two cases, cited by 
Madox, in which knights of the shire sued the sheriffs for detaining 
their wages.? One of these is an action brought in 1307 by William 
de Boyton against Thomas de Holme, who had been under-sheriff 
of Giles Munpinzon, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk. The plaintiff 
stated that, in the thirty-fifth year of King Edward I, Thomas de 
Holme, as under-sheriff, had levied on the community of the 
county of Suffolk fifteen pounds, which had been granted to him- 
self and to Robert de Raydon, his fellow knight of the shire, for 
their expenses in attending the parliament of Westminster to 
grant to the king a thirtieth of their goods as the rest of the 
kingdom did. The date of the parliament is not given, but the 
only one of the period which could be so described is that which 
was summoned to meet at Westminster in May 1306. To it 
William de Boyton and Robert de Raydon were returned for 
Suffolk, but their names are not contained in the enrolment of 
writs de expensis which were issued after that parliament. It is 
clear, however, that they had obtained writs de expensis as the 
under-sheriff acknowledged having received them. In the second 
case, which comes from the same year, William de Goldington, 
knight of the shire for Westmorland, complained that, although 
he had brought to the sheriff three writs* from the king commanding 


1 See the instances quoted by Dorothy Hughes in A Study of Social and Constitu- 
tional Tendencies in the Early Years of Edward III, p. 194. 

2 Rot. Parl. ii. 113. 

§ Thomas Madox, Firma Burgi, pp. 100, 101, nn. (u) and (x). 

* The knights who attended the parliament of Carlisle received two writs de expensis, 
the first dated 20 January 1307, and the second 10 March 1307 (Prynne, 4th part, 
p- 28). It is probably on that account that William de Goldington had delivered to the 
sheriff three writs for his expenses in attending the two parliaments. 
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that he should be paid his wages for attending the parliament at 
Carlisle in 35 Edward I, and that held at Northampton in the 
first year of Edward II, the sheriff had not levied them. Again, the 
sheriff acknowledged that he had received the writs, but the name 
of William de Goldington is not in the enrolment of writs de ex- 
pensis for the parliament of Carlisle, and no enrolment for the 
parliament of Northampton is extant. 

But although for these reasons the enrolled writs de expensis 
must be regarded as incomplete, they are in most cases, at any rate 
for the knights of the shire, the only extant proofs of attendance, 
and therefore it has seemed advisable to prepare a statistical study 
of these records for the reign of Edward III (the first period in 
which they are sufficiently complete to be used for such a purpose), 
which, besides making possible a comparison between the re- 
elections of this and the preceding period, will, by giving definite 
information as to the knights’ parliamentary experience, carry the 
investigation of their early history one step farther. 

Accordingly the three following tables have been prepared, 
and in order that these statistics may be the more easily compared 
with those already published, I have adopted for Tables I and 
II forms similar to those of Tables A and B in Mr. Edwards’s 
essay. 

The first table here shown has been arranged by parliaments, 
and gives the following information : 


Column A, the number of knights known to have attended or to 
have been returned. 

Column B, the number known to have received writs de ex- 
pensis. 

Column C, the number who, according to the enrolled writs de 
expensis, were representing their present constituencies for 
the first time. 

Column D, the number who had represented the same con- 
stituencies on any previous occasion. 

Column E, the numbers who were present for the second, third, 
fourth, fifth time, &c. 


The occasional absence of figures in column A denotes that 
for that parliament no sheriffs’ returns have been found. 

The meeting at Westminster in February 1329, which was 
really the reassembly of the prorogued parliament which met at 
Salisbury in October 1328, has here been treated as a separate 
parliament, and the councils of August 1352 and September 1353, 
to which the sheriffs were directed to return only one knight from 
each shire, have also been regarded as parliaments, but the 
parliament of 1360, owing to the total absence of writs de expensis 
for that session, has been omitted from this table. 
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A comparison of the figures in columns C and D shows that in 
thirty-two of the fifty-three parliaments here considered the 
experienced knights were in the majority, that in three the number 
of knights who had served in previous parliaments was equal to 
the number who were present for the first time, and that in eighteen 
the knights with previous parliamentary experience were in the 
minority, but that even in these cases, the minority was always 
considerable, the smallest being, in the parliament of April 1376, 
twenty-seven to forty-six. 

An addition of the figures in column 2 shows the total number 
of attendances during the period to have been 3,280, of these 
1,519 were first attendances, while 1,761 were attendances of men 
who had served in at least one previous parliament; thus, it appears 
that during the reign of Edward III the majority of attendances 
were by men with some previous parliamentary experience. 

Table II, which has been based wholly on the evidence of the 
enrolled writs de expensis, has been arranged by counties. It 
concerns only attendances in the fifty-three parliaments discussed 
in Table I, and gives the following information : 


Column A, the number of attendances during the period ; 

Column B, the number of knights who represented the county 
during this period ; 

Column C, an analysis of the figures in B, showing the number of 
knights attending once, twice, three times, &c., during the 
period 1327-77. 


As might have been expected, in view of the war with Scotland, 
which in the sheriffs’ returns is given as the reason for Northum- 
berland’s failure to send knights or burgesses to the parliaments 
of September 1327 and September 1332, representatives from that 
county received the fewest writs de expensis 61, as I have shown on 
Table II; but it is somewhat surprising to find that the next lowest 
record is that of Surrey 68, and next to Surrey come Middlesex 
and Cornwall, each with seventy-six attendances, while among 
the highest records are those of York and Buckingham, each with 
ninety-nine ; Northampton and Worcester with ninety-eight ; 
and Devon with ninety-seven. 

From this it would seem that regularity of attendance was 
neither hindered by distance from Westminster, nor encouraged 
by proximity to the capital. 

The question of re-elections as that term is employed by 
Professor Pollard? is not directly considered here, but Table III 
has been prepared to give information concerning consecutive 
attendances. It deals only with consecutive attendances during 
the reign of Edward III, and it has been based on the enrolled 


1 Return of Members of Parliament, pt. i, pp. 79, 99. 2 History, xi. 16, 17. 
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TABLE III 


Cc. | D. E. F. eo | @. 





Two | Three| Four , Five | Six | Seven 
or | or or | or or | or 

more | more more | more | more more 
Parliaments. immediately preceding parliaments, 


January 1327 
September 1327 
February 1328 
April 1328 
July 1328 
October 1328 
February 1329 
March 1330 
November 1330 
September 1331 
March 1332 
September 1332 
January 1333 
February 1334 
September 1334 
May 1335 
March 1336 
September 1336 
March 1337 
September 1337 
February 1338 
July 1338 
February 1339 
October 1339 
January 1340 
March 1340 
July 1340 
April 1341 
April 1343 
June 1344 
September 1346 
January 1348 
March 1348 
February 1351 
January 1352 
August 1352 
September 1353 
April 1354 
November 1355 
April 1357 
February 1358 
May? 1360 
January 1361 
October 1362 
October 1363 
January 1365 
May 1366 
May 1368 
June 1369 
February 1371 
November 1372 
November 1373 
April 1376 
January 1377 
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1 For this parliament no writs de expensis have been found. 
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writs de expensis, except that in order not to break the continuity, 
the sheriffs’ returns for the parliament of 1360, for which no writs 
de expensis are extant, have been used. 


Column A gives the number of knights in each parliament who 
are known to have received writs de expensis ; 

Column B, the number who had also attended the previous 
parliament ; 

Columns C, D, E, F, G, and H, the number of these known to have 
been present in two or more previous parliaments. 


This shows that the proportion of knights who had attended 
the previous parliament varied from one in twenty-three (1341) 
to one in three (April 1328, March 1332, and 1362), but that in 
only four parliaments, November 1330, 1341, 1343, and August 
1352, did they form less than a tenth of the knights known to 
have been present. It is apparent also that towards the end of the 
reign the numbers who had attended one and two immediately 
preceding parliaments tended to increase, and this in spite of the 
fact that the number of parliaments had greatly diminished. 

An exact comparison between the foregoing statistics and those 
already published for the reigns of Edward I and Edward II 
would, owing to the difference in the sources from which they were 
compiled, be unprofitable, but both studies have been prepared 
with a view to giving information on three main points; the 
number of men with some previous parliamentary experience 
returned to or serving in each parliament, the numbers of elections 
or attendances of individuals, and the frequency of election to 
or attendance in immediately successive parliaments, and from 
a general comparison of the evidence as to these three questions 
some important facts may be observed. 

Table A of Mr. Edwards’s essay and Table I of the present 
study have been arranged according to similar plans and contain 
similar information. The fact that Table A begins with the first 
extant returns and writs de expensis and consequently can show 
few previous attendances during the first few years with which 
it deals, renders difficult a fair comparison with Table I which has 
been based partly on the writs de expensis for the reign of 
Edward II. For this reason it has seemed best to omit the first 
three parliaments discussed in Table A. The meetings of January 
1301, November 1311, and February 1329, which were really 
reassemblies of prorogued parliaments, have also been omitted. 
The comparison then concerns twenty-nine parliaments which met 
under Edward I and Edward II and fifty-two of the reign of 
Edward III. In eleven, or rather more than a third, of the twenty- 
nine parliaments of the earlier period, the knights who had been 
elected on one or more previous occasions were in a majority ; 
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in thirteen parliaments, rather less than half of the whole number, 
they were in the minority ; and in five parliaments the number 
who had been elected to previous parliaments was exactly equal 
to the number who were returned for the first time. Under 
Edward III those who had served in one or more previous parlia- 
ments formed the majority in thirty-one or approximately three- 
fifths of the fifty-two parliaments now under consideration. They 
formed a minority in eighteen, or approximately, a third, of these 
parliaments, and in three parliaments their number equalled that 
of those who were serving for the first time. 

The increase in the number of men with some previous parlia- 
mentary experience becomes still more apparent when the pro- 
portions of those who had been returned to or had served in former 
parliaments in the two periods, are compared. The parliament to 
which the largest number of knights who had previously been 
elected were returned was that of September 1313 in which four 
out of every five—(59-75)—had been chosen to represent the shire 
on at least one former occasion, and the table for the reign of 
Edward III shows no equally high proportion, the highest being 
in the parliament of July 1340, when practically three-fourths 
of the knights—(26-36)—had previously represented their shires. 
On the other hand, in seven of Edward III’s parliaments approxim- 
ately two-thirds of the knights had attended previous parliaments, 
while this proportion of experienced men was reached in only three 
parliaments of the earlier period. In fifteen parliaments under 
Edward III between half and two-thirds of the knights had served 
in previous parliaments, but similar proportions are found in only 
four of the parliaments analysed in Table A. Of parliaments in 
which approximately half of the knights had previously been 
present or returned, there were nineteen during the reign of 
Edward III, and thirteen in the reigns of his two predecessors. In 
nine of Edward III’s parliaments the proportion of knights who 
had served in former parliaments was less than one in two, but 
greater than one in three, and about the same proportion is found 
in four parliaments of the earlier period. In one parliament under 
Edward III the proportion of experienced knights fell to ap- 
proximately one-third, while such a proportion is found on four 
occasions during the earlier period. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that in two of the last-mentioned 
parliaments, those of January 1307 and September 1314, the men 
who had been elected to previous parliaments formed somewhat 
less than a third, twenty-three in seventy-two and twenty-one in 
sixty-six, while under Edward III the smallest proportion of 
experienced knights formed more than a third of the whole 
number, twenty-seven out of seventy-three. 

The higher proportions of experienced knights shown in the 
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table of Edward III’s reign may be due, in part, to the gaps in the 
evidence for the earlier period, but as considerably higher pro- 
portions would have been obtained had Table I, like Table A, 
been based on the evidence both of the sheriffs’ returns and of the 
writs de expensis, the advantage that might come from fuller 
evidence has been greatly reduced, if not altogether removed, by 
the restriction of Table I to known attendances. It seems, there- 
fore, that the higher proportions of the later period may be 
attributed mainly to a real increase in the practice of returning 
men with some previous parliamentary experience. 

A comparison between Table B and Table II is somewhat 
easier as each deals entirely with records of the period with which 
it is concerned. When the two tables are examined it appears 
that the proportion of those who under Edward III are known to 
have served in more than one parliament was slightly higher than 
the proportion of those who were re-elected during the earlier 
period. The increase, which seems very slight, is perhaps shown 
most clearly when the attendances of the later period are compared 
with the elections of the earlier. The number of elections discussed 
in Table B amount to 2,269, and as 1,164 knights are known to 
have been returned, 1,105, or fifty-nine less than the number of 
first elections, must have been the elections of men who had been 
returned on at least one previous occasion. In Table II 3,280 
attendances are considered, and the number of individuals known 
to have attended parliaments as knights of the shire is 1,636. 
The number of attendances by men who had served in at least 
one former parliament was therefore 1,644, or eight more than 
the number of first attendances. 

It should be observed, moreover, that under Edward I and 
Edward II one knight was elected to ten parliaments, and one 
to eleven, but no individual to more than eleven, while under 
Edward III five men served in ten parliaments, one in eleven, one 
in twelve, two in thirteen, one in fourteen, one in sixteen, and one 
in seventeen. The greater length of the second period may, in 
part, explain these higher records, but*they cannot be entirely 
the result of this cause as in every case, except that of Nicholas 
de Styvecle, whose first parliament was May 1341, and who was 
last present in 1376, the parliamentary service of those who 
attended most frequently took place within a number of years 
which could easily have fallen within the shorter period. 

It must again be emphasized that the figures in Table II 
represent known attendances, and that if both returns and writs 
de expensis had been utilized it would contain considerably 
higher records of re-elections. 

Moreover, the number of men which Table B shows to have 
been elected more than once is considerably increased by those 
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who were returned to the parliaments of January 1301 and 
November 1311, to which the sheriffs were directed to send those 
who had been elected to the preceding parliament, and to which 
forty-one and fifty-three of those who had been elected in March 
1300 and August 1311 were returned, while the only similar 
addition to the numbers in Table II is that of the twenty-nine 
knights who attended the parliament of October 1328 and its 
reassembly in February 1329. 

For these reasons the apparently slightly higher figures for 
the reign of Edward III probably represent a much greater increase 
in the numbers of re-elections. 

Attention has already been drawn to the increase towards the 
end of Edward III’s reign in the numbers of those who attended 
two and three consecutive parliaments, and when the evidence 
of consecutive attendances for the whole reign is compared with 
the evidence of elections to immediately successive parliaments 
under Edward I and Edward II, the growing frequency of re- 
elections, in the narrowest sense of that word, becomes still more 
apparent. It is true that during the earlier period there were 
among those elected to every parliament after 1298, never fewer 
than six knights who had been returned to the preceding parlia- 
ment, and that in six assemblies during the reign of Edward III 
fewer than six who had served in the previous parliament were 
present, but two of these assemblies were the councils of 1352 and 
1353, to which only one knight was sent from each shire, and the 
remaining small numbers are more than balanced by the higher 
numbers in other parliaments. During the earlier period, if the 
parliaments of January 1301 and November 1311 are excluded, 
the highest number of knights in any parliament, who had been 
returned to the preceding parliament, was twenty-six, in Septem- 
ber 1313; and to no other parliament of the period were more 
than nineteen of those who had been returned to the previous 
parliament, elected, while under Edward III twenty-seven of 
those who had served in the previous parliament were present in 
that of April 1328, and ‘in eight other parliaments of the reign, 
those of March 1332, July 1338, March 1348, April 1354, April 
1357, October 1362, October 1363, and May 1368, the number 
was twenty or more. 

Furthermore, the attendance in a series of consecutive parlia- 
ments became, during the reign of Edward III, far more common 
than had been election to a number of consecutive parliaments in 
the time of his two predecessors. During the earlier period, sixty 
county representatives were returned to three consecutive parlia- 
ments, fourteen to four, five to five, one to six, and one to seven, 
but under Edward III, 124 knights are known to have attended 
three consecutive parliaments ; forty-two, four; nineteen, five ; 
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nine, six; four, seven; and one, Ralph de Bocking of Suffolk, 
served in eight successive parliaments. 

In comparing these figures, it must be remembered that the 
later period contains some twenty more parliaments, and therefore 
if re-elections had occurred with equal frequency during the two 
periods the figures for Edward III’s reign should show an increase 
of slightly more than a third, but under Edward III twice the 
number of the earlier period served in three consecutive parlia- 
ments, three times the number served in four, nearly four times 
the number in five, nine times the number in six, and four times 
the number in seven, and such great differences in the numbers 
can be accounted for only by a considerable increase in number of 
re-elections. 

This comparison of the statistics for the two periods shows 
clearly that the conclusions to which the evidence for the reign 
of Edward I and Edward II has already pointed, are fully con- 
firmed by the records for the later period, which prove not only 
that re-elections were frequent, but that numerous individuals 
actually attended many parliaments. The figures given in the 
tables of this chapter rather under-estimate the experience of the 
county representatives, as a knight’s attendance for each county 
has been considered without regard to his representation of any 
other constituency. Thus, in 1369, when Fulk de Bermyngeham, 
after representing Warwickshire in the parliaments of 1351, 1361, 
1362, 1365, and 1366, was for the first time knight of the shire 
for Buckingham, he has been counted among those who were in 
their first parliament, although this was really the sixth parlia- 
ment in which he had served. 

The number of knights who, during this period, represented 
more than one constituency is not very large, but it is large enough 
to deserve attention. About sixty-five knights appear to have 
served in parliament for more than one county and fifty-seven for 
boroughs as well as shires. 

Of the sixty-five who were returned for more than one county, 
fifty-eight represented two counties ; six, three; and one four. 
Twenty-three of those who represented only two counties served 
for pairs of counties which were under a single sheriff, and five 
who were returned for more than two, represented two counties 
with the same sheriff and some neighbouring shire. In most other 
cases, also, the counties represented by the same individual were 
adjacent, or at least not far distant from each other. But this is not 
always so, for Robert Tresilian and Nicholas Tamworth represented 
Berkshire and Cornwall; Simon de Kynardesleye, Lincolnshire and 
Essex ; and William de Sancto Omero, Norfolk and Wiltshire. 

A number of the representatives of more than one county 
were sheriffs who were returned for each of two shires in which 
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they exercised their office. Thus John de Brompton, who was 
sheriff of Oxford and Berkshire from February 1327 to November 
1328, represented Berkshire in the parliament of February 1328, 
and Oxfordshire in that of April 1328; John de Hinkeleye, when 
sheriff of Shropshire and Staffordshire,? was returned for both 
these counties to the parliaments of March 1330, 1335, and March 
1336 ; and Guy de Sancto Claro, when sheriff of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon,’ represented Cambridge in the great council of 1353, 
and the parliament of 1354, and, when sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk,* was returned to parliament for the latter in 1357. The 
sheriffs’ probable motives for attending parliaments, I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere,‘ and cases like those just cited support the view 
that the sheriffs served in parliament by their own desire. 

A few others who represented more than one shire were dis- 
tinguished men of the period. Nicholas Tamworth and Nicholas 
Damory, for example, seem to have been men of more than 
ordinary knowledge and ability, and it is not unlikely that the 
king specially desired them to be present among the knights, 
while lawyers like James de Woodstock and Robert Tresilian may 
have been glad to take advantage of any opportunity of serving 
as knights of the shire. 

Again, in the twenty instances in which a single individual 
was returned to the same parliament for two shires he may have 
undertaken the double duty in the hope of obtaining double wages. 
Sometimes, however, this arrangement may have been a financial 
expedient adopted by one of the counties ; as on five occasions, 
a knight who had been returned simultaneously for two counties 
had his writ de expensis enrolled as a representative of one, but 
not of the other. The majority, however, seem to have been 
ordinary country gentlemen with no special reasons for wishing 
to serve in parliament. But all the representatives of more than 
one county, concerning whose estates I have been able to obtain 
any information, held land in all the shires for which they were 
returned, and in this fact the explanation probably lies. Admini- 
strative offices in a county could be assigned to any one who held 
sufficient land there, and many men were commissioners of the 
peace in every county in which their estates lay. Similarly, the 
possession of land in any shire probably involved the duty of 
representing it in parliament if elected. 

Of the fifty-seven men who during this period were returned 
for boroughs as well as shires, little can be said. Except in the 
counties of Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, where a single 
individual seems often to have been returned by several con- 
stituencies, the constituencies for which the same man was 

1 Lists of Sheriffs, p. 107. 2 Ibid. p. 117. 

® Ibid., pp. 12, 87. 4 Ante, xlvi. 372-88. 
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returned were usually one borough and one shire, which was 
generally the one in which the borough was situated, but occa- 
sionally, as in the case of John James, who was returned for 
Wallingford and Oxfordshire, the borough represented lay outside 
the shire. 

Even to attempt to explain the reasons which may have led 
them to represent their different constituencies would require a 
far more intimate knowledge of each individual than can at present 
be gleaned from the records, but, in most cases they seem to have 
been burgesses of the boroughs and landholders in the shires for 
which they served, and, therefore, as in the case of those returned 
for two or more shires, the right or the duty of representation 
seems to have come from the tenure of land. 

Whether parliamentary service was regarded as a privilege 
or as a duty must remain an open question, but if there is nothing 
to show that election was desired, there is also nothing to suggest 
that the duty of representing the shires was undertaken unwillingly, 
and whatever may have been the individual’s attitude towards 
the service, the records prove that it was performed with remark- 
able regularity. 

What is still more important, from the evidence contained in 
the three tables shown above, it is clear that in every parliament 
held during the period, there were, among the knights, a con- 
siderable number of men whose presence in previous parliaments, 
and particularly in the immediately preceding parliament, would 
give some measure of continuity to the various meetings ; and 
whose practical knowledge gained from personal experience, may 
well have been one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of the commons’ power. K. L. Woop-Lzecu. 





Episcopal Administration in England in 
the Exghteenth Century 


HE history of England in the eighteenth century, alike in state 
Toa church, is not commonly recommended to be read ‘ for 
example of life and instruction of manners’. The traditional 
association of the names of Walpole and Newcastle with legends 
of incredible parliamentary corruption has suggested an atmo- 
sphere of general moral debasement against which writers of the 
straiter school have levelled congenial invective. Since political 
and ecclesiastical affairs run always closely parallel, responsibility 
for the moral obliquity of the age has been ascribed freely to the 
condition of the established church. In a pungent obiter dictum 
Dr. B. J. Kidd turns aside from his survey of the early centuries 
to make comparison of ‘ the minister Walpole ’ with Licinius and 
‘other tyrants, Maximin, the Vandal king Gaiseric and Henry VIII’ 
as notorious oppressors of the Christian church ;! whilst even 
the gentler judgement of Gwatkin concludes that ‘the age of 
Walpole was an age of stagnation ’.2 In the ecclesiastical sphere 
this disapproval has proceeded in large measure from the suspen- 
sion in 1717 of the sessions of convocation, and from the spell cast 
upon historians by the two secessions of the century, the non- 
jurors and the methodists. To admirers of the Caroline high- 
church tory divines, the departure of the non-juring clergy at the 
outset of the period signalized the removal of the candlestick of 
the apostate church whose communion they forsook; and to 
panegyrists of the later methodist leaders, the success of John 
Wesley has compromised fatally the reputation of the contem- 
porary episcopate which rejected his apostolate. Shattered by 
the fire of criticism from such opposite directions, the character 
and achievement of the conformist bishops and clergy have 
received scant appreciation. They have been condemned for their 
political subservience to the whigs and censured for neglect of 
their ecclesiastical duties. Of recent years indeed there have been 
signs that a less prejudiced estimate is in process of creation. The 
detailed evidence published by Ollard and Walker fully justifies 


1 History of the Church to A.D. 461, ii. 4. 
* Church and State in England to the Death of Anne, p. 392. 
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their conclusion concerning the clergy of the York diocese that 
‘the strong impression left by these returns is that of a body of 
conscientious and dutiful men, trying to.do their work according 
to the standards of their day’ It has to be admitted even in 
this instance that, in regard to the questions of pluralism and non- 
residence, the editors have not maintained their resolution to 
interpret their records ‘ according to the standard of their day ’, 
for they are prone to censure from the standpoint of a later century. 
It is the tendency to sit in judgement upon the eighteenth century 
in accordance with the ideals of its successor which is the chief 
barrier to a just and sympathetic appreciation of its character. 
For Mr. Gladstone is no farther removed from Walpole in his 
standard of the office of prime minister than Samuel Wilberforce 
from his predecessors at Oxford, Potter and Secker, in their 
conception of the duties of the episcopal office. To understand 
aright the achievement of the eighteenth-century episcopate, it 
must be recognized that contemporary opinion attached to their 
position both a political responsibility and an ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, the interaction of which explains most of the features 
which have perplexed and provoked hasty critics. The survey of 
the effect of political conditions upon the discharge of episcopal 
administration affords an instructive illustration of the relations 
of church and state in eighteenth-century England. 

Few spheres of ecclesiastical activity could better serve to test 
the conventional tradition of ‘ peaceful days of dullness and 
dignity ’ than the diocese of Lincoln, pre-eminent alike in extent 
and in the distinction of its prelates, under the administration of 
Wake and Gibson. This diocese, though reduced by the Henrician 
creation of the sees of Oxford and Peterborough, had retained still 
a wide territory, to which was added the further difficulty of its 
severance into two discontinuous parts, so that the bishop in 
passing from his seat at Buckden to his cathedral city had to 
cross the diocese of Peterborough. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the diocese of Lincoln embraced 1,312 parishes, 
scattered over five counties and six archdeaconries. Its first 
prelate after the Revolution was Dr. Thomas Tenison, who was 
nominated to the see on 21 October 1691 and left it in January 
1695 upon his translation to Canterbury. His brief episcopate 
was marked by considerable activity, contrasting markedly with 
that of his successor, Dr. James Gardiner, who, although dean of 
Lincoln before being elevated to the bishopric, never visited the 
‘diocese once in person during the decade of his office from 1695- 
1705. This record was surpassed by that of his contemporary at 
Carlisle, Dr. Thomas Smith, who, as his successor in that see, 
William Nicolson, humorously observed, ‘ never held one visitation 

1 Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 1743, i. xviii (1928). 
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in his eighteen years in imitation of his cousin-german of Lincoln ’.1 
Accordingly the nomination of Dr. William Wake to Lincoln in 
1705 was received by his friends as an intimation that more diligent 
oversight would be given to a diocese ‘ so intolerably neglected ’. 
The appointment of Wake was the result of a delicate political 
intrigue, of which mention need not be made here ;? nor is it 
necessary to dilate upon the virtues of his character further than 
to observe that already in 1699 he had said ‘ nolo episcopari ’ to 
the offer then made of the see of Oxford. He was consecrated to 
Lincoln on 21 October 1705, and held that see for a decade until 
his translation to Canterbury in 1715 in succession to Tenison his 
predecessor at Lincoln. He was succeeded there by his friend 
Dr. Edmund Gibson, then archdeacon of Surrey, canon of Chiches- 
ter, and rector of Lambeth, who presided over the diocese until 
his translation to London in 1723. The episcopate of Wake and 
Gibson at Lincoln, illustrated by occasional reference to other 
contemporary bishops, especially of the smaller diocese of Chiches- 
ter, affords a valuable insight into the problems and methods of 
eighteenth-century prelates in their ecclesiastical administration. 

It may be convenient to begin the survey with some mention 
of the cathedral church at Lincoln. Not indeed that the cathedral 
was the centre of diocesan activity either geographically or other- 
wise. Its remote situation made it too difficult of access to clergy 
of the southern part of the diocese. Even the archdeacons were 
glad to be excused the fatigue of the journey, as when in 1706 
Archdeacon Frank of Bedford wrote to his diocesan asking per- 
mission to absent himself from the bishop’s visitation of the 
cathedral. 


I am informed [he said] that your lordship intends to visit your church at 
Lincoln on Trinity Monday, and that you require the attendance of all 
members of that body there. I earnestly beseech your lordship to except 
one, that is your archdeacon of Bedford, who pleads the distance of the 
place, almost four-score miles, a large and young family without a head 
(their mother being at London for her health) and divers other reasons ; 

. and promises to compensate for his absence from Lincoln to attend 
your lordship in these southern counties as long as you shall be pleased to 
command him.! 


Nor was the bishop himself at Lincoln save infrequently, as may 
be judged from the circumstances that both Wake and Gibson 
ordained only twice in their cathedral church throughout their 
episcopate. A more amusing incident testifies to the same con- 
clusion, namely the intrusion of the ladies of Lincoln upon the 


1 Nicolson to Wake, 3 April 1710, Epist. 17, item. cexix, fo. 261. 

? See N. Sykes, The Cathedral Chapter of Exeter and the General Election of 1705, 
ante, xlv. 260-78. 

® Archdeacon Frank to Bishop Wake, 22 April 1706, Wake MSS. Lincoln, i, item xliv. 
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bishop’s seat in the cathedral. In 1705 Mr. Precentor Inett 
excused this encroachment as being ‘the common claim of that 
sex to do what they please ’, but added the more serious reason 
that ‘they very much wanted room in the quire for women, who 
in the heat of the year were very much straitened and incom- 
moded ; and upon that ground at assizes and other public times 
the bishop’s seat had been commonly used ’.! Attempts to stop 
the practice by fixing a lock to the seat had been resented by them 
as an affront, but Wake ordered that means to be tried again. 
The difficulty of the journey to Lincoln was so great that Wake 
was represented by a proxy at the ceremony of his enthronement. 
It is plain, therefore, that the dean and chapter were generally 
unharassed by episcopal oversight, whilst their administration of 
the church would appear also to have been effective and without 
scandal. 

The wealth and influence of the cathedral foundation may be 
perceived from its imposing list of dignities. It embraced four 
residentiary dignitaries, the dean, sub-dean, precentor, and chan- 
cellor, together with six archdeacons and fifty-eight prebends. Of 
these prebends those of Kilby and Stoke were attached to the 
precentor and chancellor respectively; those of Banbury and 
Cropredy to the bishopric of Oxford; that of Buckden was 
attached in 1706 to the bishopric of Lincoln ; whilst three pre- 
bends, of All Saints, St. Martin’s, and Thorngate had not been 
collated to since 1660, that of Sutton cum Buckingham had been 
only twice collated to since that date, and to the two prebends of 
Leighton Manor and Tame no collation had been made since 1549 
owing to alienation. In addition to these dignities, the foundation 
included six senior vicars in priest’s orders, seven junior lay vicars, 
an organist, four choristers, seven Furghurst chanters, and one 
schoolmaster. In reply to Wake’s visitation articles in 1709, the 
dean and chapter stated that their administration of both services 
and estates was marked by no irregularities. Neither the dean 
nor any residentiary had any cure of souls within the diocese, and 
all kept their residence duly. They observed that, although they 
always preached their turns, some prebendaries both omitted to 
appear in person and to provide substitutes, so that the resi- 
dentiaries had to make provision for the lack. But they affirmed 
quaintly : ‘we think the church doth not suffer by this, though we 
ourselves do’; and whilst testifying their desire to compel the 
defaulters to satisfaction, admitted that they ‘found great diffi- 
culty how to go about it’. With regard to services they reported 
that 
the feasts, vigils, fasts, days of abstinence, and other solemn days are duly 
kept and observed in the church, and the proper service of those days used 

1 Mr. J. Inett to Bishop Wake, 16 January 1705, Wake MSS., ibid., item xxxii. 
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according to the direction of the rubric ; [and that] there are no burthens 
permitted to be carried through the church, nor beggars to beg there, but 
there are some idle and disaffected persons that sometimes walk in the isles 
of the church during the time of divine service: but we use what powers 
we have to prevent them by our officers. 


For the rest, the fabric of the church and the residences was stated 
to be in good repair, and the school well conducted, so that the 
instruction of the choristers was provided for by their being taught 
‘ vocal and instrumental music, to write and cast accounts ; and 
when their voices failed they were usually put out to trades or 
otherwise provided for by the dean and chapter’. In his visita- 
tion of Chichester cathedral in the same year Bishop Manningham 
found the Holy Communion celebrated on the first Sunday of each 
month and on the three great festivals, sermons preached every 
Sunday and also on All Saints day, 5 November, 30 January, 
Ascension Day, and on the day of her majesty’s happy inaugura- 
tion, though the foundation was not very affluent, since the dean 
and two junior residentiaries had no houses, and there were only 
four vicars-choral, seven lay clerks, one of which was organist, and 
six choristers with a schoolmaster. In both cases the bishops 
found no serious fault in their visitation. 

In passing to the consideration of the activities of the bishop, 
it is essential to remember continually one fundamental factor, 
that of the long residence each year in London required of an 
eighteenth-century prelate. The secular English tradition of the 
association of the episcopate with affairs of state suffered a change 
of form rather than of principle with the Reformation settlement ; 
and towards the end of the seventeenth century in particular the 
rise of the two rival political parties of whig and tory had given 
a new turn to that position by emphasizing the importance of the 
attendance of the bishops upon their duties in the upper house of 
parliament. In addition to their period of waiting upon the court, 
their presence at debates and divisions in the house of lords was of 
great importance to the successive party administrations of Anne 
and of the early Hanoverian kings. In the conventional complaints 
of the non-residence of eighteenth-century prelates, this aspect of 
their office is commonly aspersed, though esteemed highly by 
contemporary opinion. Outside their dioceses they were not pur- 
suing objects of private entertainment, but fulfilling generally a 
diligent parliamentary attendance, in which they played not 
infrequently an influential part both by voice and vote in the busi- 
ness of their chamber. It was evident of course that the fidelity 
of a bishop to his senatorial duties would vary with the distance 


1 Answers of the Dean and Residentiaries to Articles of Visitation of the Cathedral 
Church in 1709, Register Wake, p. 119, Lincoln Registers, xxxvi. 
* Registrum Visitationum Episcoporum Cicestrensium, from 1675, pp. 42-3. 
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of his see from the capital. The bishops of Carlisle could not be 
expected to be as regular as their brethren of Chichester, and 
unless called to London by their obligations towards the court, 
bishops of remote sees were content often to lodge their proxies 
with members of the bench of like political sentiment. In 1717 
Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle complained to Wake of the burden of 
parliamentary attendance during the fifteen years he had been 
bishop of that diocese. ‘I have attended my duty in parliament’, 
he affirmed, ‘ for fifteen years as constantly as any of my brethren. 
... L live at the greatest distance and considering the charge, am 
the least able to continue in the service.’! For in addition to the 
expense, there was the extreme discomfort of the long journey from 
the Scottish border to London especially in the winter months. 
But in the case of nearer prelates, their residence within their 
dioceses was usually confined to the intervals between the parlia- 
mentary sessions, particularly during the long summer recess. 
Viscount Percival, a sympathetic and well-informed observer, 
expressed the contemporary standpoint in his tribute to Bishop 
Wilcocks of Gloucester in 1730 that ‘he resides as much as any 
bishop in his diocese, at least four months in the year, and keeps a 
very generous and hospitable table, which makes amends for the 
learning he is deficient in’.2 The only caution suggested by 
Gibson was that bishops should be careful ‘ not to be in Town longer 
than their parliamentary attendance requires’. Their residence 
in the capital during the session, which averaged from November to 
May in length, seemed natural, since, as a correspondent of Wake 
observed after leaving London for the country, ‘ out of Town is so 
far out of the world, and all reports come down hither like the 
river itself, with windings and turnings and tides high and low ’.2 
But notwithstanding contemporary acceptance of the practice it 
affected necessarily the discharge of the episcopal functions of 
visitation, confirmation, and ordination. 

In regard to the duty of ordination, the widest diversity of 
practice may be found amongst eighteenth-century prelates. 
Canon Ollard has observed of Archbishop Lancelot Blackburne of 
York that ‘ he ordained only in the months of July, August, and 
September when he was in residence at Bishopthorpe ’ ; and that 
during the period from 1725-33 he held only ten ordinations, after 
which date ‘ he ceased, and candidates for holy orders in his large 
diocese were given letters dimissory “to any catholic bishop ”’, 
and betook themselves to Carlisle, Chester, and Lincoln for the 

1 Bishop Nicolson to Archbishop Wake, 21 October 1717, Epist. 20, item cccxvi, 
fo. 416. 


* Diary of Viscount Percival, first earl of Egmont, Egmont MSS. i, p. 100. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.). 


5’ Dr. White Kennett to Bishop Wake, 26 April 1712, Epist. 17, item cclxxxii, 
fo. 361. 
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most part, and sometimes to London and even further afield ’.1 
This evidence of ‘ scandalously slothful rule ’ seems overwhelming 
at first sight ; but various circumstances should be remembered 
before passing condemnation. The summer ordinations at York, 
albeit largely outside the canonical seasons, enabled the arch- 
bishop to ordain in person, and were preferable also from the 
standpoint of the candidates to the tedious and costly journey 
which would have been involved in their attendance upon his 
grace in London at the customary embertides. Nor was the prac- 
tice among northern prelates of granting letters dimissory to their 
brethren of that province in any wise unusual ; for those attendant 
in parliament often bore there the proxies of their colleagues and 
in return made over to them the duty of ordaining for their 
dioceses. The diary and correspondence of Bishop Nicolson of 
Carlisle afford frequent illustration of this, for during his tenure of 
that see from 1702 to 1718 he held 38 ordinations, at 18 of which 
there were candidates from Durham, at 8 from York, and at 7 from 
Chester. Two of these occasions were particularly noteworthy 
because they coincided with important political crises. On 9 June 
1712 Nicolson reported to Wake the prospect of a heavy Trinity 
ordination on account of the debates in the lords on the peace 
settlement of the tory ministry. ‘I am like to have a throng day 
of it at Carlisle,’ he wrote, ‘my two great fellow suffragans (of 
Durham and Chester) giving me the honour of their proxies on this 
occasion whilst they are personally ratifying the safe and honour- 
able peace at Westminster.’? The second instance was even more 
striking, at the Advent ordination of 1718, when Nicolson, although 
he had been translated to the Irish see of Derry in the previous 
spring, ordained at Carlisle not only for his successor Bishop 
Bradford, but for others of the province who were attendant on the 
important debates in the house of lords on the bill to repeal the 
occasional conformity and schism acts. In a letter to Wake he 
observed that he was ‘ on his last ember duty for the whole pro- 
vince of York, surrounded with candidates in great plenty, chiefly 
from the diocese of Durham’? His ordination was indeed the 
only one within the boundaries of the province, for on 19 December 
when the vote was taken in the lords, the archbishop of York, and 
the bishops of Chester and Carlisle were present in person ; and it 
is ironical to observe that the last-named prelate voted against 
both primates and in favour of the repeal. The issue by Black- 
burne of letters dimissory to his suffragans was not without prece- 
dent therefore ; and even after 1733, when the pressure of other 


? Ollard and Walker, op. cit., p. xxii. 
* Bishop Nicolson to Bishop Wake, 9 June 1712, Epist. 17, item. cclxxxv, fo. 365. 


* Bishop Nicolson to Archbishop Wake, 20 December 1718, Epist. 21, item lxix, 
fo. 110. 
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avocations led to his cessation to ordain personally, it should be 
remembered that he had entered upon the seventy-fifth year of his 
age and would find the itinerary from London to York too heavy 
a labour to be undertaken easily. The similar excuse of his 
lameness, combined with the remoteness of his see, may be urged 
on behalf of Bishop Hoadly at Bangor, whose neglect of that 
diocese has passed into a proverb. A recent study of the records 
of the see has revealed a complete blank in the entry of ordinations 
in the episcopal registers from Advent 1713 to September 1723, a 
period wuich embraces the last years of the episcopate of Bishop 
Evans, translated to Meath in 1715, the whole of that of Hoadly 
from 1715-21, and the short rule of Reynolds who held the see 
from 1721-3.1 The regularity of entries in other years minimizes 
the possibility of carelessness on the part of the registrar, and the 
fact must stand against the prelates concerned that apparently 
they did not ordain in person for their diocese ; for had they held 
ordinations in London, the record should certainly have been made 
in the register. Doubtless they also issued letters dimissory to 
other bishops, commending themselves thereby to their ordinands 
who would prefer the journey to other Welsh bishops ordaining in 
their dioceses to that to London necessary to wait upon their own 
diocesan ; but the long gap in the register illustrates the extreme 
of irregularity of the century. 

In marked contrast to this spectacle was the diligence of both 
Wake and Gibson at Lincoln in their conferment of orders regu- 
larly and in person throughout their tenure of the see. But even 
where the bishop was exemplary, the accuracy of his registrar in 
recording the details of his procedure was not impeccable. From 
December 1705 to Trinity 1712 the register of Wake testifies to his 
discharge of the duty of ordination each embertide according to 
the needs of the diocese and the state of his health; but from 
June 1712 to July 1713 no ordination is registered. Furthermore, 
the entries for December 1711 and June 1712 are imperfect, 
mentioning only the number of persons admitted to the order of 
deacon and omitting both their names and the number and names 
of those receiving priests’ orders. The responsibility for this 
omission is fixed upon the registrar by two independent lines of 
evidence. First, the register itself contains a return of the names 
of persons ordained from Christmas day 1711 to Christmas day 
1713 drawn up by Wake for transmission to the primate, according 
to which 31 deacons were ordained, of which only 24 are mentioned 
elsewhere in the register, and 42 priests, of which only 22 are 
recorded in the lists of ordinations. Further, Wake himself left a 
list in his own hand of all persons ordained by him from 1705-26, 
which includes the names of those ordained during the year from 


1 A. I. Price, The Diocese of Bangor during Three Centuries. (Cardiff, 1929). 
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June 1712 to July 1713.1 During his tenure of the see of Lincoln 
he held 40 ordinations in person, of which 34 were general and 6 
special. He issued in addition letters dimissory to the bishop of 
Peterborough in September 1706 to ordain 1 deacon for his 
diocese ; and to the bishop of Ely in December 1708, ‘ being him- 
self hindered from ordaining at the approaching public time of 
ordination ’, to ordain in his behalf 3 deacons and 5 priests ; 
whilst on 19 February 1707 the ordination for his diocese was 
undertaken by his friend Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle, who admitted 
to holy orders 2 deacons and 5 priests in Henry VII’s chapel in 
Westminster abbey.” 

It is of especial interest to notice that of the 40 ordinations 
which Wake undertook as bishop of Lincoln, 22 were held in 
London against 16 in the prebendal church of Buckden and 2 in 
Lincoln cathedral. More striking are the figures of Gibson’s 
episcopate, for of a total of 60 ordinations, 28 general and 32 
special, 50 were held in London, only 7 at Buckden, 2 in his 
cathedral church, and 1 in the parish church of All Saints’ at 
Stamford. The predominance of ordinations held in London was 
both an evidence and a consequence of the residence there of 
bishops for the greater part of the year. Equally interesting are 
the figures of the number of persons ordained. The total number 
admitted to orders during Wake’s episcopate (exclusive of persons 
ordained by letters dimissory from other bishops but inclusive of 
those ordained for him by the bishops of Peterborough, Ely, and 
Carlisle on the occasions mentioned) were 156 deacons and 241 
priests. In the case of Gibson the figures are closely correspondent, 
amounting to 214 deacons and 235 priests. Of the candidates for 
deacon’s orders whose particulars are entered in Wake’s register, 
92 were graduates of the university of Cambridge, 24 of Oxford, 
1 each from Aberdeen and Glasgow, and 12 were literates, no 
details being given of the rest. In considering the significance of 
these numbers it must be remembered that Lincoln was one of the 
largest dioceses ; and it is instructive to compare the records of a 
smaller diocese and nearer to London, that of Chichester. From 
the Revolution of 1689 to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
that see was ruled over by eight prelates: Simon Patrick, 
1689-91, Robert Grove, 1691-6, John Williams, 1696-1709, 
Thomas Manningham, 1709-22, Thomas Bowers, 1722-4, Edward 
Waddington, 1724-31, Francis Hare, 1731-40, and Matthias Maw- 
son, 1740-53. During the whole of this period 219 ordinations were 
held for the diocese, of which 115 were held outside its boundaries 
(106 actually in London) and 101 within, 32 in the cathedral, 57 in 
the palace chapel at Chichester, and 12 in other places, whilst the 
place of 3 ordinations is not recorded in the registers. Thus even 

1 Wake MSS. Misc. 64. ? Register Wake, Lincoln Registers, xxxvi. 
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in a diocese so near to London the residence of its prelates in the 
capital caused more than one-half of the ordinations to be held 
outside its limits. The circumstance is emphasized particularly 
by the episcopate of Manningham, who held 31 ordinations, of 
which 15 were in London, and 16 within his diocese, 11 in his 
cathedral, and 2 in the palace chapel. During the later years of his 
rule his health deteriorated to such a degree as to make him 
virtually a recluse, so that 14 of the 16 London ordinations were 
held between 1709 and May 1716, whilst 11 of the 16 held within 
the diocese occurred after this latter date, and the total number in 
the cathedral fell between the months of May and September in 
various years when the parliamentary recess released bishops from 
residence in town. The total number of persons ordained for the 
diocese of Chichester from 1689 to 1753 was 243 deacons and 308 
priests, whilst at Lincoln Wake and Gibson during the years 
1705-23 ordained 380 deacons and 476 priests. The differences 
probably represent in some degree the contrast between a large and 
small diocese, though to a considerable extent the number both of 
ordinations and candidates depended upon the activity of each 
particular bishop and varied with individuals. It is difficult to 
form an estimate of the average size of eighteenth-century ordina- 
tions, owing to the wide diversity in the extent of dioceses ; but at 
Peterborough in 1718 Dean White Kennett accounted the Trinity 
ordination to be ‘a large ordination of 13 or 14 persons’ ;! at 
Chichester the largest numbers during the period stated were 
those of Bowes at Advent 1722, when 9 deacons and 10 priests were 
ordained, and of Williams at Advent 1706, who admitted 4 deacons 
and 17 priests, of whom, however, only 1 deacon and 4 priests were 
for his own diocese ; whilst on the two occasions at Carlisle when 
Nicolson ordained for his fellow-suffragans the total numbers in 
each case were 13, which represented ‘ candidates in great plenty ’ 
according to his standard. 

It is difficult to penetrate beyond formal statistics to personal 
details. But there is an intriguing entry, raising more questions 
than it solves, in the register of Williams of Chichester for 10 
August 1705, when, ordaining in St. Andrew’s church, Holborn, 
1 priest for his diocese, he also admitted to deacon’s orders 
two Waldensian refugees: ‘Cyprianus Appia et Paulus Appia 
Fratres Pedomontani religionis gratia suis sedibus pulsi Oxonii 
studiis incubuere per multos annos, redditumque ad suos jam 
meditantes ad rem Christianam promovendam ...ad sacrum 
diaconatus ordinem ...admisi sunt.’? Unhappily, no further 
details of the brethren survive in the register. With Wake and 
Gibson at Lincoln, however, it is possible to pursue individual 


1 Dr. White Kennett to Archbishop Wake, Epist. 20, item ccclxxxi, fo, 305. 
? Chichester: Register, Williams, p. 27. 
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cases to some degree, for both prelates enjoyed a high reputation 
for personal interest in their candidates for orders. Gibson 
examined them personally whenever possible, and there is a fami- 
liar note of regret in his report to Dr. Charlett, master of University 
College, Oxford, concerning a young man whom he had ordained 
as curate to his church of Hambledon. 


I admitted Mr. Page to deacon’s orders on Sunday last, but think myself 
obliged to acquaint you that his answers upon the examination were not 
so ready and pertinent as I could have wished . . . I mention this. . . as the 
ground of a request to you that he may be made sensible that a like per- 
formance will not procure his admission to the order of priest ; and that 
therefore he must apply himself diligently to the study of divinity." 


In a subsequent letter the bishop enjoined Charlett to see that his 
curate came ‘fully prepared for priest’s orders by having well 
considered Pearson upon the Creed, and some such books as were 
fit to be perused by young divines’.2 It would be interesting to 
penetrate more intimately into the secrets of eighteenth-century 
examinations for orders, but the evidence is scanty. Occasionally 
the privacy which should hide the painful mystery is broken 
through, and we may witness the discomfiture of the victim. In 
September 1712 Wake at Lincoln re-examined a brother of Sir 
Thomas Alston who had been rejected at the previous ordination 
but desired to submit to a further test. Accordingly the bishop 
‘sent for the young man alone into his study ’ and, attended by 
the archdeacon and his chaplain, made trial of his learning. 


After having made a short experiment of him in the Greek testament 
[wrote his lordship to Sir Thomas], I proceeded to examine him in English 
and only in the articles of the Apostles’ creed in order as they lie there. 
I asked no questions out of the way but only the plain sense and meaning 
of each article, without entring into any further particulars concerning 
them. Some few proofs of scripture I put him upon when the passages 
were notorious to everybody who knew anything at all of the matters ; but 
not otherwise. I am sorry to say that upon the whole he appeared to all 
of us by no means qualified for holy orders. Mr. archdeacon professed that 
he could not present him according to the solemn form our church requires ; 
nor indeed could I think myself at liberty to ordain him if he would. 


Nor was this adverse verdict the sum of the tragedy. The paper 
on which Wake’s report is drafted roughly bears upon the obverse 
a more pathetic testimony of trial in the form of a Latin exercise 
signed ‘ Alston ’, representing the candidate’s endeavour to turn 
into that tongue Article VI and headed ‘De sacra scriptura 
sufficienter ad salutem’.2 That this examination was typical of 
the requirements of Wake at Lincoln may be inferred from the 


Bishop Gibson to Dr. A. Charlett, 23 September 1718, Ballard MSS. vi, fo. 78. 
* Same to same, ibid., 30 October 1718, fo. 79. 
§ Bishop Wake to Sir T. Alston, 19 September 1712, Lincoln i, item cccxxxiii. 
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very similar test to which the archdeacon of Bedford submitted 
a curate of his jurisdiction who could produce no satisfactory 
evidence of his orders. Mr. Frank likewise requested his suspect 
to construe a passage from the Greek New Testament, to translate 
into Latin Article IX, and to answer divers questions of divinity 
in English. The insistence upon Greek is illustrated further by 
Dr. Charlett’s commendation of Wake’s efforts as archbishop to 
make ‘the terms of ordination as strict as possible’ and his 
affirmation that ‘it was a very grievous complaint to hear that 
their candidates should be so scandalously deficient in so low a 
part of learning as the Greek testament, which yet every freshman 
from Westminster, Eton or Winchester pretended to’. In the 
case of Parson Woodeforde the totality of his examination for 
deacon’s orders consisted of this test. His diary records that on 
23 May 1763 he ‘ went that afternoon at five o’clock to C.C.C. to 
Mr. Hewish the bishop of Oxford’s chaplain, before whom he was 
examined for deacon’s orders. He was set over in the middle of 
the fifth chapter of St. Paul to the Romans and construed that 
chapter quite to the end’, This exercise occupied the space of 
half an hour, and his interrogator was ‘a very fair examiner ’, 
who would soon see whether a man be read or not, for he asked 
‘a good many hard and deep questions ’, not one of which could 
be answered by yes or no.” 

These examples were fairly strict ; but there were many of a 
different character which justified the lament of Mr. Frank to his 
diocesan that ‘it was a great pity the lords the bishops were so 
often deceived by the carelessness or unfaithfulness of those en- 
trusted in the examination of their candidates for holy orders ’.? 
Mr. Frank indeed was particularly strict in that part of his duty 
which embraced the supervision of persons to be presented for 
orders within his jurisdiction. In 1706 Mr. Andrew Moor, M.A., 
of the university of Aberdeen, conferred fully with him upon a 
minor point of divinity, concerning ‘ the baptismal regeneration 
of infants and desired to be informed of the sense of the church 
concerning it, because by declaring his assent and consent to the 
liturgy, he thought himself obliged to maintain it in the particular 
sense of the church’. In his report to the bishop the archdeacon 
stated that at parting Mr. Moor ‘ seemed well satisfied ’ and would 
‘wait upon his lordship at the next ordination ’ ;* so that he was 
duly admitted to the order of deacon and licensed to the curacy of 
Sundon at Advent 1706. Upon another occasion Mr. Frank 
reported that in February 1706/7 Mr. Pulford, the incumbent of 


1 Dr. A. Charlett to Archbishop Wake, 13 June 1716, Epist. 20, item Ixvii, fo. 98. 
? Diary of Parson Woodeforde (ed. Beresford), i. 25. 

5 Archdeacon T. Frank to Bishop Wake, 9 February 1705/6, Lincoln i, item xxxiii. 
* Archdeacon T. Frank to Bishop Wake, 23 October 1706, Lincoln i, item Ixxxii. 
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Leighton, had called upon him accompanied by his nephew Mr. 
Joshua Pulford, B.A. of New Inn Hall, Oxford, to give notice that 
the young man ‘intended to offer himself to his lordship to be 
admitted into deacon’s orders at the next ordination ’, and to seek 
a title with his uncle. Supposing this to be sufficient intimation 
the candidate omitted to comply with the rule of sending in his 
name at least a fortnight before the ordination Sunday, whereupon 
the archdeacon wrote again to Wake, stating that he had informed 
Pulford that ‘ he had lapsed his time of fourteen days wherein to 
give due notice ’, but suggesting that ‘ the notice he had formerly 
given should be admitted ’, especially since ‘the young man had 
acted in pursuance of it had not his lordship’s sickness prevented 
him ’.! Accordingly Pulford was ordained deacon in June 1707 
with a licence to Leighton Beaudesert ; and during the next year 
Mr. Frank kept a watchful eye both upon him and Moor. In May 
1708 he therefore wrote to the bishop that ‘Mr. Moor and Mr. 
Pulford had desired him to acquaint his lordship with their inten- 
tions of offering themselves as candidates for priest’s orders at his 
approaching ordination ’, and they were duly admitted to that 
order on 30 May 1708.2 

More difficult were the circumstances of Mr. William Babing- 
ton, LL.B. of Clare Hall, Cambridge, whose case was presented to 
the bishop by Archdeacon John Rogers of Leicester in a letter of 
21 June 1710, in which he declared : 


I have had repeated requests to move your lordship for a favour in behalf of 
a young gentleman who is ready for the rectory of Cossington, Mr. William 
Babington, of Clare Hall, who will, I believe, obtain a good character from 
all that know him; and had applied for deacon’s orders before now had 
he not been prevented by Mr. Morgan the bishop of Ely’s chaplain, who 
told him that he might receive both orders together and by a private 
ordination ; upon which mistake he is like to be a great sufferer if he cannot 
be ordained priest by the Michaelmas ordination. 


Despite the laxity of practice implied to be prevalent in other 
dioceses, Wake refused to violate the canon of the church by 
assenting to the suggestion of a private ordination at which the 
candidate should be advanced straightway to the status of priest. 
Instead he admitted Babington to the order of deacon on 23 
September 1710, and to that of priest at the following Advent 
ordination on 24 December, whereupon institution to Cossington 
was granted. Upon all attempts to persuade him to connive at 
irregularity, Wake was impartially severe. In 1711 Mr. John 
Evans, rector of Uffington in Lincolnshire and prebendary of 
Peterborough, recommended to the bishop of that see and to Wake 


+ Archdeacon Frank to Bishop Wake, item xciv, 10 February 1706/7; item cx, 
2 June 1707. ? Same to same, item cxlix, 10 May 1708. 
$ Archdeacon J. Rogers to Bishop Wake, ibid., item ccxxxvii, 21 June 1710. 
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a youth of only twenty-two years of age for admission to deacon’s 
orders ; his request was refused at Lincoln but effective in the 
neighbouring diocese. In reply to the reproof administered by 
Wake, he pleaded ‘ the pregnancy of parts upon his own examina- 
tion ’ shown by the candidate, which ‘ he thought would answer 
for the design of the canon and make him pass for twenty-six 
though but twenty-two years old and little more by the register ’, 
together with ‘his poor and discouraging circumstances, the 
present advantageous offers that were made to him, and the press- 
ing solicitations of his relations and other neighbours ’.1_ The signi- 
ficance of the incident lay in the circumstance that Evans had 
ventured to approach another bishop ‘ after arepulse at Buckden ’ ; 
and that he had been willing to take advantage of a laxity at 
Peterborough which he had lamented to Wake only a year previous. 
Being present at the Trinity ordination there in 1710, he had con- 
trasted the lack of care evident at Peterborough with the strictness 
of the bishop of Lincoln, ‘ who took the nicest care imaginable to 
prevent all sham and complimental testimonials and titles, and to 
stop up those scandalous gaps which let ill men so easily into the 
sacred offices of the church ’.? 

One of the most striking instances of such gaps occurred in the 
diocese of Lincoln during Wake’s episcopate in relation to Mr. W. 
Bannester, who held the living of Upton. At his first visitation 
Wake required the exhibition of letters of orders, and, upon 
Bannester’s failure to comply with this demand, called for an 
explanation. In a letter of 15 May 1707 the culprit stated that 
he had lost his letters during a visit to London, but that his 
continued exercise of ministerial functions for fourteen years would 
be sufficient testimony of the fact of his ordination, so that he 
besought the bishop not to put him to the expense of procuring 
copies from Dublin. During the protracted correspondence which 
ensued Bannester was driven from one prevarication to another in 
his effort to conceal the fact that he had never been admitted to 
holy orders. At first, on 22 May 1709, he simulated a righteous 
indignation that the validity of his ordination should be called in 
question, affirming that he had been ordained by Archbishop 
Marsh of Dublin ‘ about fourteen years ago’, and that he had 
served four years in Ireland and ten in England, having held the 
broad seal for Upton for four years last past, without ever being 
challenged. Notwithstanding this plausible defence, he betrayed 
his sense of insecurity by requesting that Wake would ordain him 
at his next ordination, to set all uncertainty at rest. In reply the 
bishop insisted that he should not serve his cure in person until he 
had procured documentary evidence from Dublin in proof of his 


1 Mr. J. Evans to Bishop Wake, ibid., item. cclxx, 13 October 1711. 
2 Same to same, ibid., item ccxxv, 7 June 1710. 
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contention. Against the fulfilment of this command, Bannester 
raised many objections: the poverty of his living (only £30 per 
year) : the number of his family (as if ‘ six pretty children ’ were 
adequate substitute for orders): and the difficulty of consulting 
contemporaries who had know him as a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Always he concluded his letter with the request that ‘ as 
ordination is not a sacrament, and his lordship believed he was not 
ordained already ’, he might be admitted to orders at the bishop’s 
pleasure. He produced a series of ingenious excuses, urging that 
even ‘ registers are not infallible ’, but failed to move his diocesan 
beyond a series of respites, prolonged until Michaelmas 1709, which 
was the final date fixed for the production of evidence of his 
orders. Meanwhile Wake had prosecuted inquiries on his own 
behalf in Ireland without securing any confirmation of Bannester’s 
assertions. On 17 April 1707 the archbishop of Dublin informed 
him that the registers of his see contained no record of the ordina- 
tion of Bannester ;? whilst two years later on 4 May 1709 Dr. 
Edward Synge, a friend of Wake resident in Dublin, reported the 
result of exhaustive investigations which he had made upon the 
matter. These had proved even more damaging to Bannester’s 
reputation than the archbishop’s first search ; for in the year 1693, 
in which Bannester professed to have been ordained, his age was 
only twenty, ‘ the registrary of the diocese . . . had searched the 
book for that year and could not find that Archbishop Marsh did 
in that year ordain any one person ’, appeals had been made with- 
out success at public visitations of the present archbishop for any 
clergyman to come forward who could affirm that he knew the 
pretender to be in orders, and, finally, Dr. Lloyd, his tutor at 
Trinity College, declared that ‘ he was an ill man and never took 
any degree ’. 

Since Bannester could produce nothing save equivocations in 
reply to these statements, he was at length deprived of Upton at 
Michaelmas 1709, and retired to Ealing where he settled as a 
schoolmaster. His deprivation did not abash him, for he con- 
tinued to pester Wake in further letters with requests for admission 
to orders. On 14 July 1711 he renewed his correspondence with 
the bishop, having secured a promise from the countess dowager 
of Suffolk to employ him as domestic chaplain if he were ordained, 
which circumstance emboldened him to ask for the favour of a 
private ordination at Buckden. The comment of Wake upon this 
letter was the simple negative, ‘ I cannot do it’ ; notwithstanding 
which repulse Bannester continued his demand, procuring a letter 


1 Mr. W. Bannester to Bishop Wake: A Series of Letters in Archbishop Wake’s 
Epist. 17, items ecciii-ecexxviii, fo. 393-423. 

? Archbishop Dublin to Bishop Wake, 17 April 1707, Archbishop Wake, Epist. 17, 
item exliv, fo. 171. 
5 Dr. E. Synge to Bishop Wake, 4 May 1709, ibid., item clxxxiii, fo. 218. 
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from the bishop of London expressing his willingness to admit him 
to orders upon receipt of a certificate from Lincoln consenting 
thereto. Instead of according his permission, Wake offered to lay 
the entire case before Archbishop Tenison with the undertaking 
that, if the primate so directed, he would himself ordain Bannester. 
The offer was accepted at first with delight, but declined when it 
was realized that the statement intended by the bishop of Lincoln 
would not be an apologia for the culprit. In these circumstances 
Bannester refused to carry the episcopal letter to Lambeth, but 
renewed his request either for ordination at Lincoln or for the grant 
of such a certificate as would enable the bishop of London to ordain 
him. To this also Wake was content to declare, ‘ I cannot do it’ ; 
nor were the contents of Bannester’s letters likely to conciliate 
him, for they complained of the injustice of prejudicing the epis- 
copate against him by an ex parte statement of his offence, and 
hinted at a resemblance between the attitude of the bishop towards 
a penitent and that of the unjust judge to the importunate widow. 
Finally on 8 December 1713, Bannester sent a testimonial of his 
good conduct at Ealing signed by the countess of Suffolk and 
several gentry of the neighbourhood, but even this did not move 
his lordship. The case is interesting as an illustration of the com- 
parative facility with which pretended clergy could obtain employ- 
ment not only as curates but as beneficed incumbents, even though 
they had no evidence of their admission to orders. Particularly 
was this possible with clerks from Ireland, owing to the careless- 
ness of registrars there ; for Dr. Synge, in reporting concerning 
Bannester, had stated that 


the custom in that diocese for registering those that were ordained, (and 
as far as he had found, it was the same throughout Ireland) was thus : 
every man before he was ordained, made his subscription before the bishop 
in a book or roll provided for that purpose. But his ordination was never 
. .. entered into the public register until he took out his letters of orders, 
which some having neglected to do, had after the death of the bishop that 
ordained them been put under some difficulty to make authentic proof of 
their having been ordained.’ 


It was evident that such laxity must make many loopholes through 
which unscrupulous men might contrive a plausible fraud. Nor 
was the ultimate confession of Bannester without significance as 
a revelation of the motives which inspired such forgeries ; for he 
admitted that ‘ when he did it *twas because he knew not how to 
get bread for his family ’, and ‘ after he had unhappily made the 
first false step, he knew not how to get right again ’. 

The cases of Irish clergy, though more difficult of disproof, 
were not without parallel within the domestic sphere of the English 
provinces. In 1706 Bishop Williams of Chichester appealed to 

1 Dr. E. Synge to Bishop Wake, ibid. 
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Wake for verification of the pretensions of Mr. John Willet, an 
incumbent of his diocese who professed to have been ordained priest 
at Buckden by Bishop Barlow in June 1691, afterreceiving deacon’s 
orders at Peterborough about a yearearlier. The suspect produced 
alleged letters of orders which were irregular in form and which he 
would not allow to be copied for reference. Upon search Wake 
found no mention of him in Barlow’s register, and when the bishop 
of Chichester began to make further inquiry into Willet’s orders, 
‘he took up his small baggage and was gone’. The means of 
guarding both bishops and lay patrons against such impostors was 
not easy of discovery, though Bishop Williams suggested that ‘ all 
such discoveries (as the bishop of Lichfield lately had one) should 
be sent up to the archbishop and a list printed of them that were 
guilty of such forgeries ’.1 But the problem of forged orders was 
only part of the larger questions of the restriction of the number 
of persons admitted to orders and the control of the migratory 
habits of many who were lawfully admitted. More numerous and 
harassing than the occasional pretenders to ordination were the 
strolling clergy who wandered from diocese to diocese, generally 
without settled employment and often without any documentary 
evidence to establish their identity and adherence to the estab- 
lished church. The existence of a class of clerical vagrants con- 
stituted one of the chief administrative and disciplinary problems 
of archdeacons and of the episcopate. Mr. Frank of Bedford 
adopted measures with such persons appearing within the bounds 
of his jurisdiction which were calculated to discourage the genus 
impostor amongst them. On 9 February 1705/6 he reported 
to his diocesan the result of an interview with a curate who had 
supplied the sequestered living of Evershall for two months with- 
out licence or notice to himself, and had appeared before him with- 
out letters of orders or other testimonial. In view of this cireum- 
stance he had subjected the culprit to an examination in various 
points of divinity, of which he gave account to his lordship seriatim. 


After some pert behaviour by way of demur to my authority of examining 
him and requiring his letters of orders and testimonials [wrote Mr. Frank], 
he did unwillingly submit to an examination, and endeavoured to turn the 
article of Original Sin into Latin, as I send it under his own hand ; I referred 
him to the beginning of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
Greek, whereof he could make no tolerable grammatical construction. The 
enclosed questions he answered readily and tolerably well in English and 
defended the true doctrine by Scripture ; and in the close told me, A man 
might be a good divine without your Latin and Greek.” 


Subsequent inquiry satisfied the archdeacon of the character and 


’ Bishop Williams of Chichester to Bishop Wake, 30 October 1706, ibid., item cxxxii, 
fo. 157. 


2 Archdeacon T. Frank to Archbishop Wake, Lincoln i, item xxxiii. 
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orders of the intruder, and he promised the bishop to have a strict 
eye over him if he were licensed to the cure, as was fitting since ‘ he 
was now a priest in holy orders and must not starve ’. 

A similar instance within the same jurisdiction emphasized 
further the difficulties created by these itinerant clergy whose 
movements were as uncertain as embarrassing. In December 1715 
Wake directed Mr. Frank to find a suitable person for presentation 
to the vicarage of Warden, which vacancy seemed to furnish an 
opportunity of providing for Mr. Jonas Elwood, who had appeared 
suddenly some eighteen months before and settled as curate of 
Newport Pagnell, where he had ‘ behaved himself as a discreet, 
sober, able and painful minister of God’s Word, and appeared well 
affected towards the present government’. Upon investigation, 
however, his clerical career was found to contain sundry irregulari- 
ties. ‘ He was only in deacon’s orders, to which he was admitted 
in June 1710 by the bishop of Meath ; after which he said that he 
lived about two years in Trinity College near Dublin, then assisted 
his father, a clergyman in Ireland, and about two and a half years 
since came into England to solicit some temporal concerns and 
lived in London till he came to Newport Pagnell ’.! Of the validity 
of his orders there was as yet no doubt, nor of the regularity of 
his discharge of the ministerial office in his curacy ;* but the 
uncertainty of his movements since his admission to the diaconate 
occasioned some concern as to the wisdom of placing him in 
possession of a benefice. 

The difficulties thus encountered in controlling the migrations 
of clergy were due to a variety of causes. In part they could be 
ascribed to the encroachments upon the authority of bishops by 
their legal officers. Thus in 1706, at the outset of his episcopate, 
Wake was warned by Mr. Frank of the limits of his power within 
the archdeaconry of Bedford, where it appeared 
that as the business of licences was managed, the jurisdiction of his officers 
in the filling of vacant churches bore the proportion of 43 to 124; for so 
many curates of sequestered livings and stipendiary curates there were in 
the archdeaconry ; and if the like proportion were throughout the diocese, 
his lordship had the comfort of admitting only two-thirds of his clergy. 


Mr. Frank expressed the hope that the bishop ‘ might possibly 
find a salve for this sore ’ since he himself ‘ could not devise any, 
so long as the commissaries and officials were so entirely indepen- 
dent and had thereby so great an influence on the poorer clergy ’.* 
Upon reflection Wake resolved to insist during the lifetime of his 
present officers that they should not license to serve any cure any 
person who had not the bishop’s licence to preach within the 
1 Archdeacon T. Frank to Archbishop Wake, Epist. 20, item xxxii, fo. 51. 


? His Orders were discovered to be forged by Bishop Chandler of Lichfield and 
Coventryin1719. * ArchdeaconT. Frank to Archbishop Wake, Lincolni, item lxxxii. 
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diocese ; and afterwards he indicated his resolution of resuming 
to himself the power of granting licences upon his nomination of 
future officers. ‘I resolve’, he wrote to the archdeacon of Leicester, 
if I live to make a new commissary expressly to reserve that power to 
myself, as the canons direct me to do. In the meantime, as I have anun- 
doubted right to grant such licences, . . . so if the clergy will not take them 
of me and thereby give me an opportunity of knowing the circumstances 
as well as the learning of those who are licensed, . . . I think they must thank 
themselves if I inhibit them from preaching." 

But the effort necessary to carry out these principles universally 
and to supervise narrowly the actions of their commissaries was 
too great for bishops who were out of their dioceses for the major 
part of the year and had to grapple further with numerous other 
problems of administration which were impossible of solution in 
contemporary conditions. 

Few circumstances illustrated better the hiatus between pre- 
cept and practice in episcopal administration than the questions 
which gathered round the admission of candidates to holy orders. 
Upon this point there was assuredly no lack of theoretic instruc- 
tion. Canons 31 to 35 of the canons of 1604 had laid down precise 
and careful conditions for the conferring of orders, and a series of 
royal and archiepiscopal injunctions had enforced various details. 
In 1633 Laud had issued a prohibition against ordaining sine 
titulo; in 1685 Sancroft in conference with his suffragans had 
drawn up specific instructions concerning the age, academic 
status, titles, and testimonials of candidates for orders; and in 
1694 William III had sent out through Tenison further regulations 
of a similar character. Notwithstanding these repeated commands 
various irregularities persisted in practice. From such long omis- 
sions to ordain in person as those of Archbishop Blackburne and 
Bishop Hoadly already mentioned, abuses followed naturally. 
Similarly the episcopate of Bishop Cumberland at Peterborough 
afforded sundry examples of lack of care. Cumberland himself 
seems to have been of a studious and retiring disposition, since it 
was affirmed of him by his chaplain, who knew well his habits, that 
‘in the vigorous part of his life he made the deepest researches into 
the earliest times’. His acceptance of a bishopric brought upon 
him the burden of ‘ the public affairs and the necessity of spending 
the great part of the year in London’, which not only hindered 
him from publishing the results of his studies but also ‘ took him 
very much off the active part that was needful in a bishop’. 
Consequently the administration of his diocese had devolved upon 
his chaplain, who asserted to Wake after the death of his master 
that he could ‘ without arrogance say that the great part of the 
business of the see had of late years been done by him ’, especially 

1 Bishop Wake to Archdeacon Rogers, ibid., item Ixxv, 10 October 1706. 
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the care of ordinations.! In these circumstances the occurrence 
of irregularities was not surprising, and the situation became 
steadily worse with the increasing age and weakness of the bishop. 
In 1718, indeed, the dean of Peterborough, Dr. White Kennett, 
suggested to the archbishop the query whether ‘ it might be fitting 
for a superior to interpose ’, in view of the condition of affairs 
which his letter reported. It appeared that 


the infirmities of age were very great [upon his diocesan], and one of the 
greatest was that he himself was not sensible of them. He was pleased to 
think himself sufficient to perform the chief part of the communion service, 
though his frequent mistakes in it were a matter of pity and even offence 
to many people. On the last Trinity Sunday he had a large ordination of 
13 or 14 persons, though it was not possible for his lordship to distinguish 
their characters or titles, or to perform the very office but in such a way as 
would create new doubts (in that age) of the validity of ordination.” 


The problem of intervention was solved by the death of Cumber- 
land on 9 October following at the ripe age of 86 and after holding 
the see for 27 years. 

Even where bishops were models of conscience and regularity 
in the reception and ordination of candidates, they could not keep 
a constant eye on their officers, and uncertainty crept in through 
the carelessness or indifference of subordinates and others. In 
particular the perfunctory granting of testimonials was a source of 
confusion, for both corporate societies, such as colleges in the 
universities, and individual persons were often guilty of unwitting 
mis-statement if not of conscious mendacity. The attempt of 
Mr. Evans, rector of Uffington, to impose upon Wake by his 
recommendation of a youth under the canonical age furnished an 
example of the temptation even to virtuous clergy to make false 
affirmations in hard cases ; whilst in his letter of apology for this 
offence he recounted the admission to orders by the bishop of 
Chester at his last ordination of a candidate who was not only too 
young for the diaconate but had been involved also in ‘a horrid 
scandalous immorality ’ at Stamford some time before, on account 
of which he had not dared to present himself for orders at Lincoln. 
In this case the bishop of Chester acted in ignorance, for he 


knew nothing of the immorality and so ought to be excused. Nay he was 
imposed on by an ample college testimonial and a recommendatory letter 
from the regius professor of Cambridge, head of Queens’ College ; . . . and 
all this though Mr. Professor was acquainted with the scandalous behaviour 
at Stamford and determined the matter thus: that no man ought to be 
esteemed and denominated wicked and immoral for one ill act, though of a 
gross nature.® 


1 Mr. S. Payne to Archbishop Wake, Epist. 21, item xli, fo. 66. 
? Dr. White Kennett to Archbishop Wake, Epist. 20, item ccclxxxi, fo. 505. 
5 Mr. J. Evans to Bishop Wake, Lincoln i, item cclxx, 13 October 1711. 
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In the matter of titles and testimonials the bishops might be 
deceived upon occasion even by their own officers. In 1707 
Mr. Frank reported that Wake’s commissary had recently licensed 
a scandalous man to serve two curacies within his jurisdiction upon 
wholly insufficient titles : in the one case accepting a private letter 
from the incumbent to his prospective assistant, granted in 
October and recalled in November, and in the other the mere oath 
of a churchwarden who affirmed that the incumbent had invited 
the man to act as his curate. In face of such irregularity the 
archdeacon had insisted upon putting in a curate of his own 
nomination in order to ‘ alarm the curates and instruct them for 
the future to make their first application to the bishop’. Of the 
conduct of the commissary he could only state that ‘ he seemed to 
study all measures to render his [the archdeacon’s] endeavours 
ineffectual and himself odious ’.1 

So far as personal influence and example could avail, Wake did 
his utmost to correct these irregularities. After his first visitation 
of the diocese he issued particular injunctions to his archdeacons 
for communication to their clergy at their Easter visitation of 1707 
concerning the granting of testimonials. Observing that ‘from 
the easy and promiscuous granting of letters testimonial great 
mischiefs in the church and scandals daily ensued ’, he enjoined 
both archdeacons and clergy not to allow themselves to ‘ be at any 
time prevailed with to sign any letters testimonial on the credit of 
others or out of a judgement of charity, but upon their own know- 
ledge and judgement that the person recommended was duly quali- 
fied for the order or employment to which he desired to be ad- 
mitted’. To this end he appended to his visitation charge the 
directions of Archbishop Sancroft to the bishops of his province. 
Again, in 1709 before embarking upon his second visitation he 
issued a series of queries to the clergy, to which was attached a 
special advertisement warning incumbents on the one hand not to 
admit any persons as curates ‘who were not licensed by the 
bishop, nor if they came out of any other diocese unless they 
exhibited letters dimissory and testimonial from the bishop ’, and 
requiring candidates for orders on the other hand to observe care- 
fully the regulation ‘ of sending him their names at least a fortnight 
before the ordination Sunday ’ together with a certificate from the 
parish where they last resided. Similarly in 1712, preparatory to 
his third visitation, he appended to his articles of inquiry a form of 
title required to be given to persons applying for holy orders in his 
diocese. Having issued thus careful and specific directions, he 
attended personally upon the canonical seasons of ordination, 
supported the administration of his archdeacons in their efforts to 
correct abuses within their jurisdiction, and strove gradually to 

1 Archdeacon Frank to Bishop Wake, ibid., item cxxx, 22 December 1707. 
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effect a reformation in his own courts as the changes of personnel 
gave opportunity. Further, he communicated to Archbishop 
Tenison the names of any scandalous clergy or applicants for 
orders within his diocese, in accordance with the primate’s require- 
ment in his letter addressed to his suffragans in 1695. In this 
letter Tenison had exhorted the bishops particularly to make an 
annual return of all persons admitted to orders by them, with full 
details of their academic status and titles, together with informa- 
tion of candidates whom they had refused and the grounds of such 
refusal : all which particulars he undertook to cause to be entered 
in a special ledger for that purpose. ‘ By which means,’ as he 
hoped, ‘ counterfeit orders might be detected ; . . . and such who 
had had the misfortune either to lose their orders or to want them 
here upon any emergent occasion, might be supplied.’ When in 
1716 Wake succeeded to Canterbury, he likewise issued a series of 
injunctions to his suffragans upon the matters of ordination, and 
licensing of curates, in which he inserted an especial admonition 
that the names of persons rejected ‘ upon the account of immoral- 
ity proved ’ against them should be transmitted at once to him, 
with a statement of the nature of their crime, so that he might 
‘ acquaint the rest of his suffragans with the case of such rejected 
persons before the next ordination’. Despite the armoury of 
theoretical injunctions with which the bishops were armed, they 
found almost insuperable obstacles to their practical execution, as 
may be realized from a consideration of the minor problem of 
regulating the proper interval which should elapse between the 
reception of deacon’s and priest’s orders. 

In his survey of Archbishop Herring’s visitation returns, Canon 
Ollard has noted the disparity in this regard between candidates 
of different social status. ‘The dates of the ordinations shed a 
light upon the system of the day ; it will be seen how often the 
better-born or more highly placed clergy were ordained deacon and 
priest within a few days or a few weeks, and then admitted to a 
benefice which they held for life’. Far otherwise were the cir- 
cumstances of curates who, lacking academic or social influence, 
had entered into orders as a sort of lottery and languished so long 
in remote cures as to become almost perpetual deacons. The 
contrast between the two classes is striking ; and the position of 
the unfortunate should be noticed. In regard to their favoured 
brethren, the 32nd Canon of the canons of 1604, whilst prohibiting 
expressly the conferment of both the orders of deacon and priest 
upon the same day, had allowed that a deacon should not ‘be kept 
from the ministry for a whole year where the bishop should find 
good cause to the contrary ’.2, Accordingly Sancroft’s injunctions 

1 Ollard and Walker, op. cit., p. xx. 

? In the Registers of the Bishops of Chichester there are cases of the issue of 
Ff2 
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required deacons whose circumstances justified the curtailment 
of the normal period of a year to wait until the next ember 
season for the conferment of priest’s orders unless a special faculty 
had been granted for a shorter interval. The practice of Wake 
during his episcopate at Lincoln was entirely in harmony with this 
rule, as the case of Mr. Babington before mentioned and other 
similar instances testify. But the good fortune of candidates thus 
ordained upon the title of presentation to a benefice was in striking 
contrast to the circumstances of the stipendiary curates, often 
serving the cures of non-resident pluralists or of sequestered livings, 
who remained in the obscurity of their rural environment and 
neglected to present themselves for admission to the priesthood. 
During the course of his primary visitation Wake found within 
his diocese three curates who had continued in deacons orders for 
long periods: Mr. C. Avery, curate of Cosby, who had served a 
diaconate of fourteen years, having been ordained in 1692; Mr. 
W. Bower, curate of Bag-Enderby, who had fulfilled a score years 
since he had received deacon’s orders in 1686 ; and Mr. I. Taylor, 
curate of Barleston, who had been seventeen years a deacon, to 
which order he had been admitted in 1689. Less noteworthy was 
the case of Mr. W. Challenor, curate of Steeple Claydon, who had 
been ordained to the diaconate in 1699 and was still without 
priest's orders. Of these persons, Challenor was ordained priest 
by Wake in September 1708 upon receiving presentation to the 
rectory of Drayton Beauchamp, and Taylor, after neglecting to 
comply with the bishop’s command to present himself for priest’s 
orders in 1706, was admonished further at the visitation of 1709 
and eventually came forward in September 1710 after a diaconate 
of more than twenty years. Other instances of a prolonged 
diaconate, though less spectacular, illustrate the isolation of 
country curates and the facility with which they accepted the 
poverty and obscurity of their position. Thus in 1706 Wake found 
many curates only in deacon’s orders whom he instructed to seek 
ordination to the priesthood, but realized the difficulty of securing 
obedience to his commands. Mr. 8. Elly, curate of Thornby, 
though admonished in 1706, was still a deacon at the visitation of 
1709, when a further exhortation brought him to receive priest’s 
orders at the Trinity ordination of that year ; a similar injunction 
was addressed in 1706 to Mr. J. Lloyd, curate of Ashby Magna, 
repeated twice in 1709 and 1712 without effect until, having 
secured presentation to that vicarage, he presented himself to be 
ordained priest at Trinity 1715; in another case Mr. T. Martin, 


dispensations to permit the conferment of both orders at the same time. On 11 June 
1687 Bishop Lake, and on 17 April 1693 and again on 1 January 1694/5, Bishop Grove 
admitted candidates to both orders licentia et facultate cum dispensatione canonum in 
ea parte prius habita. 
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curate of Glenfield, likewise ignored two monitions from his 
diocesan before coming forward at Trinity 1710; whilst in the 
cases of Mr. J. Pick, curate of Nether Broughton, and Mr. A. 
Harrison, curate of Barford Parva, both of whom had been or- 
dained deacon at Advent 1705, the former did not present himself 
for full orders until Trinity 1710, and the latter, being found in 
1709 still not of sufficient age for admission to the priesthood, was 
deferred until the following year. All these persons had been 
admitted to the diaconate before the commencement of Wake’s 
episcopate, but similar difficulties were encountered in regard to 
curates ordained subsequently by himself, as may be gathered 
from the instance of Mr. S. Hassal, a literate who was ordained 
deacon at Trinity 1708 with licence to serve the curacy of Digswell, 
and did not receive admission to priest’s orders until Trinity 1713, 
being still curate of Digswell, though in the interval he had 
graduated B.A. of Cambridge University. 

The survey of the difficulties of the control of clergy has 
brought together the related matters of episcopal ordination and 
visitation. The functions of ordination could be discharged 
regularly by requiring candidates to attend upon their diocesan in 
London, but it was evident that the prolonged residence of bishops 
in the capital was the chief obstacle to their effective supervision 
of the clergy. Apart from the triennial visitation the greater part 
of episcopal administration was discharged by deputies or by 
occasional summons of individual clergy to London, save when an 
early termination of the parliamentary session by prorogation or 
dissolution enabled the bishops to repair for a longer space to their 
country residences. The intercourse of prelates with their clergy 
being thus occasional, still greater obstacles lay in the way of 
their contact with the laity, especially in relation to the adminis- 
tration of confirmation. The 60th canon of the canons of 1604, 
reciting the tradition by which ‘this holy action hath been ac- 
customed in the church in former ages to be performed in the 
bishop’s visitation every third year ’, required every prelate in his 
own person to observe the said custom in his visitation ; and this 
association of the two offices had been accepted as the only prac- 
ticable arrangement. Accordingly a royal letter addressed by 
Queen Anne on 20 August 1711 to Archbishop Tenison for com- 
munication to his suffragans and designed to stimulate the clergy 
to greater diligence in pastoral residence, commanded the bishops 
to bear their part by setting an example of regularity in these two 
respects. ‘ We hope and expect it from you,’ ran the terms of her 
injunction, ‘ that as often as you are required thereunto by law and 


1 The problem of oversight is illustrated further by the facts that of the 67 deacons 
ordained by Bishop Williams at Chichester only 23 received priest’s orders at his hands, 
and of the 36 similarly ordained by Manningham only 11 were priested by him. 
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are not let and hindered by some just and reasonable cause, you 
will visit your diocese in person ; . . . and we will that at all times 
as well as at your usual visitations you lay hold of all opportunities 
to confirm such as are duly qualified.’ In transmitting copies of 
this letter to his archdeacons Wake affirmed in regard to his own 
diocese that ‘ for the business of confirmation, as he hoped he had 
not been negligent himself in observing the 60th canon, so neither 
could he charge any of his clergy to have been wanting in their 
care required by the 61st canon of preparing children for confirma- 
tion’; and he gave notice that during the ensuing summer he 
would go through his whole jurisdiction, stopping so far as possible 
at places where he had not confirmed before, in great measure for 
that purpose. Before each of his triennial visitations he communi- 
cated carefully with his archdeacons concerning suitable centres 
both for visitation of the clergy and confirmation of the laity. The 
determination of these points involved a consideration of the 
distance between the various halts, the condition of the connecting 
roads, the exigencies of the harvest season, and the incidence of 
the grand market days of the country, so that the bishop’s route 
might be ordered with the minimum of fatigue to himself and of 
inconvenience to the villagers. Notwithstanding this careful 
arrangement, the combination of the duties of visitation and con- 
firmation constituted a protracted, arduous, and costly labour 
which placed a great strain upon the health of the prelate. In the 
case of Gibson even the separation of the offices and the institution 
of independent confirmation tours proved too exacting and he had 
to abandon the work in mid-circuit. During the time of his 
visitation also the bishop was remote from matters of public 
business, a circumstance which emphasized the necessity of resi- 
dence in the capital for attendance upon national affairs, as Wake 
observed in a letter of apology to Tenison in July 1709. Excusing 
himself for neglect of correspondence and ignorance of public 
affairs, he explained that he had ‘but just come off from his 
visitation for several weeks abroad, when oftentimes for many 
days together he neither received any news by letter nor saw a 
public paper ’.! 

During the course of his visitation of that year Wake confirmed 
at 24 different centres within his diocese, at 21 of which he halted 
for one day, whilst staying two days at Leicester, three at Lincoln, 
and two at Huntingdon for the administration of the rite. The 
number of persons receiving this grace at his hands was approxi- 
mately 12,800; of which 5,200 were from the county of Lincoln, 
3,100 from that of Leicester, and 1,150 from that of Buckingham. 
The heaviest figures for single places were 1,200 at Grantham, 
1,000 at Boston, 800 each at Harborough, Melton Mowbray, 

1 Bishop Wake to Archbishop Tenison, 7 July 1709, Epist. 17, item excv, fo. 233. 
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Banbury, and Lincoln, each batch being dispatched in a single 
day, save at Lincoln where the work of confirmation was combined 
with that of visitation of the cathedral and ordination on Trinity 
Sunday. Three years later, in 1712, the bishop stayed at 28 places 
and confirmed approximately 18,330 persons, exclusive of a further 
small batch of 160 at Buckden in the autumn before his return to 
London. On this circuit he lodged at Leicester three days to 
admit 960 candidates, confirmed on four separate days at Lincoln 
a total of about 1,900 persons, whilst at Caister there were over 
1,000, and at Spalding ‘ fere 2000’. In 1709 Wake embarked upon 
his journey on 31 May, concluding on 18 September, and in 1712 
his itinerary extended from 22 May to 24 July, though in 1709 he 
confirmed only on three days in the month of July. The extent of 
his travels and the magnitude of the numbers of persons confirmed 
were characteristic of the century. In 1737 Bishop Benson of 
Gloucester, visiting the diocese of York for Archbishop Black- 
burne, confirmed at Halifax in two days 8,922 people, whilst in 
1764 Bishop Keppel of Exeter confirmed at Honiton on 17 and 
18 May 1,785 persons. At York the neglect of Blackburne is 
generally accounted responsible for the claim of his successor 
Herring to have confirmed during the course of his primary 
visitation ‘above thirty thousand people’. In like manner 
Bishop White Kennet at Peterborough set to work to repair the 
results of the great neglect of his predecessor, Cumberland ; and, not 
waiting for his primary visitation, forthwith he held ‘ solemn con- 
firmations at the neighbouring towns with very great appearance, 
there having been none (no, not in the cathedral church) for many 
years’. After he had dealt with the nearer parts of the diocese 
he went farther afield, into Rutlandshire, in 1722, sending an 
account of his experiences there to Wake. 


I have entered on my stages of confirmation [he wrote in July 1722] and 
began at Uppingham in Rutland, within which county they have had no 
confirmation these forty years. The numbers as taken by one of my 
attendants were 1,700 and odd. I appoint it on Sundays after noon because 
the good folks have their best clothes, and horses to spare; otherwise we 
should have very few upon these dripping days when they must wait upon 
their hay and corn. I intend constantly to preach myself in the morning and 
to have evening prayer over before 3, and to spend the remainder of the day 
in that office. I had not done at Uppingham till after ten at night.’ 


The difficulties in the way of such confirmation tours were such 
that few bishops could escape the censure of some of their clergy 
for negligence in this regard. At Chichester Bishop Manningham, 
who presided over that see from 1709 to 1722, was greatly hindered 
by ill health from undertaking public functions. In 1715 he assured 
Wake that his ‘retiredness and non-attendance of parliament’ 


1 White Kennett to Wake: 18 July 1722. Arch. Wake Epist. 22. 
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were not due to ‘ somewhat of humour or an effect of that laziness 
to which he had been formerly subject ’ ; but sprang from the fact 
that ‘ his constitution of body was very much broken by continual 
colds, frequent cholics, and languishing sweats... besides a 
cluster of smaller infirmities, headaches, toothaches, sore throats 
etc.’1 Despite this melancholy catalogue of afflictions, he em- 
barked in 1718 upon a short confirmation tour, staying at Horsham 
a week and at Lewes four days, where he found that town ‘ miser- 
ably over-run with Dissenters’. This short circuit proved sufficient 
for him, for though he rejoiced to have been able ‘ to do his duty 
and to undergo rough journeys and bad lodgings ’, his illness made 
it difficult for him ‘to be confined so long together in the church 
with his episcopal habit on’. Further, he observed that his 
expenses had been heavy ; ‘ for it cost him nearly £20 in executing 
that little part of his office: a constant table to be kept for the 
clergy and some others; paying for ringing, where there are 
hardly any bells, giving to the poor who are ready to devour one ; 
besides other items which made a good sum when put together ’2 
Even so Archdeacon Bowchier, the archdeacon of Lewes, criticized 
his diocesan severely to Wake. At Lewes his lordship had stayed 
only two days, from Wednesday night to Saturday morning, nor 
was his coming announced beforehand to the clergy so that they 
could assemble their flocks, but instead he ‘sent the apparitor 
about after his arrival ’ so that few could come. More regrettable 
was his return to Chichester from Lewes. For ‘ it was much to be 
wished that he would have given himself the trouble and the 
country the satisfaction in proceeding into the eastern parts of the 
diocese, and there have confirmed at Hastings, Winchelsea, Rye, 
and other places where there had not been a confirmation these 
many years, and of which the clergy of the archdeaconry of Lewes 
did very much complain’. Representations to this effect could not 
be made to the bishop because he was ‘ one who cast firebrands, 
arrows and death’ upon all critics. Nor were the clergy of the 
diocese of Chichester peculiar in this dissatisfaction with their 
bishop. At his primary visitation of the Lincoln diocese Bishop 
Gibson announced that his ill state of health made it ‘ hazardous 
if not impracticable ’ for him to combine the work of confirmation 
with that of visitation ; and therefore he had resolved to undertake 
a special tour of confirmation at a later date. This breach of 
traditional custom did not please the clergy, who apparently did 
not desire the presence of their diocesan amongst them upon two 

1 Bishop Manningham (Chichester) to Archbishop Wake, 25 January 1715, Epist. 20, 
item xiii, fo. 19. 

? Bishop of Chichester to Archbishop Wake, ibid., item ccclxxvii, fo. 501, 26 June 
1718. 
" Archdeacon Bowchier to Archbishop Wake, Epist. 21, item xxxv, fo.6, 27 Septem- 
ber 1718. 
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separate occasions. Archdeacon Trimnell, the archdeacon of 
Leicester, related to Wake that his successor at Lincoln in his 
primary visitation ‘ gave full satisfaction to the clergy in every 
respect, excepting that of not confirming, at which indeed the 
whole country was dissatisfied ’. It was reported ‘ that the reason 
given by the corporation at Boston why they did not receive his 
lordship with the usual ceremony ...was because he did not 
confirm ; but the expectation his lordship had put them under of 
coming round again on purpose for that work, had made that 
matter more easy ’. Mr. Trimnell added that he did not hear that 
‘the bishop preached himself anywhere ; . . . and yet his healthy 
looks would not convince people that his infirmities were as great 
as his complaints ’. 

It was a double disappointment, therefore, when Gibson aban- 
doned his later confirmation circuit owing to the heat of the sum- 
mer and the large number of candidates at the various centres. In 
one respect the magnitude of numbers affords a timely caution 
against hasty generalization from the size of confirmation figures 
as implying neglect on the part of the preceding bishop. For 
despite the heroic efforts of Wake the tide was unabated for his 
successor. Indeed it was to Wake himself that Gibson sent a long 
account of his experience. 


I had laid out my course of confirmations [he wrote on 24 May 1718] for 
seven places in Buckinghamshire and four in Bedfordshire, in hopes that 
my repairing to so many places might reduce the numbers to 300 or at most 
400 at each place; which I knew was as far as my broken constitution 
would carry me, especially for eleven days together. But to my great 
surprise I found 700 at Beaconsfield, and the same numbers at Wendover 
and Wiccomb respectively within a very few over or under ; which I went 
through on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday with a good deal of diffi- 
culty and fatigue. And having good reason to apprehend that the numbers 
would increase upon me as I went forward into the more open and populous 
parts of the country, and that it would be impossible for me to go on in that 
way without the greatest hazard of health and indeed of life, I found it 
necessary to give it over for the present till I can bring it into a method 
that may be more practicable for me.” 


Accordingly notice had to be sent by letter to the places ap- 
pointed for confirmations, and from thence the apparitors had to 
go round the various parishes ‘ to give notice that it was suspended 
for the present’. The difficulty of giving warning both of the 
holding and of the abandonment of confirmations was real, and the 
parish clergy voiced their indignation upon receipt of a sudden 
summons of either character, as when Manningham arrived at 
Lewes for a stay of only two days with such short notice ‘ that very 


1 Archdeacon D. Trimnell to Archbishop Wake, Arch. Wake Epist. 20, item 
ccelxxxiv, fo. 508. 2 N. Sykes, Edmund Gibson, p. 75. 
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few could be brought in to be confirmed ’. More just was the com- 
plaint made against Bishop Willis of Salisbury in 1723 : 


My diocesan, Willis, was to have held his primary visitation this week. 
The days were fixed, and public notice given to all the clergy to bring their 
children to be confirmed. Upon the death of Winchester, his lordship 
appears not but sends his chancellor. Many poor clergy, who can have no 
notice, may bring their children with them and find no bishop to confirm 
them. No doubt his lordship is employed on that which will be of more use 
to the church of God, the getting a better bishopric for himself." 


This bitter reflection would have borne still more point had it not 
proceeded from the pen of Dr. Stratford, himself a pluralist and a 
violent tory ; but the fact remains that Willis had been appointed 
to Salisbury only in 1721, and did succeed to the lucrative see of 
Winchester in September 1723. In the vast Lincoln diocese the 


plan finally adopted by Gibson to facilitate the work of confirma- 
tion was 


to send to each minister six weeks or two months beforehand to know 
how many they have who desire confirmation and are fitted for it; and 
then to summon as many neighbouring parishes as will furnish out 400 
or thereabouts to some certain place to be confirmed there, exclusive of 


all other parishes, and so to go on from district to district at the rate of 
400 a day. 


This arrangement seemed to him the only means ‘for doing the 
work on the one hand regularly and effectively and on the other 
hand consistently with the lives and safety of the bishops’? It 
is interesting to observe that even in the small diocese of Carlisle, 
which had only four customary visitation centres, Bishop Bradford 
at his first visitation ‘ did not confirm . . . believing it could not be 
done in so orderly and decent a manner as he desired; but 
promised to go through the diocese again . . . to confirm a few 
parishes at a time, such as could most easily be got together ’.* 
The experience of Wake and Gibson undoubtedly pointed to 
the need of careful reform of the customary method of administra- 
tion of this rite. Both bishops issued detailed instructions to their 
clergy, designed to regularize the actual performance of the service 
and to prevent the presentation of persons who had been confirmed 
before. But at Epworth, where in 1712 Wake confirmed about 800 


persons, Samuel Wesley reported that the administration would 
have been more seemly 


if according to his lordship’s directions a way could have been found for 
every parish to have come by themselves and none to have been confirmed 
but those whose names had been given in by the minister; for want of 


1 Portland MSS., vii. 365. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 

2 N. Sykes, Edmund Gibson, p. 75. 

* Bishop Bradford of Carlisle to Archbishop Wake, 22 June 1719, Epist. 21, item cxx, 
fo. 182. 
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which great numbers were confirmed who ought not to have been; ... 


and many who had been confirmed before, some of them twice or thrice 
1 
over. 


Until such means were devised and carried into effect, the figures 
of confirmations must be of uncertain significance. But there are 
signs that other prelates besides Wake and Gibson were endeavour- 
ing steadily to raise the standard of administration, generally by 
following the directions drawn up for the diocese of Lincoln. 
Throughout the century there are evidences of quiet improvement, 
of which the diary of Parson Woodforde affords a typical example. 
In the autumn of 1794, having received notice that Bishop Manners 
Sutton intended to hold a confirmation in his locality, he ‘ preached 
on the benefits and use of confirmation ’, in consequence of which 
his diary contains such entries as: ‘ pretty busy this morning at 
home, having had thirteen young people come to me to be ex- 
amined against confirmation next week. I gave them all cake and 
a glass of wine.’ On the day appointed he repaired to Reepham 
Church with his flock, where the service was marked by orderliness 
and dignity. The number confirmed was only about 200, and three 
clergy ‘ were with the bishop in the church, arranging the people 
in order as they came, and the chaplain received the tickets at the 
church gates ’.2 But despite these welcome signs of advance, the 
infrequent administration of the rite remained a serious difficulty, 
which could not be overcome until either the bishops were largely 
relieved of their protracted parliamentary attendance or the duty 
of confirmation entrusted to other hands. It was to the latter 
solution that the thoughts of both Wake and Gibson turned. 
Gibson in particular desired earnestly ‘ to obtain suffragan bishops 
to assist the diocesan bishops in large dioceses as there should be 
occasion, and particularly in this work of confirmation, which 
would undoubtedly be a great service to religion were it thoroughly 
and constantly performed in all dioceses’.* Wake also in like 
manner projected a scheme for the creation of a suffragan bishopric 
in his large diocese, but although on one occasion the archdeacon 
of Leicester was announced by his lordship’s servant as ‘ the bishop 
of Leicester ’, his humorous observation that ‘ he would be some- 
thing lower before the new project should take effect ’, proved to 
have the merit of true prediction. Neither Wake as archbishop nor 
Gibson at London enjoying the confidence of the whig administra- 
tion could carry this reform, and the revival of the suffragan 
bishoprics provided for by the act of Henry VIII, c. 14, had to 
wait until the nineteenth century had run much of its course. 
Meantime eighteenth-century bishops endeavoured when possible 
1 §. Wesley to Bishop Wake, 4 August 1712. Wake MSS. Lincoln, i, item ccc. 


2 The Diary of a Country Parson (James Woodforde), ed. J. Beresford, iv. 135-40. 
$ Bishop Gibson to Dr. Charlett, 31 May 1719. Ballard MSS., vi, fo. 76. 
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to lessen the fatigue of long and heavy confirmation tours by 
securing the company of one of their episcopal colleagues. Thus 
in 1743 when Archbishop Herring declared that he had confirmed 
above thirty thousand people in York diocese, he was assisted by 
Bishop Mawson of Chichester, and in 1718, the year of his break- 
down, Gibson at Lincoln had hoped to be accompanied by Bishop 
Nicolson of Derry, who was hindered at the last moment from 
participating in the work. 

From the foregoing survey of episcopal administration in the 
eighteenth century it is evident that the labours of the office were 
severe and the difficulties great. The duty of parliamentary 
attendance, though not new, assumed a greater importance in that 
century than hitherto ; and even the restricted contact of prelates 
with their dioceses during the parliamentary recess was made more 
difficult by problems of travel, mainly on horseback, and along 
imperfect roads often impassable for the greater part of the year. 
The prime requisite of a bishop was the power of physical endur- 
ance. For though there were some dioceses like that of Carlisle 
in which the bishop rejoiced that his visitation ‘ seldom kept him 
above two nights from his own bed ’,! there were others such as 
Chester and Lincoln which demanded extensive itineraries. Indeed 
the strenuous vigour of Sir William Dawes was one of his chief 
qualifications to preside over the former see and the envy of his 
brethren, as Nicolson observed in 1709 to Wake who was about to 
undertake the visitation of Lincoln. 


Very glad should I be to see you as able to engage in, and to go through with, 
these fatigues as our robust brother of Chester, who has undoubtedly the 
largest diocese in England next to your own, but is so far from being wearied 
with any such slender circuit as it can afford him. He came hither the last 
week from Whitehaven, and went hence to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He is 
now at Durham, from whence he comes back to the remaining parts of his 
visitation at Richmond and Boroughbridge about the middle of this week. 
When his own necessary duties are over, he goes on to Bishopthorpe ; and 
thence returning by Nottingham to Chester, will have visited every county 
in this whole Province.” 


Nor was the fatigue of such journeys the worst discomfort. 
Occasionally other perils were realized, as when in 1712 Bishop 
Blackhall of Exeter suffered the severe mischance of a ‘ fall from 
his horse in his visitation upon a stony place, where his head was so 
much cut and bruised that he was taken up dead, but being im- 
mediately blooded by a surgeon in the company and carried to a 
farmer’s house, he soon returned and did well’.? In view of these 
conditions it is perhaps remarkable that the majority of bishops 


? Bishop Nicolson to Bishop Wake, 3 April 1710, Epist. 17, item. ccxix, fo. 261. 
* Bishop Nicolson to Bishop Wake, 18 July 1709, ibid., item clxxxviii, fo. 224. 
* Dr. White Kennet to Bishop Wake, 7 October 1712, ibid., item cexciv, fo. 378. 
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maintained so regular a contact with their dioceses. Certainly 
inability to go upon the road was the most formidable disqualifica- 
tion for episcopal preferment. Thus in 1709 upon the vacancy of 
the see of Chichester, several whig lords espoused the claims of 
Dean Hayley of that cathedral ‘till they knew that he was a 
cripple and without hopes of remedy ’, whereupon, finding him 
inadequate to the duties of the office, they dropped his cause and 
sought another candidate.! This consideration should have been 
remembered by the whig administration in 1716 when it was 
desired to reward the political services of Hoadly, for his lameness 
more than his partisanship unfitted him for elevation to the 
episcopate. The truth of this circumstance was emphasized the 
more by their nomination of him to the see of Bangor, where in 
addition to its remoteness the mountainous character of the 
country made impossible any effective supervision on the part 
of a bishop who had to preach in a kneeling posture and could only 
walk with the aid of a crutch or stick. Hoadly, therefore, found his 
see almost inaccessible and had to adopt unusual means to make 
even an approach to its fastness. In 1719 a correspondent of 
Wake related a piece of news, reported to him by the chanter of 
St. Davids, which ‘ made him smile: that the bishop of Bangor 
was gone to his diocese by sea from Bristow ’, adding the comment 
that this was truly ‘ going the back way’.2 Naturally Hoadly 
found it impossible to undertake either visitation or confirmation 
tours, and in 1720 the bishop of St. Asaph at the request of Wake 
promised ‘ to go into such places as were not very far distant from 
him ’ in the neighbouring diocese to confirm, and to penetrate into 
the remoter parts in the following year. Even in his later tenure 
of the see of Winchester Hoadly had to rely upon the kind offices 
of Bishop Pearce of Bangor to ‘ go through all his diocese ’ in 1753 
to confirm ‘ in all the great towns ’. 

But even with prelates in full vigour of bodily strength the 
obstacles to the regular discharge of their episcopal functions were 
not of a kind to be removable easily. The obligation of parliamen- 
tary attendance did not cease to be important until the increase 
in numbers of the upper house made the canvassing of episcopal 
votes no longer influential. Nor was the problem of visitation of 
their dioceses solved until the combination of the subdivision of 
the larger sees with the vast improvement in means of transit 
rendered distances both less in themselves and easy to cover. To 
bishops of the eighteenth century distances were large, dioceses 
often remote, and the alternatives of itinerary limited to horse or 
coach. But the pleasures of equestrian exercise and its beneficial 
effects upon the health in an epoch which equated bleeding with 


1 Dr. Gibson to Bishop Wake, 7 May 1709, ibid., item clxxxiv, fo. 219. 
2 Dr. W. Wotton to Archbishop Wake, 23 July 1719, Epist. 21, item cxxiv, fo. 187. 
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curative surgery, compensated in some measure for its dangers and 
discomforts ; and we may take leave of the episcopal travellers of 
Hanoverian England with the congenial picture of Bishop Herring 
setting out upon his primary visitation at Bangor in 1739. ‘ Deter- 
mined to see every part of his diocese,’ he mounted his horse and 
rode ‘ intrepidly but slowly through north Wales to Shrewsbury ’, 
accompanied, ‘as bishops usually were, by his chancellor, chap- 
lain, secretary, two or three friends and their servants’.' His 
reward lay not only in the conscience of duty faithfully done, but 
in the enjoyment of scenery wholly to his own taste though little 
in accord with the general sentiment of an age which found in 
mountainous country ‘ very few tolerable spots ’, and caused an 
English vagrant to find matter of congratulation that the Apen- 
nines were ‘ not near so high or so horrid as the Alps ’. 
NorMAN SYKES. 


1 Letters from Eminent Persons to J. Duncombe, vol. ii, letter cx, p. 79. 
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Notes and Documents 


Henry Plantagenet’s Early Visits to England 


TuE chronology of Henry II’s first visits to England during the 
Anarchy has never been established beyond doubt. It is true that 
Dr. Round thought that he had cleared up all the difficulties ; 
‘the dates and circumstances’, he writes referring to these visits, 
‘are a subject of some importance and interest. Fortunately, they 
can be accurately ascertained’, and his statement of the case has 
been generally adopted by subsequent writers. A review of the 
evidence, however, seems scarcely to justify the positiveness of 
Round’s assertions. He arrived at his conclusions by giving 
implicit but wholly unwarrantable credence to the statements of 
Gervase of Canterbury, who wrote some forty years after the events 
in question, and whose chronological inaccuracies are not only 
emphasized by his editor but even admitted by himself.* 

Round‘ clearly summarizes the accepted view of Henry’s 
movements thus : 


that by his father’s permission, in the autumn of 1142 he accom- 
panied the Earl of Gloucester to England ; that he remained there about 
four years; that by his father’s wish at the end of 1146 or beginning 
of 1147 he returned from England; that he then spent two years and 
four months oversea; that in the spring of 1149 he again came to 
England, and was knighted at Carlisle by the King of Scots on 22 May. 


Richard Howlett, the editor of the Gesta Stephani for the Rolls 
Series, believed that Henry also made a flying visit to England in 
the early months of 1147.5 We will examine these visits in turn. 

Stubbs antedated by a year the first visit, which unquestion- 
ably took place towards the end of 1142° The first part of the 

1 Geoffrey de Mandeville, App. Y, p. 405. 

? e.g. by Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 131, n. 27; R. L. Poole, ante, xlii (1927), 
p. 571, n. 5. 

5 (Rolls Series), ed. Stubbs, i. 139 f., 140, n. 1; cf. p. 131, n. 1. 

* Feudal England, p. 491. 

5 Chronicles, Stephen, &c., 01. xvi-xx, 130 n. 3; Iv. xxi-xxii. His view has been 
partially followed by Ramsay, Foundations of England, ii. 431, n. 2, and by Salzmann, 
Henry II, p. 5 n. 

® Const. Hist. i. 448, Round somewhat needlessly dwells on this mistake (Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, pp. 198, n. 2, 405 f.), unaware or perhaps ignoring the fact that Stubbs 


had himself corrected his blunder in his edition of William of Malmesbury (ii. 593) 
two years before. 
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elaborate appendix which Round added to his Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville is an attempt to fix the date with greater precision. Henry 
landed at Wareham with his uncle, Earl Robert of Gloucester, he 
says,! ‘towards the close of 1142’. Earl Robert returned from 
Normandy to assist the empress, who was being besieged at Oxford, 
and the date at which the siege was begun is definitely known from 
William of Malmesbury, 26 September 1142.2 Now calculating 
from this, and using the evidence of Gervase, who tells us that the 
siege had already gone on for more than two months and Christmas 
was at hand,’ Round arrives at the conclusion that the earl and 
the young prince landed ‘about the beginning of December’. This 
date is manifestly impossible on the unassailable authority of 
William of Malmesbury, who informs us that at the beginning 
of Advent (Advent Sunday fell in this year on 28 November) 
Robert was at Cirencester, where he had called together his sup- 
porters for the relief of Oxford.4 Now many things had happened 
between the landing at Wareham and the mustering of the earl’s 
forces at Cirencester. His first task on reaching England was to 
recapture the castle of Wareham, which his careless son had 
allowed to fall into the hands of Stephen. This was not quickly 
done ; a truce was agreed upon, so that the besieged might send 
to Stephen for assistance ; but Stephen was too much occupied 
with the siege of Oxford, and no relief came. The garrison there- 
upon surrendered. According to the authority on which Round 
chiefly relies, the siege lasted for three weeks.5 But Robert was 
bent on securing the whole length of the Dorset coast ; so before 
moving northward he spent more time on capturing Portland and 
Lulworth castle, perhaps three or four days; the eighty-three 
miles from the coast to Cirencester could hardly be covered in 
much less than another four days. A month would be a very 
moderate allowance of time for the events which occurred between 
the landing at Wareham and the arrival at Cirencester. And yet 
Round has ‘accurately ascertained’ that Earl Robert and the 
young Henry arrived in England ‘about the beginning of December’. 
That Robert was at Cirencester at the beginning of Advent is 
hardly open to dispute. Marching from Dorset to Cirencester, he 
would naturally pass the gates of Malmesbury Abbey, where 
William was writing the last pages of his great history ; William 
must have had accurate information of Robert’s movements 
in his own neighbourhood. Having collected his supporters 
at Cirencester, Ear! Robert set out to the relief of his sister 

1 p. 405. 

2 Gesta Reg. ii. 593, ‘tribus diebus ante festum sancti Michaelis’. 

5 j, 124: ‘Consummatis in obsidione plus duobus mensibus . . . appropinquante 
Nativitatis Dominicae solempnitate.’ 


‘ ii. 595: ‘Inde omnes fautores imperatricis ad Cirecestram convocavit iam 
ingresso Domini adventu.’ 5 Gervase, i. 124. 
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at Oxford, but before he arrived she had made her dramatic 
escape across the ice-bound Thames to Abingdon and thence to 
Wallingford, where she was shortly after joined by her brother. 
It was now, at the time of the empress’s escape, and not at the 
time of Robert’s landing, that Christmas was not far off. Our 
authority for this is Henry of Huntingdon.’ His words are : 


Rex obsedit imperatricem apud Oxenefordiam post festum Sancti 
Michaelis usque ad Adventum Domini. In eo quippe termino non procul 
a Natali aufugit imperatrix. .. . 


Gervase very frequently draws on Henry of Huntingdon for the 
history of: these years; it is conceivable that, in the sentence? 
which has led Round astray, he has adopted the period of time and 
the season of the year from Henry of Huntingdon and applied 
it carelessly to a different but closely related event. On the 
evidence that we possess it seems clear that Robert and Henry 
must have crossed from Normandy to England at the beginning 
of November at the latest, and not, as Round argues, the beginning 
of December. 

We are next told that Prince Henry was now placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Earl Robert, at Bristol, where he re- 
ceived instruction from a certain Master Matthew, and that he 
remained there for four years. Our authority is again Gervase of 
Canterbury.* Fortunately, Round has here been able to produce 
a valuable piece of confirmatory evidence of the fact that Henry 
did for a time receive education at Bristol. This is in a charter 
which Henry granted to the canons of St. Augustine’s, Bristol.* 
We are also able to identify Master Matthew. He cannot have been, 
as Stubbs suggested,® Matthew of Loudon, who became bishop of 
Angers in 1155, for this man had been abbot of St. Florent de 
Saumur for twenty-eight years before his elevation to the bishopric.® 
Matthew is referred to, as Stubbs noticed, in a letter of Gilbert 
Foliot as ‘Anglorum regis cancellarius’,’ but this is probably a 
confusion with the position he actually held which was chancellor 
to Queen Eleanor; he appears in this capacity in a charter 
(? 1159) in which the queen confirms an agreement made between 
the treasurer and the chapter of St. Hilaire de Poitiers. He 
accompanied the queen on a visit to the abbey of Fontévrault 


1 Hist. Angl., ed. Arnold (Rolls Series), p. 276. 

2 Quoted supra, p. 448, n. 3. $i. 125, 131. 

* ‘Ecclesiae beati Augustini de Bristou de canonicis regularibus quam inicio 
iuventutis meae beneficiis et protectione ccepi iuvare et fovere’ (Dugdale, Monasticon, 
vi. 366, quoted by Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 408). 

5 Lectures on Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 120. This identification was omitted 
in the third edition of the lectures (1900), p. 137. Chartrou, L’ Anjou de 1109 @ 1151, 
also incorrectly identified Master Matthew with the bishop of Angers, p. 220. 

® Hist. 8. Flor. Salm. in Bouquet, xii. 490, n. 1. 

7 Gervase, i. 125 n., citing S. Thom. Cant. Epp. (ed. Giles), v. 201. 

8 Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, p. 352, n. 4. 
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in 1152, and witnessed a charter as ‘Magister Matheus’.! In 
another charter of about the same period (dated by Round 
1151-4), granted by Henry II in favour of the abbey of Fonté- 
vrault, he appears in the list of witnesses as ‘Matheo doctore meo’.* 
There is documentary evidence, therefore, to confirm the state- 
ments of Gervase, (i) that Henry spent some time in his youth 
at Bristol, and (ii) that he received instruction from Master 
Matthew. The length of time he spent at Bristol is not so certain. 
That he was there for four years rests solely on the authority of 
Gervase ; yet it has never been disputed. Delisle takes it as 
established that Henry was in England from 1142-6,3 and in 
consequence assigns the early undated charters, in which Henry’s 
name is associated with that of his father, to a date posterior to 
1146.4 There is, however, a dated charter the significance of which 
appears to have escaped notice. This is a charter of Geoffrey of 
Anjou which settled a dispute between himself and the prior of 
Cunault concerning the military service due from the priory. To 
this charter the young Henry was a consenting party: he wit- 
nessed it with his cross; and he received an acknowledgement, 
a horse.® It bears the date 1143 ;? but taking the year as ending 
with Lady Day, it could be as late as 25 March 1144. The settle- 
ment is made at Angers® ‘in anno quo. . . partem Normanniae 
quae est citra Sequanam adquisivimus’. Geoffrey is known to 
have crossed the Seine at Vernon after the feast of St. Hilary 
(13 January) 1144.9 Geoffrey’s father, Fulk, king of Jerusalem, 
is referred to in the text as recently dead.!° He died either at the 
end of 1143 or the beginning of 1144.1" On this evidence we should 
not be far wrong in assigning the charter to the early part of the 
year 1144. Now if we are justified in assuming that this proves 
Henry’s presence at Angers in 1144, not only is Gervase’s statement 
about his four years’ stay at Bristol incorrect, but also his recorded 


1 Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, pp. 128 n., 405; Round, Calendar of Docu- 
ments, France, no. 1061. 2 Round, Calendar, no. 1058. 3 Op. cit. p. 121. 

* Delisle-Berger, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, nos. vii, viii, ix. Cf. Round, 
Calendar, no. 126, where he dates one of these charters (viii) between 1144—50, dis- 
regarding his argument in Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 407-8, that Henry was in England 
from 1142-6. 

5 It is not mentioned by Delisle. Haskins incidentally refers to it as evidence for 
the date of the conquest of Normandy as far as the Seine (Norman Institutions, p. 129, 
n. 22). It is catalogued by Chartrou, L’ Anjou, Catalogue des Actes, no. 149. It has 
been printed by P. Juénin, Nowvelle Histoire del Abbaye. . . de Saint Filibert de Tournus, 
Dijon, 1733. Preuves, p. 156 (Cunault was a dependent house of Tournus). 

6 *Venerabilis autem Petrus abbas, beneficii accepti non immemor, de caritate 
Trenorchiensis monasterii dedit nobis centum libras Andegavensis monetae, et Henrico 
primogenito nostro equum unum.’ 

7 * Anno ab incarnatione Domini McxLi1t regnante in Francia glorioso rege Ludovico.’ 

8 *Actum ex hac Andagavis civitate.’ 

® Robert of Torigni, Chronicles of Stephen, &c., ed. Howlett (Rolls Series), iv. 147. 

1° “pro remedio animae nostrae seu patris nostri Fulconis incliti regis Jerusalem 
nuper defuncti.’ 11 See Chartrou, L’Anjou, p. 234, n. 2. 
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crossing from England to Normandy at the end of 1146 or the 
beginning of 1147! cannot, as generally supposed, relate to his 
return after his first visit. It seems probable that some time in 
the course of the Norman campaign in 1143 Geoffrey sent for his 
son to join him in Normandy; they went—perhaps after the 
capture of Rouen in January 1144—together to Angers where 
the settlement of the dispute with the priory of Cunault was 
decided.? 

We now come to Henry’s supposed visit in 1147, which has 
been so summarily rejected by Round.? The story is told by the 
author of the Gesta Stephani,‘ and is briefly as follows: Henry 
arrived ‘ex transmarinis partibus’. At first his appearance in the 
country caused alarm among the supporters of Stephen; when, 
however, they found that he had no army, but only a handful of 
men with him, they took heart and easily routed him at Cricklade 
and at Burtuna (usually said to be Bourton-on-the-Water,® but 
more probably Bampton®). His lack of success led to the desertion 
of his followers, and he was reduced to such straits that he had to 
apply to his mother to relieve his necessities ; but she, herself 
being in want of money, could do nothing for him. He failed also 
in getting assistance from his uncle, the earl of Gloucester, and he 
was forced in the last resort to implore the help of the king, who 
characteristically supplied the needs of his enemy. Now those 
who, with Round, regard the invasion of 1147 as an hypothesis 
‘based on nothing more than a confusion in the Gesta’,’ transfer 
the details to the next visit of Henry in 1149 about which we are 
relatively well informed. But although the description in the 
Gesta of the earl of Gloucester ‘suis sacculis avide incumbens, 
rebus tantum sibi necessariis occurrere maluit’, suits the son, 
William, more aptly than the father, Robert (who died 31 October 
1147),8 the application to the empress for money is an unsur- 
mountable difficulty to this view; for early in 1148 she had 
withdrawn to Normandy, where she lived in comfortable circum- 
stances. It is difficult to agree with Round® that the words 
in our story, ‘Huius mali nec immerito infortuniis circumventus 
consuluit matrem : sed ipsa, aeris indigens, nequaquam tantam 

1 Robert of Torigni, p. 154. 

? Professor Powicke has drawn my attention to the fact that Henry’s presence at 
Angers early in the year 1144 affects the date of Adelard of Bath’s treatise on the 
Astrolabe. This was dedicated to Henry, probably while he was at Bristol (Haskins, 
ante, xxviii. 515). On this assumption the treatise belongs to the years 1142-3. 

3 Feudal England, pp. 491 f. * Chronicles of Stephen, &c., iii. 129 f. 


® Gesta, p. 130. ® R. L. Poole, ante, xlii. 571. 
7 Feudal England, p. 495. 


® Round makes much of this point, ibid., p. 494; and a confusion between the 
father and son (who is described elsewhere in the Gesta (p. 124) in contrast to Ear! 
Robert as ‘vir mollis, et thalamorum magis quam militiae appetitor’) is admitted by 
Salzmann, Henry IJ, p. 5 n., who in other respects accepts the story of the invasion of 
1147, ® Op. cit. p. 495. 
Gg2 
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eius inopiam adiuvare suffecit’ ‘by no means involve . . . her 
presence in England’. But Round’s main argument for rejecting 
the invasion, besides the silence of other chroniclers (and the dearth 
of contemporary writers in the south of England, after John of 
Worcester who ends in 1140 and William of Malmesbury who ends 
in 1142, makes this not very remarkable) is the difficulty of fitting 
itin. On this point he writes as follows :1 


How is the alleged visit to be fitted in ? Its inventor, who suggests ‘ about 
April, 1147 ’, for its date, must first take Henry back to Normandy .. . and 
then bring him back to England as an invader, neither his alleged going or 
coming being recorded by any chronicler. Then he assigns to his second 
return to Normandy (after the alleged invasion) the only passages in 
Gervase and Robert which speak of his returning at all. 


But if we are now able to say that Henry was in France and 
not in England during the years 1144 to 1146, the story of the 
Gesta becomes at once intelligible, and we shall find his coming and 
going duly recorded. Henry who had been living on the continent 
for the past two years, arrived ‘ex transmarinis partibus’ probably 
early in the year 1147. His invasion was made without fore- 
thought or proper preparation (‘improvide et indiscrete Angliam 
ingressi’), and ended in a fiasco. He then returned to Normandy, 
as is duly recorded by Robert of Torigni, and was at Bec on 
Ascension Day (29 May).? 


Round has taken Gervase as the primary source for all Henry’s 
movements during the years 1142 to 1149. ‘As to the long visit,’ 
he writes, ‘commencing in 1142, Gervase of Canterbury is our 


> 


chief authority ;’ and his attempt to reconcile Gervase’s state- 
ments with those of contemporary writers is not very convincing. 
Gervase is not at any time an historian of the first rank, and 
chronology is admittedly his weakest point. Moreover, for the 
period under consideration he is not a primary but a secondary 
authority. Stubbs wisely comments on Gervase’s account of the 
years 1146-7, in which he places Henry’s return to Normandy and 
the death of the earl of Gloucester in the wrong place, ‘Gervase’s 
chronology is evidently unsound here’. 

The third visit, made in 1149 after Henry had been made duke 
of Normandy,’ need not detain us. His movements have been fairly 
accurately determined. His presence at Devizes on 13 April and 
at Gloucester are testified by documentary evidence. On Whit- 
sunday (22 May) he was knighted at Carlisle by his great-uncle, 
David, king of the Scots, and early in the next year, 1150, he 
was back in Normandy. A. L. Pooe. 


1 Round, Feudal England, p. 493. ? Robert of Torigni, p. 154. 
3 R. L. Poole, ante, xlii. 570 f. 
5 
4 


Ibid.; Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 408 f. 
Gervase, again in error, makes him land mense Maio (i. 140). 
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Richard II and the Death of the Duke of Gloucester 


Mr. Wricut’s note on this subject! refers to my note of April 
1923? as though it was intended to support some point of view. 
If he will read it more carefully he will see that I confined myself to 
pointing out the unreliability of certain evidence depending on 
records. My only argument was a suggestion that parliament 
would not send for a man known to be dead. My only object was, 
and is, to arrive at the truth, and if Mr. Wright had only come to 
see me before writing his note I should have been delighted to put 
all I know of the subject at his disposal. 

In the first place, there is no doubt about the date officially 
accepted as the day of the duke’s death. There is a memorandum 
on the Patent Roll, dated 3 April 1398, which distinctly says that 
the accepted day of death was Saturday before St. Lambert?® 
[15 September]. 

Mr. Wright, as I understand him, is of opinion that the 
schedule containing the complete confession of the duke was 
added to the Parliament Roll by, or in the time of, Henry IV.* 
How does he account for the presence of only one set of needle 
holes? Unless the person adding the schedule had been most 
careful to cover up his tracks, his needle would have made new 
holes. I do not see them. He is confirmed in his opinion by the 
fact that the last part of the roll, relating to Henry himself, ‘ is 
blackened out ’. Any one with experience of records will realize 
at once that this blackening is due to solution of gall used im- 
properly by some reader to restore rubbed or faded handwriting. 
It does not date from the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Wright begins his note on William Serle by a quotation 
from Adam of Usk to the effect that Serle was executed for the 
murder of the duke of Gloucester. This was mere gossip. I have 
not been able to find the record of his trial, but the writs connected 
with his case’ show clearly that he was tried and executed for 
treason, having been in open rebellion supporting a pretender to 
the personality of Richard II. Whether the duke was murdered 
at all, whether, if so, Serle had a part in it, and whether Halle’s 
confession is worthy of credit, are to me still open questions. 

A. E. Stamp. 


1 Supra, p. 276. 2 Ante, xxxviii. 249. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 323. 

* I have no remembrance of having given him my permission to quote my private 
letter to Dr. Tait on this subject. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 100, 441. Cal. Close Rolls, pp. 203, 328, 352, 354, 363-4. 
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Johann Bischoff’s Prologue 


THE document which is here edited for the first time is the Pro- 
logue to a German Evangeliarium, i.e. a vernacular translation of 
the gospels for Sundays and festivals with expositions. Nothing 
is known of the compiler except what he himself tells us 
here. He states that he was a Minorite and chaplain to William, 
duke of Austria. He also mentions Reinprecht of Waltsee, 
governor of Upper Austria. William succeeded Albert III in 
1395 and died in 1406; hence the Prologue was written between 
these two dates. 

The manuscript, which is of the fifteenth century, is in the 
Vienna Nationalbibliothek (no. 2827, fos. 53 r to 257 r). It is not 
the original, for there are numerous clerical errors. The scribe does 
not seem to have had more than a very elementary knowledge of 
Latin. 

The Prologue is important because it contains a plea for bible 
reading in the vernacular by the laity. There are plenty of such 
treatises from the pens of heretics, but this is the work of a 
religious who appears to be quite orthodox. The only example 
hitherto known is a brief passage in Otto of Passau’s Vier und 
zwanzig Alten, written in 1388. Friar Bischoff tells us that he 
writes for pious laymen. Was there a circle of ‘Gottesfreunde’ at 
Vienna ? Was Reinprecht of Waltsee their patron and protector ? 
The last part of the Prologue is a miniature Ars Predicandi, the 
oldest in existence in German. 

As regards the punctuation and use of capitals I have followed 
the usual practice of editors of Middle High German texts. 
Both the initial and final s are printed s. No distinction is 
made between dotted and undotted y. Evident clerical errors 
are corrected and the reading of the manuscript given in the 
footnotes. Passages underlined in the original to indicate the 
source of a quotation are not underlined in the printed text. 
All abbreviations are written in full and indicated by italics. 
In all other respects this edition is a faithful transcript of the 
manuscript. Thus, w and v, i and j are not normalized. The scribe 
used u, v and i indiscriminately for the Middle High German 
sounds u, wi, ii, iu, wo, and tie ; once only do we find we. The para- 
graphing of the manuscript is retained. Difficult words are ex- 
plained in the footnotes by their modern German equivalents. The 
Umlaut sign is retained both where it serves its proper purpose of 
showing the modification of a vowel, and when it is employed for 
other purposes, e.g. to distinguish vowels from consonants. On 
the other hand the sign has not been added where the manuscript 
omits it, as is frequently the case. Compounds like darin, darum 
are printed as single words, this being the invariable practice of 
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the scribe. But the separation of words which are in no way con- 
nected follows modern usage. Biblical passages are not annotated 
if the references to book and chapter are correct.? 

JAMES M. CLARK. 


Ich priider Hanss Pyschoff, Minnerpriider Orden, ze den zeiten prediger ze 
Wienn dez durichleychtigen hochgeporin fiirsten vnd herren Wilhalm, 
Herczog in Osterreich etc., tiin kiint offenleich allen den, die das piich 
lesent, oder havent lesen, darjnn die ewangely mit aller aiizlegung geschriben 
stent, daz ich ze dewtsch pracht han. Darzii mich drew ding haben gevVbt, 
daz erst ist gewesen der edel vnd wolgepéren erwirdig herr, Her Reyntprecht 
von Waltsee, zii den zeiten haiibtman Ob der Enns, der von andacht seines 
herezen vnd hail seiner sel dez pegert hat vnd mich darczii gepeten hat. 
Daz ander sind die lewt, dy offt nicht prediger gehaben miigen nach irs 
herezen lust. Wann der lerer Gregorius spricht in Moralibus also: Omni- 
potenti Deo. ‘Dem almichtigen got ist chain 6pher genémer denn die arbait, 
damit man gewinnet die sel, die der tewfel ziehen wolt zii dem ewigen téd.”* 
Daz dritt sind die miissigen priester, geistleich vnd weltleich, die nicht 
studieren wellent. Von den Hugo spricht in dem piich De xii Abusionibus 
Sacerdotum® Nostri Temporis*: ‘Die priester zu unsern zeiten, die wellent all 
zeit miissig sein, vnd fleissent sich trunkchenhait; jrdisch ding, daz 
smeckcht in wol, die himlischen si versmahent. Enczig sind si in der gassen 
vnd selten in der kirichen, trig sind si zii fragen nach der menschen schuld. 
Snell sind si zii laiiffen nach den hasen in den wilden. Die sneller sind ze 
geben daz prét den hiinden denn den armen lewten; die gerner fogel 
tragent aiif den henden denn den heiligen geist in den herezen; die mer 
diener pey dem tisch habent denn pey dem alter in der kyrichen. Wir 
sehen uil priester, der miishaws paz geczirt ist denn die kyrichen, der tisch 
vil reicher ist denn der alter, der kopf uil pesser ist denn der kelich, der ro8 
vil pesser ist denn daz predig [53”] piich, der mantel uil pesser ist denn die 
gasel, der hembd uil weisser ist den die alben, vnd das fraisleich ze reden 
ist, der nyderchklayd weisser ist denn daz heilig corporal.’ Hec ille. Die 
nicht gedenkchen wellent, daz der lerer spricht Gregorius vber daz wort 
Dignus est mercenarius.® Wirdig ist der arbaitter seins solds. ‘Ez ist ein 
sach ainer grossen verdampniiss, daz ainer sold nimpt an alle arbait vnd der 
siind lon alle tag essen vnd trinkchen wil vnd gegen den siinden nicht predigen 
wil.’ Hec ille. Obden daz piich chumpt in die hend, daz si die dewtsch vinden 
geschriben, dauon si miigen den lewten gepredigen. Aber allen den andern 
man vnd frawn, daz die vinden in der zeit der piiss die virezig tag, wie sie 


1 T am indebted to the authorities of the Vienna Nationalbibliothek for information 
about the manuscript and permission to have it photographed, and to the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland for kindly defraying the cost of the rotograph. 
Mr. Robert G. Nisbet of Glasgow University gave valuable assistance in tracing the 
quotations from Seneca and Apuleius. 

2 This seems to be a paraphrase of ‘ Si enim magnae mercedis est a morte eripere 
carnem quandoque morituram, quanti est meriti a morte animam liberare, in coelesti 
patria sine fide victuram ?’ Gregory, Moralia in Job, lib. xix, cap. 31. 

5 sacerdotes. 

* I have not been able to trace this reference. Possibly Hugues de Digne is meant. 

5 Homiliae in Evangelia, Lib. i, homil. xvii, cap. 7 (Migne, Patrol. Lat., lxxvi, 
cols. 1141-1142). Bischoff gives a paraphrase, not a translation. 
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alle tag got schullen loben. Niin pitt ich alle die, die daz piich lesent, daz 
ir das newdig awg rewt auz ewerm herczen vnd phlanczt jn ewch daz awg 
der lieb. Waz ir darjnn vindet, daz ewch niicz sey, dez dankchet dem 
alméchtigen got. Vindet ir anders icht darjnn, daz ist ain geprechen 
meiner schuld vnd den schult ir mir gedultichleich vertragen, durich gotz 
willen. Amen. 

Sar uil térhaffter priester geistleich vnd weltleich sind, die darczii miir- 
melen vnd vbel reden, daz man den frummen layen piicher ze dewtsch pringt. 
Wie gréz der selben priester térheit ist, daz weysst der lerer Crisostomus jn der 
ersten Omelyn vber Matheum vnd spricht: A principio non indigebamus 
litteris siue libris etc... Von anuang der welt pedérffiten wir nicht piicher 
noch piichstaben niir ains rainen herczen, da chain mail der siinden nicht 
jnnen wér. Daz recht als ain schreiber auf ain rains pirmeid schreibt, also 
der heilig geist schraib in der heiligen herez den gétz willen, was si tiin oder 
lassen sullen vnd die lawtter warhait, daz geschach an den alten heiligen 
patriarchen. Sam an dem Noe, Abraham, Jsaac vnd Jacob, Job vnd iren 
kinderen, jn der hercz schraib got seinen willen. Warumb? Niir darvmb, 
daz der heilig geist ire hercz raine vand an mayl (54") der siinden. Darumb 
wolt er nicht mit piichstaben noch mit piicheren, niir mit seinen jnfluzz wolt 
er reden in irew herez. Awer darnach geschach, daz die Juden vnd daz 
ebraysch volkch vbertrat aiiz dem weg der heiligen vnd vielen in die 
tieff der pézhait vnd siind. Do waren si nymmer wirdig, daz der heilig 
geist in si reden solt. Denn got sant jn czwo staynein tauelen, daran 
geschriben waren die zehen gepot mit gottes vinger, daz waz der heilig geist. 
Die alt genad hat got vernewt jn seinen jungern, wann er gab jn fiir die 
piicher newe hercz, do er jn an dem phingstag sandt den heiligen geist. Do 
pedorfiten si chains piichs nicht zu predigen noch zii lernen darjnn. Si 
lasen dy heiligen ewangely, wann si gaben nur dem heiligen geist raine 
herez. Darumb so schraib er darjn die heiligen ewangely, die si mit jn 
triigen jn den herczen, wo si giengen. Awer darnach wart die welt so vol 
der pézhait, daz der geist nicht mer die warhait mocht geschreiben. Darumb 
waz not, daz man vns schrib die heiligen ewangely in die piicher, daraiiz 
wir lisen, waz wir predigen den layen scholten. Niin ist die priesterschaft 
zii solichen presten chommen, daz si die piicher nicht lesen wellen, dariuz 
si predigen den layen die warhait. Sind damn priester, die die piicher 
chiinnen, so habent si der gnaden nit, daz si predigen wellen. So sind 
priester, ob die die piicher chiinnen vnd predigen die, so ist ir leben so voller 
ergerniiss vnd pozhait mit trunkchenhait, mit spil, mit weiben, mit geittichait, 
daz die layen nicht wissen, wez si jn glaiiben schullen. Darumb wirt daz von 
den priesteren war, daz der lerer spricht Ambrosius: Valde timendum. ‘Ez 
ist hart ze furichten, daz wir priester durich des geldes geittichait willen 
vnd lieb dez lieblustigen lebens versawmen zii siichen daz hail der sel, wann 
ez frumet vns nichtes, ob wir daz zeitleich giit gewinnen vnd verliesen daz 
ewig.’? Soliche priester sind zii gleicher weis geschikt als die schefflewt, die 
[54¥] durich irer geittichait willen daz scheff so swér vassent, daz si mit- 


1 Commentarius in Sanctum Mattheum, cf. Migne, lvii. 13-14. 

2 T do not find anything corresponding to this in the works of St. Ambrose. It may, 
however, be a reminiscence of a passage in Epistola Ixiii, cap. 59: ‘ Neque enim medio- 
cris virtus sacerdotis est, cui cavendum non solum’, &c.; cf. also cap. 61: ‘Nam 
quomodo conveniunt sibi dispensantis misericordia et cupientis avaritia ’. 
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sambt den lewten ertrenkchent. Von den miigen wir aiislegen die fabelen, 
die der lerer schreibt Ouidius Methamorphosios Libro 3°. Ez waz weylent 
ein zarter jungling, der waz genant Bachus, der wolt varen vber ein wasser 
in ainen wald, der hiez Naxon? vnd lag zu der rechten seytten dez wassers. 
Er emphalg sich den schefflewten, die gelobten jm si wolten jn da hin fiiren. 
Do er pey jn jn dem scheff waz, do hetten si sdlichen liist an seiner schén, 
daz si in wolten fiir ainen rawb verchaiiffen vnd ziigen daz scheff mit jn 
aiif die tenkchen seyten, nicht aiif die recht, vnd wolten jn fiiren in ain 
frémds lant, da si jn verchaiifften. Do sprach der jungling zii in: Jr 
schefflewt, daz urfar habt ir mir nicht gelobt ; in daz lant schult ir mich 
nicht fiiren. So sy jn nicht ablassen wolten, do hielt der jungling daz scheff, 
daz si nicht verrer méchten geuaren vnd die haiiptlawt vnder jn verwandelt 
er czii wilden tiren, als natteren, panthel vnd tigertir. Do die anderen 
schefflewt das sahen, die erschrekten als ser, das sie menschliche gestalt 
verliiren vnd verwandelten sich in visch, die haissent delphin,* die fliig 
habent fiir arem vnd czwineltig czigel. 

Nach geistleichem sinn pey dem schénn jungling Bachus, von dem die 
poeten sprechen, er sey czwir* gepéren, schullen wir erchenen den almich- 
tigen gotes siin Jesum, von dez schon der weissag spricht Dauid® ‘ Er ist 
der schénst vber allez menschleichs geschlacht,’ der czwir geporen ist von 
dem vater in der ewichait. Als der weissag spricht Dauid ‘Vor dem lucifer 
hab ich dich gepert.’® Von der miiter czeitleich, nach der gothait vnd nach 
der menschait. Sam Lucas spricht Capitulo 1° ‘Si perot iren egeporen siin.’” 
Der wolt herchommen in den walt dez jimers der gegenbiirtigen welt vnd 
emphalich sich den schefflewten, daz si in fiiren scholten niir aiif die recht 
seytten. Daz scheff ist die kristenhait, die haiiptlawt darjnn sin die mereren 
prelaten, die scheffknecht darjnne sind (54']° die mynneren priester, die 
sehen, daz der jungling schon ist, daz ist, daz die senftmiitichait groz ist 
vnd darumb wellent si daz scheff fiiren niir auf die tenkch seytten vnd nicht 
aiif die recht. Daz ist, daz si von dem jungling niir daz leiblustig leben sam 
hochfart, geitticheit vnd vnkewsch haben wellent vnd wil nicht aiif die 
recht seitten zii dem ewigen leben. Darumb regiren si daz scheff uil mer 
durich des czeitlichen gutes willen denn durich dez ewigen lebens willen, daz 
daz an jn war wirt, daz Jeremias spricht, der weissag: ‘ Vom dem mereren 
vnez auf den mynneren fleissen si sich alle der geittichait.’"® WVnd Sand 
Paul spricht ‘ Allez sambt siichen si niir daz ir ist, vnd nicht Jesum Chris- 
tum’.1° Wenn daz siecht der Bachus, der wirt so zornig vnd verbandelt die 
hauptlawt, daz sind die prelaten zii wilden tiren. Daz ist, daz er verhengt 
jrem pésen leben, daz ettleich vnder jn werden tygertir mit grewleichait, 
mit rawben vnd mit nemmen, ettleich panthel mit leipleicher wollustichait, 
sam frashait, trunkchenhait vnd vnkewsch, ettleich zii giftigen natern 
mit list vnd" verretniiss. Sam got chlagt durich den Job, Capitulo 30°: ‘Du 
pist mir verwandelt zii ainem grewleichen vnd die hertichazt deiner hend, 


1 Lib. iii, v. 629-79. As Dr. Coulton very kindly points out, Bischoff’s source is 
the Moralitates Librorum Metamorphoseos Ovidii attributed to Thomas Waleys (fl. 
1333); vide ib., lib. iii, fab. viii, xiv. 

2 vaxon. 3 deholin. ‘ i.e. zweimal. 

5 Speciosus forma prae filiis hominum, Ps. xliv. 3. 

® Ex utero ante luciferum genui te, Ps. cix, 3. * am %. 

8 Two folios are numbered 54. ® Jer. vi, 13. 

10 Phili. ii, 21. 11 vn. 
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die ist mir widerwirtig.’ Wenn daz sehen die mynneren prelaten, die 
erschrekchen von dem pild der mereren vnd fallen! in daz mer der welt vnd 
wandelent sich denn zii vischen, das sind die weltleichen, die aller pézleichist 
lebent, zii den gesellent si sich mit den iren vnd denn recht sam der delphin, 
der sussichleichen singt vnd zureisset mit den chrempelen. Also predigen 
si siissichleich vnd sagent den lewten uil giiter ding vor vnd reissent sy dann 
mit ergerniiss vnd mit ainem pésen siindigen leben. Sam der lerer spricht 
Gregorius:? ‘Waz si mit den worten stiften, daz zestéren si mit den pésen 
siten vnd als die erczt, der vberschrifft den gesunt® predigent, aber ir 
puchsen sind voller gifft.’ [54%] Darumb so halten die mereren vnd die 
mynneren prelaten daz scheff der kristenhait aiiff, daz ir wenig nii ist, die nach 
iren worten vnd werchen chommen zii dem land dez ewigen lebens. Darumb 
so werden si alle mit einander perawbt dez junglings Bachus,* daz ist der 
aingeporen gétz siin vnd seins werden ampliks.> Niin merkcht hewtlang,® 
wie not dez ist, daz die frummen layen selber piicher habent, dariuz si 
suchen daz hay] irer sel, daz si plint icht mit den plinten uallen in die grub 
dez ewigen téds, halter’ zii dem ewigen leben, zii dem vns helff Jesus Christus. 
Amen. 

Wolt nii ain frummer priester wissen, wie er sich mit der predig 
hinez den layen halten scholt, so schol er dez ersten erchennen, daz ein 
yeder priester gepiinten ist, allen lewten zii predigen, reichen, armen, weisen 
vnd vnweisen, als Christus sprach Marci ultimo: ‘Ir schult predigen daz 
heilig ewangely aller creatur.’ Darumb so schol er aines yeden mensehen 
gelegenhait merkchen ; waz er presten darjnne vind, den schol er straffen. 
Als der weis man spricht Ecclesiastici am 37° Capitulo: ‘Mit ainem geist- 
leichen mann red von der heilichait, mit dem gerechten von gerechtichait, mit 
ainem kawfmann von kawffmanschatz, mit ainem hantwericher von seinem 
hantberich’, vnd dasist pilleich, wann daz die haiden weilen getan habent, als 
der haydnisch maister Seneca spricht, Epistola xxix, daz ainer hiez Diogenes, 
der wartat der lewt vnder dem tér, die in die stat gen wolten. Waz er 
gepresten an jn sach, da czéch er sew von mit giiter ler.6 Michels mer schol 
daz tiin ein frummer priester. Wer zii jm chumpt, der schol gepessert werden 
an seinem leben vnd pazerlewcht. Alsder haydnisch maister spricht Seneca, 
Epistola decima:® ‘Wer zu ainem gelerten weisen mann chumpt, der schol 
albeg ettwaz giitz mit jm von dann tragen.’ Vnd gibt ein vrehiind: “Wer 
in die siinne chumpt, der wirt prewnér vnd wermer ; wer in die taferen [55] 
chumpt, der wirt satter, wer in ain apoteken get, der treyt daraiis ainen 
gesmachen.”’ Also ain weiser man, wer zii dem chumpt, der schol von dann 
gen antweder in gotleicher warmer lieb oder mit der sattung gottleicher ler 
oder mit ainem rawch aines giiten pilds. Darumb spricht Gregorius, 
Omeliarum Libro 1°, Omelie xvii :!° ‘Wenn wir ainen vnkewscher sehen, 


den schullen wir manen, daz er mit der kénschafft seiner vnkewsch geniig 

1 ynd in daz mer. 

? Moralia in Job, lib. iv, cap. ii, Migne, Ixxv, col. 647. 3 i.e. Gesundheit. 

* Bacho. 5 i.e. Anblicks. 

* i.e. von nun an. 7 i.e. sondern. 

8 A loose paraphrase of the Latin passage. 

® The reference should be Epistola cviii. 4. ‘In unguentaria taberna’ seems to be 
misunderstood. It means ‘in a perfumer’s shop’; there is nothing about an inn or an 
apothecary’s shop in the original. 

10 Homiliae in Evangelia, lib. i, homil. xvii, cap. 18 (Migne, Ixxvi, col. 1149). 
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tii. Sehen wir ainen kémmazn,' so schullen wir jn manen, daz er also mit 
weltleichen dingen vmb gee, daz er gotleicher lieb icht vergess.2, Sech wir 
ainen geweichten man, so schullen wir jn manen, daz er also leb, daz er 
allen layen ein pild sey. Sehen wir ainen miinich, so sullen wir jn manen, 
daz er an sech die wirdichait seiner chutten vnd halt sich jnnen mit worten, 
mit werichen vnd mit gedinkchen vnd daz er alle weltleiche ding verlass vnd 
als er sich erczaiget vor den lewten jn der chutten, daz er also sich erczaig vor 
den awgen gotes mit den siten. Wer heilig ist, den sullen wir manen, daz er 
wachs in seiner heilichait. Jst er voller péshait, so schullen wir jn manen, 
daz er lazz von seiner snédichait.’ Hee ille. Vnd darczii so sind ainem 
prediger dreyer ding notturfft. Daz erst ist beschaidne red. Wann der 
mensch ist ein senftmiitigs tir vnd ein edels vnd lat sich leichter cziehen mit 
lieb den twingen mit voricht. Dauon sprach Sand Paul ad Colossenses iiij® 
‘Ewr red schol allzeit mit dem salez der gnaden gesalezen sein.’ Vnd Criso- 
stomus spricht also:* ‘Ein péser mensch ist recht als ein verbiintte bestien, 
die sich leichter mit linder salben denn mit herten griffen lait hailen.’ Zii 
dem andern mal so pedarff ein prediger, daz er uil piicher vbersehen hab, 
darvmb so stet geschriben am piich De Deo Socratis,° daz ainer fragt ainen 
haidnischen mayster genannt Aristippus,® waz jm daz frummet, daz er 
so uil piicher vber liz. Er antwortét: Daz ich jedem mann geantwiirten 
miig sicherleich [55%] vnd an alle voricht. Darumb spricht der weis man 
am Piich der Spruch, Capitulo xv: ‘Honigsaym vnd honig sind die wort, 
die drdenleich zesam gelegt sind ; ain siissichait der sel ist ain gesuntes 
gemiit.’ Ziim dritten mal so pedarff ein prediger, daz er manigerlay materi 
chiinn, wann ettwenn sol ein prediger die materi lassen, von der er redt, ob 
er vernimpt, daz ain andrew niiczer ist. Sam Sand Augustinus, der da liez 
die matery under wegen, die er vor handen het vnd predigat wider den irrsal 
der checzer, die da haissent Manichei und pechert vnder ainer grossen menig 
ainen keczer vnbissenleich. Siecht aiich ein prediger ettleich zii chommen, 
den andrew materi niiczer ist, so lazz er die vnder wegen. Sam tet der haid- 
nisch maister Senocrates, der die materi vnder wegen liez, die er seinen 
schiileren in der schiil laz vnd chert sich gegen den siinden, die der an jm hett, 
der zii cham gegangen in die schuel. Von dem Valerius’ schreibt in dem 
sechsten piich an dem leczten capitel, daz ains zii den zeiten ain verdorben 
poser mensch waz vnd eins pésen lebens in der stat Athen, der seins lewntz 
nicht achtet vnd frewt sich, wer ¥bel von jm redat vnd er gieng nit aiis der 
taueren, wenn die siinn vnder waz, niir wann si dez morgens aiif gieng. 
Der wolt ains morgens frii trunkchen haim geen, do sach er dez maisters tiir 
an dem haws offen sten, darjnn er lernat. Er gieng hin ein voller wein vnd 
het ein chrénczel auf dem haupt mit giiter wat gechlaidet. Do sach er grosse 
menig der studenten, die sassen vor dem maister. Erstiind da; yedermanliigt 
jn an vnd frewt sich, daz yeder man sein spottat. Der meister sach daz vnd 
liez von der materi, die er seinen schuleren laz und redat von der missichait 
vnd straffat, wie ein schéntleich ding ez wér vmb die trunkchenhait. Do 
waz der vnrichtig mensch Polemio genant zehant da vnd warff daz chranczel 


1 *Cum conjugatum videmus’: conjugatum is left untranslated. 

2 A sentence is omitted here. 3 Another omission. 
* I have not been able to trace this quotation. 

5 Apuleius, De Deo Socratis (ed. Hildebrand), Prologus, p. 105. 

® Arisippus. 7 Memorabilia, lib. vi. cap. ix. 
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von dem haiupt vnd zoch die arem vnder den mantel. Czii dem leczten saz 
er nider [56"] aiif die erden vnd legt alle vntugent von jm vnd pesiicht alle 
tag dez maisters schiil als lang, vnez daz aiis ainem grossen trunkchenpolez 
wart ein gelerter grosser haidnischer maister, von ainer red wegen, die er 
dez ersten von dem haydnischen maister gehért het. Vnd darumb daz ain 
priester daz dester paz getiin miig, so schol er sich vleissen, daz er virlay 
chunst chiinnen schull. Daz erst ist, die heilig geschrift, als geschriben 
stet in dem geistleichen Rechtpiich, 36. Distinctione: Sacram scripturam.' 
‘Die heiligen geschrifft schol ein priester chiinnen, daz er die selen, die jm 
vndertinig sind, miig vnderweisen.’ Ziim andernmal schol er chiinnen die 
weltleichen chiinst, daz er erchennen miig, waz war oder falsch sey. Vnd 
von iren wegen ainen weg gehaben miig zii den kiinsten der giitichait nicht 
zii leipleicher wolliistichait vnd zii weltleichem gewin. Sam geschriben stet in 
dem geistleichen Rechtpiich, 37. Distinctione:? Cur ergo. Darumbist daz aiif- 
gefaczt, daz man an gewissen steten maister haben schol der heiligen geschrifit 
vnd auch in den kiinsten, die da haissent liberales, als geschriben stet jn den 
geistleichen Rechtpiicheren, vj. Distinctione, De Magistris.* Aber daz 
soltu versten von den drein kiinsten, grammatica, dialectica* vnd rethorica, 
wann die pesunderleich lernent die lewt czii den kiinsten der giitichait vnd 
nicht von den viren. Die erst ist arismetica, daz ist die chiinst der zal. 
Die ander ist Geometrica, daz ist die kiinst der mazz. Die dritt haisst 
musica, daz ist die kiinst dez gesangs. Die vird astronomia, daz ist die 
chiinst, die da haisset sterensehen. Wann die vir chunst, wie si die warhait 
jn jn haben, so pringent si doch nicht ainen zii der giitichait vnd zii dem 
ewigen leben. Mit dem sinne hilt der lerer Thomas in dem virden piich 
Sententiarum, Distinctione xxiiij.5 Daz dritt gehort die pischoff an, von den 
spricht er, daz die chunnen sullen [56] die ding, die halt vnmugleich zii 
wissen sind an den lewten in den piicheren gotes. Ziim virden mal ist ze 
fragen, ob ainen prelaten daz an gehor, daz er die chunst haben schull, die 
weltleiche zeitleiche ding an gehért. Jch antwiirt mit Thoma de Aquino 
vnd sprich: Ja, wann der prelat ist dez gepiinden, daz er nicht allain geistleiche 
speis sam der prediger halt leypleiche stewer seinen lewten mittailen schol.® 
Sam Christus tet, der daz volkch, daz jm nach falgat’ nicht allain speisat mit 
der ler, er macht si halt gesiint von aller irer chrankchait. Er speysat sy halt 
ir meniger tawsent mit fiinff préten vnd mit czwain vischen. Vnd darumb 
die prelaten vnd die priester, daz die daz allaz volbringen® miigen, so miissen 
si chiinst haben weltleicher sach, daz mit irer pysichtichait ir kyrichen pe- 
leiben an schaden vnd daz si ainen ygleichem menschen nach seinen staten 
gehelffen miigen. Sam geschriben stet in den geistleichen Rechtpiicheren, 
Distinctione 39, Prelaten.!® Es sind aber ni layder wenig solicher priester 


1 Decretum Gratiani, pars i, Distinctio xxxvi, cap. iii. 

2 Ibid. Distinctio xxxvii, cap. viii. 

3 Decret. Gregor. ix, lib. v, tit. v, cap. iv. * dyaletica. 

5 Quaestio i, solutio i: ‘Sed ad superiores sacerdotes, scilicet Episcopos, pertinet 
ut etiam ea, quae difficultatem in lege facere possunt, sciant, et tanto magis, quanto in 
maiori gradu collocantur.’ 

® ‘Ecclesia non solum indiget ministros ad dispensationem spiritualium, sed etiam 
ad gubernationem temporalium,’ Thomas Aquinas, Sententiarum lib. iv, articulus iii, 
qestiuncula iv. 

7 Bavarian form of folgte. 8 volbringn. 
® Decretum Gratiani, pars i; cf. ibid. Distinctio xxxvi. 
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aiif ertreich chiinstbér. Sam Oseas spricht an seinem virden capitel : ‘ Recht 
als das volkch, also sind aiich die priester,’ vnd sam der lerer spricht Jero- 
nimus jn Prologo super Penthatheocum: Proch pudor.' ‘Schant vnd laster 
meniger priester lernent von alten? weiben, waz si den lewten vor sagen 
schullen.’ Die ler nemmet fiir euch, ir frummen priester, vnd lasset daz 
euch verpoten ist, daz ir daz gelt vnniiczleich icht vessent von den schéfflein 
Christi vnd die Gotz gab vnwirdichleich icht nemt. Daz ir mit den, die 
ewch empholhen sein, chommet zii dem ewigen leben, dez helff vns Jesus 
Krist, Marie chind. Amen. 


Sir Anthony Standen and some Anglo-Italian Letters 


AmoneG the unindexed files of the correspondence of the grand 
duke of Tuscany and his chief secretary Belisario Vinta, during 
the first decade of the seventeenth century, are several letters 
which corroborate and amplify the references in the English State 
Papers to the career of Sir Anthony Standen, and in particular to 
his plot in 1603 to promote the conversion of James I and his 
queen, and through them the realm of England, to the Roman 
Catholic faith. The Florentine archives contain two letters from 
Standen written from Paris, and eleven letters and three enclosures 
from a priest in Bologna who signs himself, ‘ Edmondo Tornello, 
il suo Inglese ’. 

Apart from the account of himself offered in explanation of the 
gratuitous interest which he was taking in Sir Anthony’s mission, 
the only records of this Englishman are two entries in the registers 
of the English college in Rome, and two, or possibly three, mentions 
in the State Papers. In the Pilgrims’ Book at the English college 
he is entered under the year 1581 as Edmundus Tornellus Anglus 
dioc. Wilsestrensis, arriving on 4 May and staying eight days. 
In the Martyrs’ Book, which was used for some years as a register 
for regular students, entry 94 reads : 


Edmundus Tornellus Anglus Dioc. Sarisburiensis annum agens 21 aptus 
ad logicam aggrediendam receptus fuit in hoe Anglorum Collegium inter 
Alumnos §™! D, N. Gregt! xiii & R. Alfonso Agazario Societatis Jesu huius 
Collegii Rectore de expresso mandato Il]™! Card's Boncompagni tit. 8. Sixti 
Protectoris sub die 8 Maij M.D.LXXXI. 

Mense octobri fecit spiritualia exercitia. 

A° dni 1587 mense Augusti factus est subdiaconus diaconus et 


presbyter. 


The signature in the Martyrs’ Book, Edmundus Thornellus, 
agrees with Standen’s spelling : in a list of English priests in Italy 
in c. 1597 he appears as Thornhill at Bologna. It is possible that 


1 This is not in the Praefatio S. Hieronymi in Pentateuchum (Migne, xxviii, 178-183). 
2 After alten is the word lewten erased. 
5 State Papers, Dom., cclxix, fo. 69. 
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the Whorwell, Canon of Vicenza, who wished to be sent as archpriest 
in Blackwell’s place in 1606, is a misreading of the name in the 
Calendar of Venetian State Papers. 

From Tornello’s letters to Secretary Vinta it appears that he 
was a younger son of a gentle family, a student of civil and canon 
law, a doctor of theology and philosophy, and a canon of Vicenza.* 
He writes to Vinta on 22 October 1603 that he is confident that 
all the Florentine agents could obtain a good report of him, 


domandando di tutta la natione Inglese la opinione loro che hanno del 
Canonico Inglese di Vincenza et se ce troveranno un Inglese di qualsi voglia 
conditione 6 qualita, che non parla ben di me; che non dica che io ho sempre 
servito la mia patria et favorito li mei patrioti et paizani in tutte le loro 
bisogni et necessitadi, sono contento di perdere la gratia del Gran Duca et 
il favore di V.S.E. et tutta via ho practicato hor mai 14 anni colli Inglesi 
in queste parti di Italia.* 


Of Sir Anthony Standen there is more to be said. He was well 
known to Birch from the papers of Anthony Bacon, with whom 
Standen corresponded privately and under the pseudonyms of 
Andrew Sandal, La Faye, and Pompeo Pellegrini. Birch’s account 
can now be checked and supplemented by letters in the Domestic, 
Venetian, and Foreign series of the State Papers, in the collections 
of the Marquess of Salisbury at Hatfield House, and in the Archivio 
di Stato in Florence. 


Standen came of a southern English catholic family, but in 


1 11 March 1606. Possibly the Henry Thornell who was arrested for religious con- 
cerns in 1574 may have been a connexion (Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 254). Among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum (Lans. MS. 97, doc. 23) is an undated 
sheet which reads: ‘Henry Thornell sayed that B: Jewell dyed madd and recanted all 
that he had written in his booke. And that his booke was nothinge butt lyes and thatt 
there was more godlynes in the Abott of westmynster (meanyng & namyng [Fecknam ?]) 
and in the B: of lyncollne (meanyng & namyng Wattson) then yn all our Byshoppes 
now adayes whom hee terrmed to be no Byshoppes yndeed butt usurpers. [witnessed 
by] Robt. Sutton, Kenelme Meeres, Francys Mallorye.’ The indictment of the Jesuits 
which may be gathered from the Italian abstract of the discourse presented to James in 
1605 by Doctor Thornell agrees entirely with the opinions expressed in the letters 
of Edmund Tornello. State Papers, Dom. 1605, xvii, doc. 102. 

? Archivio Medici, Filza 919, c. 289; F® 920, cc. 922, 925. 

3 Ibid. F# 919, c. 289. 

* Strype, Annals of the Reformation, 1824, ii. 596, quotes a list dated 29 January 1576 
of ‘ The names of all such, as be certified into the exchequer, to be fugitives over the sea, 
contrary to the statute of an. 13 Eliz... . and in what counties they inhabited’ (MSS. 
Foxii, xii). 

Surrey Anthony Standon. gent. 

On 13 September 1586. Windsor, Anthonie Standen of Walton in . . . Surrey was 
summoned to appear before the clerk. Records of the Privy Council, xiv. 222. 

From an undated letter [1578 ?] from Robert to Anthony Standen junior (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., ii. 229) we gather 
that there were also two other brothers, Edmund and John. A fifth, Edward, writes to 
Cecil in 1600 about a house in Drury Lane (ibid., xi. 45). 

In a letter of 30 June 1592 Edward mentions a sister Mary who had married a Mr. 
Heath of Worcestershire (Lambeth MS., Papers of Antony Bacon, ii. 119). 

For correspondence between Edmund Standen and Cecil in 1596, 1599, 1600, 1601/2 
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1565 he was enticed to the Scottish court by the Lady Margaret 
Douglas Lennox, where he served as first escuyer of the royal 
stable with a yearly pension of 200 French crowns, together with 
his younger brother, also Anthony, who had annually 100 crowns 
as the queen’s cupbearer.! 

The ‘ Sir Anthonie Standen ’ mentioned for 1559 in two lists 
of the knights made in the reign of Elizabeth? possibly belongs to 
an earlier generation. Until 7 March 1595/6 Anthony senior passes 
as Mr. Standen,’ although according to his own account he was 
dubbed knight by the king of Scotland for his service in saving 
the queen from stabbing when Ruthven murdered Riccio. Standen 
was one of the seven who ‘ stale awaye after mydnight from Holy- 
rood house towards the Castell of Dunbar 20 longe myles from 
thence ’. When James was born three months later Mary made 
Standen her envoy to Charles IX : 


At whiche tyme in acknowledgment of Standens services yt pleased the 


see MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., vi. 147 ; ix. 201 ; x. 50, 231 ; xii. 
62; and Lans. MS. 68, 80. 

In 1568 E. Standen appears as the clerk of the stable to whom stuffs were delivered 
for the queen’s ladies (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 5750, fo. 136). 

In 1581 Edmondus Standen was living in the parish of St. Andrewes in Holbourne 
(Lans. MS. 33, fo. 142v). 

Anthony refers to ‘ my brother Wotton’ who is possibly only related by marriage 
(Lambeth MS. 654. 83). 

Foley, Records of the Society of Jesus, x. 523, refers to ‘ Elizabeth Standen a Catholic 
the stepmother of Joachim Baal alias J. Anthony Bassett’, as a relation of Sir Anthony 
Standen. 

Possibly the young catholic lady called ‘ Standing ’ who gave M. Cherelles informa- 
tion about the Pierrepoint family was some connexion (Cal. of State Papers, Scottish, 
viii. 278, 22 March 1585/6). 

Other members of the family may have been: 

(1) Mr. Wm. Standen of the Petty Bag. 

(2) His brother Thomas Standen of Richmond (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1594, 
p. 511). 

(3) The Standen of the Chancery who bought land in 1600 (ibid., 1600, p. 446). 

(4) The Standen mentioned by Foley as the uncle of Edward Fowler alias Blake 
of Staffordshire who was admitted to the English college in Rome. Foley (op. cit., vi. 
230) gives this reference in a note; it may be remarked that his dating, 23 May 1603, 
is inaccurate. The entries in the Martyrs’ Book are nos. 405 and 406; during the year 
1604 Edwardus Blake aged 19 and Fr. Geofredus, alias J. Fowler, aged 34 were 
admitted. 

Among the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho. many letters from 
members of the Standen (or Standon) family are preserved. 

1 Petition of St Anthony Standen Knight, and Anthony Standen Gent brothers 
(State Papers, Dom., 1603, i. docs. 100, 101). 

Edmund Standen, writing to Anthonie Standen S' and Junior on 21 January 1565/6, 
hopes they may find means jn Scotland to recover the favour of Elizabeth (MSS. of 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., i. 325). 

Camden, Annales, 1615, p. 98 : ‘ Causae cur Moravium et Scotos rebelles in Angliam 
admisit, huiusmodi erant, quod Regina Scotiae Yaxleium, Standonum et Walshum, 
Anglos profugos in Scotiam, et O-Nealum Hibernicum in patrocinium receperat, con- 
silia cum Pontefice contra Anglos agitaverat, et iustitiam in praedones et piratas non 
exercuerat.’ Englished in 1630 as Yaxley, Standon and Walsh, i. 79. 

? Harl. MS. 6063; Lans. MS. 678. 

® Birch, Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 1754 i. 443. 
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Kynge by the Quenes apoyntment to honor hym wyth the order of knyght- 
hood, as also yt lyked her royall Ma:t!e some dayes after the chyldbyrthe to 
cause the Knight to be called unto her into her bedchamber, where the 
Infant Prynce laye aslepe a Crose of dyamants fyxed on his brest, upon this 
crosse her Ma:t!e commaunded the Knight to laye his hande, to whome yt 
was her pleasure herselfe to gyve the oathe of fydelytie to her only sonne, 
even then ordaynynge hym hys fyrst servant. . . . He rockt his cradell & 
was brought up wyth his highnes.* 


After he had spent a whole year abroad, the news of Darnley’s 
death and Mary’s imprisonment kept Standen in exile. The 
younger Anthony remained in Scotland until the death of the 
king and durance of the queen and suffered a year’s imprisonment 
at Berwick and, like his brother, the loss of his pension. Which 
Anthony it was who was ‘Examined but not racked’ on 
28 November 1569 is not certain.? The elder Anthony was this 
year living on an annuity from Mary’s uncle the cardinal of 
Lorraine, and in December was known to be either in England or 
in Ireland. Standen was aware that by his departure from Eliza- 
beth’s service he had incurred her highest indignation, and in 
December 1568 he came to the notice of Sir John Norreys as one 
‘who desires by his service to the Queen to make recompense at 
hazard of his life for his former follies’.* 

About this time Sturmius heard it rumoured in France ‘ that 
an Englishman had offered to render England to the devotion of 
the king of France on being furnished with ships. They would 
come at intervals and find the Queen with a small suite, seize her 
and declare her illegitimate.’ > The description of the Englishman 
as ‘tall with a long fair beard’, speaking French and Italian, 
suggests that this may have been one of the fantastic schemes of 
Standen, who was described to Cecil in 1591 as ‘a goodly taule 
fayre manne w*" flaxen cheare & berde’.6 A reference in a letter 
written 27 June 1570 suggests that he was playing a double 
game : ‘ Sarlabois has travailled with Standen to join with him in 
the enterprise [for the queen of Scots] who like a faithful subject 
has given Norris knowledge thereof’.? Later it will be seen that 
Standen received a pension of £50 a year from the king of Spain,® 

1 ‘Relacion of Sir Anthony Standens’ (State Papers, Dom., i. 102). For a copy dated 
22 January 1604 entitled, ‘Standens apology with an account of the murder of Rizzio’, 
see MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., iii. 153. 

2 State Papers, Dom., lix. 43. Again, it is impossible to say which brother was 
summoned to appear before Leicester in 19 February 1587 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, 
vii. 643 a). It was probably the younger who came before the Privy Council in 1589 
over the right to cut grass and make hay in Ham Meadow, which Anthony Standen had 
tried to maintain with ten armed assistants (ibid., vii. 646 b.). 

5 Cal. of State Papers, For., doc. 532 (10 December 1569). 

* Norreys to Leicester. Melun, 12 December 1568 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report of the 
Pepys MSS., p. 142). 5 Ibid., p. 155, dated 28 April 1569(?). 

® State Papers, Dom., ccxxxviii, fo. 160. 

7 Cal. of State Papers, For., 1570, doc. 1047. 8 Strype, ii. 333. 
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another of 5s. a day from Elizabeth,’ and was marked down in 
1581 as a pensioner of the duke of Florence.? 

From 1571 to 1574 Standen came and went on secret business 
between Flanders and Blois, and was well known at the Spanish 
court. In the spring of 1574/5 Woodshaw offered to fight or 
trap Standen in the Netherlands. In March 1575/6 it is reported 
that the French ambassador ‘ on his hearing that Standen was not 
to be banished said the more the pity as there was not a worse 
man living, and that Jehan Lyes [Genlis] was distressed at Mons 
only by his means’. The ambassador must have been gratified by 


the news that Daniel Rogers sent to Walsingham from Antwerp 
on 1 April : 


Anthony Standen, who since the defeat of Genlis, near Cambresis, has 
remained in this country, is now banished by the King’s order for having 
had over great familiarity with Madame de Blomberg, mother to Don John 
of Austria. It was thought that they were married. He is likewise deprived 
of his stipend of £100 yearly, which he had by letters patent, and is 
returned into France ; he was very well thought of here of the best in the 
country.® 


Letters of Standen’s encouraging the English papists ‘ that the 
Scottish Queen may be enlarged ’ were intercepted by Cobham in 
Paris on 10 April 1582.7 Standen himself was in Florence, as 
appears from a letter informing the bishop of Ross that the grand 
duke has a fair lady in his eldest daughter the Princess Eleanor, 
who being of the age of thirteen years and more would be a good 
match for James. The duke has inquired concerning the years 
and stature, the religion and exercises of the prince, and Standen 
ventures that ‘to matche her with a Kynge, I thinke he wold open 
his coffers liberally, but all this I speake of myne owne fantasie, and 
yet the matter in it selfe nether undecent nor unlykely’.® 

Letters among the Scottish State Papers show that for the 
next three years Standen acted as the agent for the Queen of Scots 
in Florence.® ‘He procured from Frances second duke of Toscanne 


1 Carew State Papers, 1603-24, p. 185. Annuities and pensions. ‘ Eusebius Andrew, 
for his pension 5.s. str. per day granted during life 29 May 1605, which pension was 
granted in the Queen’s time to Sir Anthony Standen.’ See also Cal. of State Papers, 
Trish, 1605, doc. 487. The pension was bought from Sir Anthony for £150. 

? State Papers, Dom., cxlvii, doc. 39. 

5 L. Digges, The Compleat Ambassador, p. 286. See also Cal. of State Papers, For., 
1572, p. 64. 

* Letters to Burghley, 19 February and 4 March 1574, from Antwerp (MSS. of 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., ii. 90, 93). 

® Cal. of State Papers, For., 1575-7, 40. 

® Ibid. 716. 7 Ibid. 1582, doc. 669. 

8 23 March 1582/3. Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Caligula C. vii, fo. 142 v (172 v.). 

® Standen to the archbishop of Glasgow, 23 March 1582/3 (Cal. of State Papers, 
Scottish, 1509-89, 936). Standen to the archbishop of Glasgow, 23 June 1583 (ibid., 
p- 940), and a copy in MS. Cotton Cal. C. vii, fos. 212-13 (249 v.-250 v.). 4 July 1583, 
Cobham sends Walsingham a copy of Standen’s letter to the bishop of Glasgow (Cal. 
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. .. tenne thousand crownes to supplie her urgent necessyties upon 
the dowte of her lyfe. In 1587 he received 300 crowns from 
Walsingham to cover the expenses of a journey to Rome to find out 
what practices were hatching against the English state.” 

While the Armada was preparing, Standen haunted the Spanish 
court and under the alias of Pompeo Pellegrini sent news to 
Anthony Bacon by way of his Florentine agent Giacopo 
Mannuccio.? Although he managed to avoid serving with the 
Armada,‘ Standen was still a pensioner of the king of Spain. 
He was reported by James Young in 1590 to be in Madrid for 
about six weeks in company with ‘Sir W™. Stanley, one Owin, 
Thomas Fitzherbert and Rowleston. ... Eche of them had 20 
crownes a monethe in penseon & 150 crownes in ther purses 
at ther departing.” 

In 1591 Standen was sent to Bordeaux, where he was committed 
for a spy® and imprisoned under the name of André Sandal. When 
Anthony Bacon procured his release in October’, he besought him 
for the loan of a French hat, ‘this scallop shell after the Spanisshe 
iett ’ not being convenient for the streets. He returned to Spain, 
though not without misapprehensions, and continued to correspond 
with Bacon, sometimes writing in French under the pseudonym of 
La Faye. About this time Standen sent home an account of his 
travels ‘in Turkie, Italie and Spayne ’, which he requests may 
afterwards be delivered to his brother by Mr. Lawson.!° In the 


of State Papers, For., 1583). 8 May 1584, Standen to the Queen of Scots (Cal. of State 
Papers, Scottish, ix. 260). 2 October 1584, Standen to the Queen of Scots (ibid., 949 
and vii. 345). 8 May and 24 October 1584, Standen to the Queen of Scots (ibid., ix. 
260). 28 April 1585, Standen to the Queen of Scots, a copy in the hands of Phelippes 
(ibid. ii. 969). 

1 State Papers, Dom., 1603, doc. 102. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, For., 1587, p. 286. Compare a letter from Standen to Burghley 
(20 September 1594, in MS. Add. 4160, fo. 206), in which he reminds him ‘ how by 
order from the late Mt. Secretary Walsingham I did receive 300 Florentine scudi 
towards a second voyage from Italy to Spain ; for one I had made before, and another 
after. This money was delivered me there [Florence], as by my bill of receit thereof 
in the Bank of Mag. Corsini may appear, whose factor here [London], as I understand 
doth therefore importunate his honorable widow.’ 

5 5 June, 3 July, 30 July, 28 August 1587; 30 April 1588. See. MS. Add. 35,841, 
fos. 129, 136, 137, 139, 140, 146. Compare Cal. of State Papers, For., 1587, p. 335, for a 
letter of intelligence from Pompeo Pellegrini. 

* 8 September 1592. See Birch, p. 85. 

5 State Papers, Dom., cexlii. 121, 27 August 1592. Cf. Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 
p. 592, 26 April 1590. 

* Papers of A. Bacon in the Library of Lambeth Palace, MS. 648, doc. 26. 

7 Ibid., doc. 67. 8 Ibid., doc. 87. 

® Ibid., docs.80, 101, 117, Cf. MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., 
iv. 176, 349. 

10 Lambeth MS. 648, doc. 85. Among the papers of Sir Philip Tollemache of Helm- 
ington Hall there is a manuscript of 16 leaves entitled ‘ Relation of Sir Anthonie 
Standen. Memoirs of a Turkish Voyage, collected in Constantinople in 1578’. See Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report I, App. 61. See also a letter to Walsingham, dated Pisa, 10 April 
1582, in which Standen comments upon Persian affairs (Cal. of State Papers, For., 
Addenda, 1583, doc. 695). 
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spring of 1593 he writes that he purposes to come secretly to 
England to inform her majesty of many matters: Burghley ad- 
vises that he should be heard and bestowed.' His journey through 
Calais and Flanders is duly observed by Andreada? and Chasteau- 
martin.? Phelippes notes his arrival in July, reporting that he 


hath discovered certayne desseings for Ireland & Scotland wherof they 
[reaste ?] great satisfaction. He is very Catholike notwithstanding without 
dissimulation. It is thought he shall be fitt in that respect [to] be employed 
in Italy for the Queene.* 


Elizabeth received Sir Anthony when Cecil presented him at 
court in August, but demanded a written account of his career 
abroad. Standen went into the country, to Twickenham? first 
and then to his brothers in Berkshire and the New Forest,® to 
prepare this statement, but when he returned to court in Novem- 
ber, the queen took a dislike to him and told Essex not to discuss 
affairs with him, because he was ‘so Scottishe and so affectionat to 
that party ’.? The earl ‘ graced Standen ’ at this time, but doubted 
whether it would be judicious to visit him in person.’ 

Standen’s love of speculating upon political matters gave him 
a reputation for indiscretion. Anthony assured Lady Bacon that 
he was not contaminated by keeping company with this man 
whom she regarded, and would have persecuted, as a dangerous 
catholic.® In a letter written from Greenwich in September 1594 
Standen refers to the delays of court preferment, and protests that 
he can prove that the charges of indiscreet carriage laid against 
him when he was last at Hampton Court were caused by the 
enemy’s circumvention. He reminds Burghley that he has had 
at least four break-neck journeys for the queen’s majesty’s 
service, and continues : 


I never refused any honest or real service for my Sovereign and her and 
my dear Country, the burning affection to both which, after twenty nine 
Years trudging and trotting from the one Confine of Europe to the other, 
the most part in service of both, brought me hither, being at last come 
home, at her Majesty’s royal feet I laid down a patent of a hundred pounds 
and therewithall made resignation of my whole poor forces and endeavours 
to serve her Majesty.’° 


All through the next year Standen seems to have hung about 
the court reminding Cecil of the pension promised him. In April he 


1 26 May 1593. See MSS.-of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., iv. 322. 

2 7/17 June 1593. Ibid., pp. 330/1. § Ibid. 329 and xiii. 482. 

* State Papers, Dom., cexlv, fo. 50. 

5 MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., iv. 349. ® Ibid., p. 389. 

7 21 November 1593; Lambeth MS. 649, doc. 266. 

§ Birch, i. 108, and State Papers, Dom., ccxlv, fo. 50. 

® Lambeth MS. 649, doc. 120, 139, 145, 261. 

1° From a transcript of a letter from Standen to Burghley, written from Greenwich, 
20 September 1594 (MS. Add. 4160, fo. 205). 
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had tried to slip into the place of Mr. Garter (King-of-Arms) who, 
he conjectured, would fall into notable disgrace over a disorder 
committed in her majesty’s chapel, ‘the infortunate man”; a 
refusal did not deter him from applying for the office of Clarenceux 
King-of-Arms in 1597.2, The delay in England irked him : he 
confided to Antony Bacon in January 1594: 


I was att the playe and dansinge on twelfe night, (whiche lasted untill one 
after mydnight) more by constraint then my election for that the Erle had 
commytted to me the placinge & entertaynynge of certayne Germaynes, 
in so mutche as goynge to Kingston to my lodginge so late so farre and in so 
evill a wether I encreased my colde almost vanisshed and have byn besides 
visyted with a smale fytt: her Mate appered there in highe throne rytchely 
adorned and as bewtyfull to my olde sight as ever I sawe her and next to the 
chayer the Erle with whome she often devised in swete and favourable 
maner.® 


Relieving the tedious prospect comes another flash of humour 
as Standen observes, 


The remove from this place ys quyght dassht conformable to the speche of 
the Carter that three tymes had byn att Wyndsore with his carte to cary 
awaye (upon sommons of a remove) some part of the stuffe of her Mattes 
warderoabe, and when he had repayred thyther once twyce and the thirde 
tyme and that they of the warderobe had tolde hym the thirde tyme that 
the remove helde not, clappinge his hande on his thyghe sayde these 
wourds, Nowe I see quothe the carter, that the Quene is a woman as well as 
my wyfe, whiche wourds beinge overhearde by her Mat!e who then stood 
att the wyndowe ; sayde, what a vyllayne knave ys this, and so sent hym 
three angells to stopp hys mouthe.* 


After some hopeless interviews with Cecil, Essex agreed that 
nothing was to be got out of the ‘old man’ and suggested that 
Standen would be better abroad.5 On 23 May 1596 he embarked 
on the Due Repulse. His excellent description of the action off 
Cadiz is published from the Harleian Manuscript in Oldys’ intro- 
duction to Raleigh’s History of the World® By August, however, 
he was back in England with a share in paper and a chest of Venice 
mirrors as his part of the loot.? In June 1597 he writes from on 
board the Merhonneur® The next February he is found soliciting 
Essex’s support against one Sir Thomas Smith, his rival with a 
rich widow Shelly. In 1599 Standen writes to Ed. Reynolds from 
Dublin describing the ceremonies for St. George’s day. The letter 


1 Lans. MS. 79, fo. 78 and Lambeth MS. 652, doc. 216. 

2 Lans. MS. 85, doe. 32. 

5 § January 1593/4. Lambeth MS. 649, doc. 6. 

* Lambeth MS. 650, doc. 49, 6 February 1593. 

® Birch, i, p. 164. See also Lambeth MS. 649, doc. 262. 

® 1736, i. 105. 7 Birch, ii. 104. 
8 MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., vii. 260. 

® Sydney Papers, ed. Collins, ii. 90 and Birch, ii. 505. 
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was to be sent to Alessandro Serigatti, a Florentine at Mr. Stone’s 
in Cheapside. In March 1600 he writes ‘from my cell’,? and in 
November he was still in Ireland, but acknowledged to Signor 
Arrigo that he feels like ‘un pesche fuori dell’acqua’.* Lists of 
accounts among the Hatfield Papers show that by the end of 1600 
Essex’s debts to Standen amounted to £525.4 

Standen’s career up to the death of Elizabeth is summed up in 
a letter written by the Venetian ambassador in London in July 
1603, when Sir Anthony had been chosen to announce the accession 
of James to the Doge. 


He was a partisan of Mary Queen of Scots in his youth, and was forced to 
leave the kingdom during the troubles. He had only a letter from the Queen 
to the Grand Duke Francis, who received him kindly, and placed him in 
service of his second wife. When they died he no longer enjoyed the favour 
of the new Grand Duke, merely because he had been in that service. He left, 
and eventually ingratiated himself so thoroughly with the late Queen that 
he was allowed to follow Essex to Ireland, to purge himself of his errors.° 


James’s choice of a courtier did not meet with unqualified 
approval. Villeroy has it by hearsay that Parry, the English 
ambassador in Paris, is not best pleased, for Sir Anthony ‘a plus 
de fantaisies en la téte que son Esprit n’en pourra digerer ’,° and 
de Beaumont agrees that Standen is ‘un Esprit fort leger’ and 


‘grand discoureur ’.?. De Gondy, who presented Standen at the 
French court, had known him in Florence and thought him a busy 
intermeddling man with many fantastic schemes. Towards the 
end of September Henry IV complains of Standen’s indiscretion 
in discussing French and Spanish affairs in Paris.? In 1604, when 
James gave Villeroy an account of the plot that followed, he 
remarked that in future he would make choice of a better envoy.'® 

Standen set out from London on 13 July and travelled by 
way of Paris, Lorraine, and Florence. In Venice 150 ducats were 
spent on his entertainment, and 500 more on the chain that was 
presented to him in return for the portrait of James which he 


1 27 April 1599, MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., ix. 144. 
2 Cal. of State Papers, Irish, 12 March 1600. 
3 MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield Ho., x. 392. 
* Ibid., ix. 425; x. 348. 
5 Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 1603-7, doc. 91. 
31 July 1603. ‘Correspondence of N. de Neufville, M. de Villeroy, with Comte 
de Beaumont’ (copies), vol. ii, pt. ii, fo. 11” (357%), Brit. Mus. King’s MS., 121-8. 

7 13 August 1603. Ibid., fo. 30%, 31 (376% to 377). 

® Birch, ii. 502. 

® 28 September 1603. ‘Corr. of N. de Neufville, etc.’, fo. 116% [462%]. ‘a publié 
par tout que son Maitre n’estoit non plus Francois qu’Espagnol: Qu’il & declaré 
a Ambassadeur des Etats qu’il les tient pour Rebelles; S’est vanté qu'il avoit 
eu charge me demander un million dor qu’il dit que je dois au d. Roy d’Angleterre. . . .’ 
On his return Standen denied these statements. See Villeroy to de Beaumont, 7 Decem- 
ber 1603. Ibid., foe 253 [599]. 

1° Beaumont to Henry IV. [11 ?] February 1604. Jbid., fos. 415, 416 (762, 3). 
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conveyed to the doge.1 On 12 November 1603, Anzolo Badoer 
informs the Senate that 


Sir Anthony Standen, who is on a mission from England, writes to the 
English ambassador to say that, when he was in Florence, he received 
proposals from the Pope to send an envoy, either ecclesiastic or lay, to 
congratulate the King of England, if his Holiness were once assured that 
such a step would not disgust Spain and France, and D. Virginio Orsini. . . 
was mentioned.” 


This was the beginning of an innocent plot, by which Standen 
was to take indulgences and ‘ certaine halowed beades and some 
ornamentes for an Alter to the queen, in the hope that her letter 
of thanks would establish a friendly relation with the pope, and, 
promoting the creation of some English cardinals, would lead to 
the peaceful conversion of England to the Roman catholic faith. 
For reasons of state as well as of conscience, with the possibilities 
of a royal marriage with one of the English princes in mind, the 
grand duke of Tuscany gave the plan his support.* It is probable 
that the letter in the Domestic State Papers, tentatively dated 
1590 and endorsed ‘ a Ire of thanckes from St Anthony Standen for 
the spiritual gifts given him by the Pope’, belongs to 1603.5 The 
‘cose sancte tutte ben condicionate’ had been delivered to 
Standen by Tornello, who describes their reception in two letters 
and adds that Cardinal S. Marcello had sent for Padre Peracchione, 
his confessor, at midnight on 19 November to inform him that the 
Pope had granted Tornello the same indulgences already given to 
the English ambassadors, to be applied to whatever crown he 
should think fit.6 Writing from Paris on 27 December 1603,’ 
Standen informs Parsons : 


As for the Chanon D. Thornell I never was acquaynted wyth hym but at 
my beinge in Venice where his credyt and acquaintance was grete and so his 
service to the kinge in my person necessarye and behovefull for me, at 
Bologna I was intreated for his sake in the house of the Quaranta Bolognetti, 
and there he tolde me of his voyage to Rome, by hym I wrote to San Mar- 
cello and by the same meanes demanded his holynes blessynge. Wherupon 
folowed what you knowe, by him I receyved answere and good wourds and 
all this the honest man perfourmed upon his owne expenses, wherby he 
hathe tyed me to hym, and in a monethes conversation I never dyscovered 
in hym any iote of factious humot. 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Ven., September 1605, p. 524. Minutes of the Senate. The 
portrait was remarked by Coryat during his visit to Venice in 1608: within the duke’s 
palace, ‘ I saw the pictures of certaine famous kings, and other great personages, and 
our King James his picture in the very midst of them as being the worthiest’. (Crudities, 
ed. 1905, i. 425). 

? Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 1603-7, 154. 

5 State Papers, Dom., 1603, vi. 37. 

* Letter of Tornello, 20 March 1604, Arch. Medici, F® 922, c. 74. 

5 State Papers, Dom., ccxxxv. 73. 

® 18 October 1603, copy, Arch. Med., F® 919, c. 288. 29 November 1603, F# 920, 
cc. 421, 422. 7 State Papers, Dom., 1603, Addenda xxxv. 61. 
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The priest was evidently unusually attracted by Sir Anthony, 
and began a series of lengthy, pious letters written in good Italian, 
addressed to Vinta, asking for news of the plot and commenting 
upon Anglo-Italian affairs. Sir Anthony’s age makes him as 
anxious for his personal safety as for the cause of the pope with 
the queen. Passages in the letters which describe the position of 
the ‘ English heretics ’ and their plans to persuade James to marry 
the prince to a Protestant; the report made by three English 
Jesuits who arrived in Bologna in November 1603 that catholics 
in England were in a worse position since the death of Elizabeth ; 
Tornello’s comments upon Jesuit politics, and the news that six 
of the twenty-two English scholars who left the Jesuit college in 
Spain to become Benedictines have been sent into England, are 
heavily underlined. 

On 3 December 1603 Tornello sent a letter from Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, which was to be forwarded to Sir Anthony or returned to 
Bologna. Vinta is asked to urge the grand duke to encourage 
Standen ‘ to persevere for the sake of God, Holy Church, the realm 
of England, and his own honour’. This packet missed the courier 
by half an hour, and Tornello writes a week later to apologize for 
the delay and to record that it had contained two letters from 
Aldobrandini, one for Standen and one for himself, and a third 
which he had written to Sir Anthony, which were to be enclosed 
with the grand duke’s correspondence ‘ because the heretics now 
and then open the letters of private individuals ’. Tornello takes 
this opportunity to ask that the grand duke may help him to 
obtain a licence to return to England for three or four months, 
ostensibly to see his father, his brothers and friends, but actually 
so that he may co-operate with Sir Anthony. He would not be 
afraid to travel without the licence, but judges the risk of delay 
by imprisonment and the chance that he might be forbidden to 
return to Italy too great ; 


with the English heretics one must proceed dextrously but honestly and in 
good faith putting patriotism only second to the love of God, and if Father 
Parsons and his followers in Rome and elsewhere had acted on these prin- 
ciples perhaps, and indeed without a ‘ perhaps’, England by now would 
have been converted to the faith. 


He advises that Standen should take no accomplice and prophesies 
that if he should be successful the favour of the pope and Aldo- 
brandini will get him a cardinal’s hat. Three words from the queen 
to thank the pope for his gifts, enclosed in Standen’s letter to 
Aldobrandini would bring this about. He suggests that Standen 
should be warned, as from the duke, to write to Aldobrandini 
under cover of Tornello, and to be as secret as possible, lest ‘instead 


1 Fa 920, c. 464. 
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of converting, we pervert England’. He speculates that, when 
her majesty is acquainted with the good will of the pope and his 
cardinal, she may wish that a courtier better known to her than 
Standen, who, as he understands, is more familiar with the king 
than with the queen, should be honoured. So long as he is a zealous 
catholic and enjoys the royal favour, the nationality of such a 
person is immaterial, but he would be more favourably regarded 
if he should be, even in the remotest degree, related to the queen. 
Cardinal S. Marcello had assured him that, if her majesty would 
keep in touch with the pope, she could have whatever she wished 
to the extent of two, three, or more cardinals of her choice, pro- 
vided that they were good christians and good catholics. 


And it seems to me [Tornello goes on] that for reasons of state if not of 
devotion, the king of England would be pleased if the Pope should make one 
of his favourites a Cardinal and head of the English Catholics, and if need 
be another for Scotland and even one for Ireland, so that the king need have 
no fear of risings and rebellions, and little by little he may give liberty of 
conscience so that, with the grace of God, these prelates by their prudence, 
and the clergy by their diligence may convert the king and all the people. 


He reckons that at present there are five hundred catholic priests 
of various orders, and innumerable catholics of all ranks in Eng- 
land, and no lack in Scotland and Ireland ; this multitude cannot 
remain long without a leader, and when they see the king defend- 
ing the heretics and, like the late queen, persecuting the catholics, 
they will soon find a head for themselves, which will be little to 
James’s satisfaction. 

By 27 December this indefatigable priest has a new plan for 
travelling. From certain letters and through an English doctor of 
medicine on his way from Rome to Padua, he has picked up the 
rumour that his patron the bishop of Vicenza is likely to be made 
a cardinal and sent as papal legate into England. Tornello hopes 
to go in his suite. 

By 20 January his anxiety about Sir Anthony has been quieted 
by a letter which Vinta wrote to him on the 5th of that month. 
He protests that as a priest he will further the cause only by 
Christian prudence, and again condemns the courtly artifice too 
commonly used among the clergy. ‘To speak frankly ’, he con- 
tinues, ‘it would be very gratifying to the queen of England and 
a very great consolation if the grand duchess would make use of 
the same indulgences granted by Clement VIII to the queen.’ 
Four days later he announces the entertainment of Theophilus 
Stewart, alias Howard, with five English gentlemen by the am- 
bassador of the duke of Savoy in Venice. He hopes they may 
come on to Bologna. His comments on the execution of Copley, 
Clark, and Watson and the arrest of Raleigh, Cobham, and Gray 
lead up to another diatribe on the policy of Father Parsons and 
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the Jesuits. This letter’ ends with a recapitulation of his directions 
to Standen, who is to tell the king from the pope that the English 
catholics have been forbidden to conspire against him, and that 
as soon as the queen has written to his holiness, ‘it will be a simple 
thing to obtain a complete excommunication (excomunica tre- 
menda) against those who disobey, so that the king of England 
and those lords of the council and all the realm will remain satisfied 
and edified by the extreme charity of our lord Clement VIII and 
equally obliged to the grand duke’. He allows himself another 
close-written page of day-dreams. 

It was March before Tornello heard that Sir Anthony had been 
betrayed and sent to the Tower. At first he did not believe the 
rumour, and wrote to Vinta on 20 March that it was probably as 
false as the news of Lindsay’s visit to the pope, about which he 
had had eight letters. But by 3 April he is convinced that Standen 
must have been betrayed by Parsons and makes the following 
reconstruction. 

Before leaving Florence on 7 October Standen had written to 
Parsons refusing to have anything to do with Jesuit politics in 
England. Tornello offers to send Vinta a copy con glossa of 
Parsons’s reply, dated 6 October, which he assumes reached Standen 
in Paris. In spite of the warning Standen must have replied and 
his letter to Parsons have been taken to London instead of to 
Rome. According to Tornello, Parsons with his usual cunning had 
already determined to betray Sir Anthony, and either sent the 
letter to James himself, or instructed his agent in Paris that it 
should be opened and sent post-haste to the king. Tornello is 
inclined to think that the letter will only serve to prove Standen’s 
innocence, but he protests he would willingly give his life to save 
Sir Anthony, if only the grand duke could get him conveyed into 
England. 

The last letter, dated 13 April, explains that his attendance upon 
the bishop at Vicenza had caused the delay in sending the promised 
copy of Parsons’s letter.2 Tornello hated the Jesuits more than 


the heretics, and devoted considerable space to his favourite theme 
that 


‘these politicians (who are the smaller but the more powerful party of the 
Jesuits) have done the greatest harm to Christianity for the last 24 years’,* 
and that ‘England by now would have been converted to Roman Catho- 
licism if Father Parsons had attended only to the salvation of souls’.* 


He sent Vinta a translation of an English letter written by Parsons 

to Padre Possevino, enclosing a gruesome description, taken from 

an English letter of December 1603, of the execution of Watson 
1 F8 921, c. 687. 


2 This enclosure is now to be found in Filza 919, c. 75. 
% 29 November 1603, and 10 December 1603. 4 24 January 1604. 
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and Clark at Winchester ; and passed on an account, drawn from 
other English letters, of how Joseph Webb, Parsons’s agent in 
Padua had prevented Theophilus Howard from travelling to Rome 
by way of Bologna and delayed him in Ferrara, giving Parsons 
time to prejudice the pope against the baron so that, but for the 
intervention of Sir Edwin Ritchie who assured the pope of 
Howard’s catholic sympathies, he would not have been allowed to 
enter Rome.! It appears from Standen’s correspondence, however, 
that on this occasion Tornello had misjudged Parsons. Sir 
Anthony had evidently not betrayed his intimacy with the Jesuit 
to his host at Bologna. 

In the letter of 22 December? Standen sends messages from 
the French royal family to the grand duke and informs him that he 
has been delayed twenty days by a chill taken at Fontainebleau. 
He hopes to cross the Channel after Christmas, and, once in England, 
promises to make inquiries for the Irish grooms according to the 
duke’s request. He sends the royal edict issued against the English 
pirates, and asks that the portraits promised him should be sent by 
the first courier. The second letter, written five days later, describes 
his reception by the king and queen in their private garden. He 
mentions the latest rumours of the plot to murder the English 
princes and the news of the execution of Copley and two priests.* 

By the same courier Standen wrote to Parsons acknowledging 
three letters dated 22 September, 8 and 21 October.‘ In answer to 
Parsons’s promise to procure the pope’s recommendation of the 
bishop of Evreux as the papal nuncio in Paris, so that he may be 
assisted in his negotiations with the French king, Standen com- 
ments :> 


‘towchinge the point of Evreux nether he nor any other shalbe countenanced 
by this kinge to that effect for so mutche as I can perse into, sutche ys 
the mysery of the tyme and vehemency of suspition in matter of state 
a more myserable heresie then that of Calvyne or any other’. And again: 
‘all your longe dyscource in that of the 22 of September ys trewe and ytt 
were fytt to be delyvered to his Mat!e but who shall tye the bell about the 
catts necke : for myne owne part I meane to let slip nothinge that may lye 
in my possiblylitie to perfourme, the nearer I approche the lesse comfort 
I gather. Only this, the kinge ys content that most shall have a prest in 
ther houses but the prest must not do his function, and forsoothe the 


1 F8 922, c. 75. . 

* F4 920, c. 802. The plain childish Italian hand which Sir Anthony used for a 
foreign language is very different from the flourished English writing of the petition of 
1565 and the letter to Parsons, but the signature and the French and Spanish quotations 
which stand out from the English text in the same Italian hand explain the not un- 
common habit of using either style. It may be noted that the name is misread as 
*Standem ’ by Professor Gargano in Scapigliatura Italiana a Londra sotto Elisabetta e 
Giacomo I, p. 55. 3 Fa 920, c. 891. 

* This was probably the same letter which Tornello describes as dated 6 October. 

5 State Papers, Dom., 1603, Addenda xxxv. 61. 
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Jhesuyts must owte and not only owte but leve the gouvernment of the 
Colledges abrode, a matter abroche in the late Quenes dayes, and this ys 
all I can lerne. The Quene warned from dealynge in Cath: causes, and she ys 
very assyduous at sermons, so that I am in a stagger what shall become 
of my tokens, for that you knowe the lawes in that case and the dangers they 
threten, yet will I make the signe of the crosse and forwards wythe them, and 
expect what tyme will wurck before I delyver them.” 


He goes on to warn Parsons of the crimes that are laid to his 
charge : 


Father . . . ytt semes strange howe men should enter into furies against 
Godde, to the breakinge of their owne and others necks also, but ytt ys no 
more but spyttinge against the skye . . . and all ys layed upon that blessed 
Company [i.e. the Jesuits] whiche I have ever honored in my iudgment. 


Returning to the present plot he thinks there may be 


good hoopes gathered, the Kinge not beynge bloudyly bent, althoughe he 
be a styf Protestant yet may he be wonne to tolerate and hathe enclynacion 
therunto, all must [be] drawen on wyth fayer meanes, the Quene ones 
Catholyke dowtles and reconciled, uncoveringe those asshes there cannot 
be but some sparks wyll appere, and Churche men beinge in the realm and 
bloudy lawes taken awaye accesse may be procured and remedyes may be 
found, she is yet yonge and gyven to pastymes and youthfull cogitacions, to 
passe from England to Scotland [sic] ys a mighty enchantment, but yf the 
Countes of Arundell wyth some others do crepe nere her ytt ys hoped good 
effects may folowe. For those three bloudy lawes, some about the Kinge 
who are potent wyth hym of the Scottyshe nation have made this offer to 
our Catholykes at home that yf they wyll deposite thyrtie thowsand 
crownes in some sure handes to the use of these Scottyshe, that the three 
bloudy lawes shalbe merely annulled and taken awaye, and are pleased not 
to touche one peny untill the matter be effected : I understand that about 
this matter hathe byn wrytten to Rome twyce and no answere returneth 
but wourds, and wourds are but wynde and so no more currant. 


He thanks Parsons for his ‘ third conversyons ’, which he has 
sent to be bound and purposes to read by the way for England.” 
This is endorsed ‘ a dangerous letter’. It never reached Parsons. 

Ortelio Renzo wrote to ‘ Froderico ’ in Cologne on 31 January 
1604 that Standen left his answer to Parsons’s letter with Dr. 
Davison to be sent to Rome by the next post, “but Sir Thomas 
Parry our ledger Embassador there smelling the matter corrupted 


1 The phrases printed in italics were probably underlined when the letter was stolen 
for the king. Villeroy tells de Beaumont that Standen tried to persuade the king of 
France to take charge of the relics, but he returned them to the Papal Nuncio (‘ Corr. 
of N. de Neufville, etc.’, vol. ii, pt. ii, fo. 253 (599)). James sent back the case containing 
the relics to the Nuncio, ‘ sans avoir été permis qu'elle ayt esté ouverte et fouillée, De 
quoy le d. Nonce Se loue grandement et assure que sa Sainteté sera trés contente.’ N. 
de Neufville, 9 June 1604. Jbid., vol. iii, pt. ii, fo. 5v (292v). 

? 'N. Molin informs the Doge on 5 February 1604 that ‘the Jesuits gave him 
[Standen] a pamphlet to prove that sound government and reasons of state require that 
the king should embrace the Catholic Faith’. Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 1603-7. 
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the post gott the answere and sent it over to the Counsell to meet 
St Anthony ’. Ortelio gives a tolerably correct summary of the 
contents of Standen’s letter and comments that the queen is much 
incensed against him.! 

A more detailed account, ‘based on information from a con- 
fidential servant of Sir Anthony’, sent to the doge on 5 February, 
has a different theory of the betrayal. 


The Governour [writes Molin] sent to Paris a friend of Standen’s to 
await his arrival, and then to lodge with him, and to pretend that it all came 
about by chance. This was done and succeeded capitally, for, on his friend 
telling Standen that he was bound with all speed for Florence on business, 


Sir Anthony begged him to take charge of a packet of letters addressed 
to Rome, and to post them in Florence. 


Instead he brought them to James and 


these letters served to convict Standen, who had at first denied every- 
thing. But on the production of the letters he confessed all, and declared 
he was worthy of death.” 


De Beaumont hears that he has confessed to correspondence with 
Aldobrandini, 8. Marcello, and Borghese.* Molin thinks he will not 
come out of the Tower alive. But on 18 August he reports that 
Balfour of Burleigh, who had been dispatched in February to 
make inquiries in Florence and reassure the grand duke, had re- 
turned to clear Standen, who had meanwhile been released from 
the Tower and confined to his own house. According tothe docquets 
for the warrant to Sir Thomas Vavasour, knight-marshal of the 
Tower, for the ‘charge and diet of Sir Antony Standen, Florence 
McCarty, and Gwyn, a seminary priest’, payment is made from 
8 February and the warrant dated 24 May adds: ‘ Of the w*" two 
have been long since discharged and only Florence McCarty now 
remayneth ’.5 

According to de Beaumont the queen had forgiven Standen 
and was concerned at his imprisonment, which she resented as the 
action of Cecil. Nani writes that he had been given leave to travel 
for three years in lands belonging to the allied princes.’ As this was 
written on 11 March 1606, after Standen had visited Nani in Rome, 
the term of years was not strictly observed. In July 1605 he an- 

1 State Papers, Dom., 1604, vi. 37. This letter is endorsed ‘ Lres writte[n] by 
Phelippes and suggested by him to be counterfeited. Lres intercepted 1600’ in what the 
editor of the Calendar of State Papers regards as Cecil’s handwriting. 

? Cal. of State Papers, Ven. 1603-7, 188. 

’ 3 February 1604. Brit. Mus. King’s MS., 121-8, cit. 1. ii, fo. 400 (747). 

* See also de Beaumont, 29 February 1604, who writes that ‘ Burley ’ was to be sent 
to Florence with the Conte de Montecuccoli to satisfy the Pope by means of the duke 
of Tuscany with relation to the imprisonment of Sir Anthony, ‘ et faire en sorte qu’elle 
n’en prenne ni deplaisir ni ombrage ’. (vol. iii, pt. i, fo. 42%). 

5 State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, viii. 39; xi. 32. Cf. Winwood, Memorials, ii. 36. 

® 11 February 1604, vol. ii, pt. ii, fos. 415, 416. 

7 Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 1606, doc. 491. 
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nounced his intention of remaining in France!, but by the following 
January he was observed in Florence by Tobie Matthew.? In May 
1608 he entertained the earl of Tyrone in Rome,’ and in 1615 he 
was still questioning English travellers, and held to be ‘ a dangerous 
man on that side ’.* 

Many years before he had himself supplied the most fitting 
comment upon his manner of life, as it had always been in 


perpetuall motion and so conformable to our Englishe proverbe of the Rowl- 
inge stone. If I should tell you howe I have passed these 28 yeares it would 
seem matter of some admiration possessing no kinde of thing, yet never 
wanting the necessary thankes to him that feedeth the Crowe and other 
byrds.® 

KATHLEEN M. LE. 


1 State Papers, Dom., 1605, xv, 28 July. 2 Ibid. 1606, xviii. 9. 
5 Cal. of State Papers, Ven., 1608, doc. 243 note. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Irish, p. 96. 

5 Lambeth MS. 648, doc. 155, 30 September 1592. 
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Megasthenes en de indische maatschappij. By Dr. Barpara C. J. TIMMER. 
(Amsterdam, Paris, 1930.) 

The Agrarian System in Ancient India. By Dr. U. N. GHosHat. (Calcutta : 
University Press, 1930.) 


THE discovery of the Kautiliya Arthagastra has necessarily revived interest 
in the fragments, which have been preserved for us by Strabo, Arrian, and 
Diodorus, of the account of India, written by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus to the Maurya Emperor Candragupta. There is room, therefore, 
for a new version and discussion of the work of Megasthenes, and Dr. Bar- 
bara Timmer has accomplished this task satisfactorily. The best feature 
perhaps of the work is its freedom from any effort to maintain a thesis. 
Megasthenes emerges from a very careful and intelligent examination 
of his statements in the light of Indian evidence as a trustworthy writer, 
whose statements of fact when based on personal observation merit credence, 
even when they are unsupported by Indian evidence. Even when he appears 
guilty of a clear error, there is perhaps more to be said for him than the 
author admits. Thus, if he denies the knowledge of writing among the 
Indians (p. 245), this clearly in no way contradicts his assertion (pp. 207-9) 
of the existence of milestones, for he is speaking not of business concerns but 
of laws as unwritten, and in fact we have not the least evidence that at his 
time writing was used either for legal or literary purposes in India. It is 
certain that the sacred texts of the Brahmans and Buddhists alike were 
preserved by memory, and the fact that Acoka set up inscriptions proves 
nothing for Candragupta’s time from which we have no certain epigraphical 
records. Again, Miss Timmer suggests that Megasthenes allowed himself 
to be influenced by Greek practice, as seen, e.g., in the five Astynomoi of 
Athens, in his assertion that Candragupta’s régime involved the employ- 
ment of colleges of five officials for various purposes (p. 199). There is, 
however, no ground for refusal to accept the perfectly definite statement of 
Megasthenes on a matter which must have come under his personal observa- 
tion day by day, and we have admittedly in the Indian idea of the Pan- 
chayat evidence for the familiarity of the Indian mind with a group of 
five as charged with public functions. Where Megasthenes went wrong was 
in matters on which he could not be expected to realize the true character 
of the facts, and in which he was dependent on those with whom he came 
into contact. He certainly formed an inadequate appreciation of the caste 
system, which even to-day presents an elusive appearance to western 
investigators, and his view of the relations of the ascetics and the Brah- 
mans was inaccurate. But his failure to note the doctrine of metem- 
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psychosis, and of the identity of the cosmic and the individual selves may 
rather prove that in his time these principles were still the secrets of the 
schools, and the evidence of the Upanishads suggests that both principles 
were of slow development and won popularity only comparatively late. 
On the vexed issue of the land question Miss Timmer’s discussion 
(pp. 120-6) may be compared with the fuller treatment of the whole subject 
in the valuable though brief work of Dr. U. N. Ghoshal. He treats essen- 
tially of the agrarian system as it developed in northern India, reserving for 
later investigation the kindred problem as regards southern India, which 
doubtless represents in some measure a different civilization. Of special 
interest is the discussion of the theory of the royal ownership of land. Dr. 
Ghoshal avoids the error of Dr. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, ii. 179-83), who 
denies the reality of the doctrine ; he insists instead that it is not known in 
Vedic times (Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indez, ii. 214, 215), and was 
always consistent with a quite clear admission that ownership proper 
(svdmya) as opposed to regal rights (rajya) rested with the cultivators, save 
as regards the domain lands of the king, who could either cultivate them 
through his own servants or let them out. In this regard the testimony of 
the Mimansa school, though incidental, is of special value and importance. 
On the other hand, it was inevitable that Megasthenes, as later Fa Hian and 
Hiuen Tsang, should take the view that the land was royal. On the vexed 
issue of the exact force of Megasthenes’ account as preserved in variant 
forms by Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo, both Miss Timmer and Dr. Ghoshal 
are inclined to accept the theory that the records recognize two quite 
different cases, the peasant proprietors who paid a quarter of their produce 
as rent for the land, and the landworkers on the royal domain who received 
a quarter of the produce as wages. On this point it must be confessed that 
it seems hard to accept their doctrine. Arrian simply tells us that the 
peasants work the land, paying tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities ; Strabo’s version naturally means that they work the land paying 
a quarter of the produce as the price, not that they receive a quarter as pay ; 
and Diodorus agrees with them by asserting that they pay a price for the 
land which they use. The whole difficulty arises merely from the ambiguous 
addition made by Diodorus that ywpis 5€ rijs wrcbdicews they pay a fourth 
(of the produce). It is not plausible with Breloer (Kautiliya-Studien, i. 52 ff.) 
to render the words as meaning that where no special contract is made, a 
fourth is paid ; it is more plausible to believe that Diodorus is referring to 
an extra payment. In fact the Indian texts tell us both of the bhaga, ‘ share 
of produce’, and the bali, ‘tribute’, paid to the kings, and Manu gives as the 
highest bali one-fourth (p. 16). Probably both appeared in Megasthenes’ 
account and Diodorus has preserved them, while Strabo has combined them 
in one, and Arrian has not specified the returns made. But on this matter, 
as on other disputed points such as Megasthenes’ assertions as to the Indian 
view of pledge and deposit (Timmer, pp. 246-53), we must be content with 
probabilities. A. BeRRIEDALE KEITH. 
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Excavation at Olynthus. By Davip M. Rostnson. Part ii (Architecture 
and Sculpture); Part iii (The Coins found at Olynthus in 1928) ; 
Part iv (The Terracottas of Olynthus found in 1928). (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, nos. 9, 11, 12. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1930, 1931.) 


THESE three volumes contain only classical material, whereas part i was 
devoted to the adjoining Neolithic site at Olynthus. The excavations are 
still in progress, and are yielding similar objects ; instead, however, of fol- 
lowing the usual course of producing small interim reports, and a large final 
publication, Professor Robinson decided to combine the two in a series of 
full reports on each season’s work. 

The great value of this Macedonian site lies in the fact that almost every 
object dates before the destruction of the city in 348 B.c. Part ii includes, in 
addition to its architecture and sculpture, exhaustive chapters on the loom- 
weights (by Lillian M. Wilson) and the lamps. The sculpture mentioned in 
the title comprises two reliefs of griffins like those of Pompeian table-sup- 
ports, and a fifth-century female head in local marble ; it is a dull piece but 
interesting as one of the few certain examples of Macedonian art. There isa 
large quantity of architectural ornament, including much coloured stucco, 
which was originally set on the walls by means of cement ; no analogies are 
quoted to support the ascription to the sixth century, which appears too 
early. The stucco fragments presumably belonged to some temple, but all 
the ruins found were those of houses, none of which had been constructed 
more than a generation or two before the disaster of 348. They cast a much- 
needed light on the development of Greek housing. In the typical Olynthus 
plan, the outer door opens on a vestibule, with a recess for the porter ; 
another door leads to the courtyard, which is usually lined on two or more 
sides by a loggia supported on square pillars (inexplicably termed ‘pilasters’). 
In addition, each house contains a large room, floored with cement or some- 
times mosaic, and several small apartments, including a bathroom equipped 
with a terracotta tub. Among the fittings should be mentioned a semi- 
circular fire-place in one of the ‘ drawing-rooms’, a find unique for the Greek 
period ; the bronze socket for a door-post, analogous to those used in Baby- 
lonia ; some stones which Mr. Robinson brilliantly identifies as foot-rests 
for latrines of the modern oriental type, and which would thus form the 
oldest relics of classical sanitation ; and a number of round table-tops or 
shallow basins on columnar stands (in both marble and terracotta). The 
mosaics are not equal to some found during the last season, with the possible 
exception of a scene of Nereids and sea-monsters, not adequately illustrated. 

In their first season the excavators discovered 1,187 coins, a few of which 
were silver, and the rest bronze ; six were strays, manifestly of later date 
than 348. The number of coins obtained last year has been stated as 1222, 
so that we may expect another such volume as part iii, and devoted largely 
to products of the same mints. As a rule the condition of the coins is ex- 
tremely poor, but a set of twenty-eight plates illustrates all recognizable 
specimens, photographed directly from the originals. The number of new 
types is not sufficient to make part iii important except to numismatists who 
specialize in North Greece, and the one series of historical importance is that 
of forty-seven bronze coins of Potidaea, which imitate Corinthian types, and 
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therefore reflect local politics between the Athenian destruction of Poti- 
daea in 429 and occupation of it in 364. 

The volume on terracottas is most valuable for a collection of negro 
heads, actors and other grotesques, such as used to be unhesitatingly classed 
as ‘Alexandrian’ but are now proved to belong to the Hellenic age. 
Especially interesting to the student of religion are the relief ‘icon’ of the 
Parthenos, the large mould from which were cast very elaborate figures of 
Cybele in the style of 400, and the seated ‘temple-boy’ holding a bird. The 
bibliography, though highly creditable throughout this part so far as 
regards the older literature, takes no account of the frequent publications 
of ‘temple-boys’ during the last few years, a fact which suggests undue 
concentration upon the hasty issue of this report. A. W. LawRENcE. 


Papsturkunden in England. Bd. i. Bibliotheken und Archive in London. 
i. Berichte und Handschriftenbeschreibungen. ii. Texte. By Dr. 
WattTHER HottzmMann. (Abhandlungen der Gesellchaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. vol. xxv.) (Berlin : 
Weidmann, 1930, 31.) 


In 1906 Dr. P. F. Kehr with the first volume of the Italia pontificia began 
his new edition of the Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ante annum 1198, 
designed to bring Jaffé’s Regesta up to date, but arranged geographically 
instead of merely chronologically. Italy is already completed, Germany is 
in progress under Dr. A. Brackmann, Spain is about to commence under 


Dr. Kehr himself, and Britain is now being taken in hand by Dr. W. Holtz- 
mann. He has adopted Dr. Kehr’s method in the Hispania pontificia, and 
has begun with a record of all the papal letters that he has been able to find 
in English libraries and archives, giving the text of those which had not 
been printed before. The present volume, which is concerned entirely with 
London libraries and archives, shows us that the search has been as careful 
and the editing as distinguished as those of his predecessors in this under- 
taking. It contains, moreover, a brief history of each of the institutions in 
which he has conducted his search, and an interesting introduction dealing 
with the fate of English monastic archives, especially at the Reformation. 
The original bulls were for the most part burnt, but a number of cartularies 
survive, into which the bulls had been copied with varying degrees of 
accuracy. Numerous papal letters are also to be found on the spare pages 
of manuscripts; these are of more general interest, but have usually 
already appeared in print. 

I had myself been engaged during two years on a search similar to that 
of Dr. Holtzmann, looking for canonical material of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, in many of the same libraries in London and elsewhere, 
and handling many of the same manuscripts. Papal letters, especially 
those having a decretal flavour, were essentially germane to my task, 
though I could do no more than note them for future reference. The 
general impression I formed was that, while papal letters up to the end of 
the eleventh century were rare and those prior to the Norman Conquest 
were mainly forgeries, in the twelfth century they became much more 
numerous, starting with a steady trickle in Henry I’s reign, growing into 
a stream under Stephen, and becoming quite a deluge in the papacy of 
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Alexander III. It was obvious that Englishmen were making considerable 
collections of Alexander’s letters, and in particular of the decretals of 
Alexander and his successors. I soon discovered that Dr. Holtzmann had 
been preceding me, and it was a great satisfaction to know that this most 
necessary investigation was in the hands of so competent a scholar. The 
record that he gives in his first volume bears out the impression I had 
formed ; he has reserved the compilations of decretals, on which he has 
already proved himself an authority, for fuller investigation. 

In other respects, too, I find that his statements bear out my own 
experiences. His task has been lightened everywhere by the ungrudging 
assistance he has received from all those who have the care of manuscripts. 
On the other hand, it has been made more arduous owing to the slipshod 
and amateurish manner (the adjectives are mine ; he says the same thing 
more tactfully) in which material for English history in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries has, with certain notable exceptions, been edited. He sug- 
gests one or two works which deserve printing, such as the Penitentiale 
of Bishop Bartholomew of Exeter ; and he recommends new editions of 
other works for which we still have to depend on the transcripts made by 
Wharton or Dugdale, for instance, the life of Bishop Robert of Hereford 
(1131-48). But in particular he refers to the rich material contained in 
collections of letters, where we often have to depend on the very poor 
editions of J. A. Giles, and especially the great Becket correspondence. 
Canon J. C. Robertson provided a far better edition of this in the Rolls 
Series, but he relied too much on his predecessors, and by selecting letters 
from various collections and attempting to arrange the whole chrono- 
logically he fatally destroyed the order in the manuscripts, thereby ob- 
literating what is often a useful clue to the right dating ; it is certain that a 
number of Robertson’s dates are wrong. Dr. Holtzmann accordingly finds 
himself in great difficulty about the dating of Alexander III’s letters. Clearly 
the first thing needed is a careful grouping and arranging of the manuscripts 
of the various collections; new, annotated editions, starting from that 
basis, would assuredly throw fresh light on the history of the period. 

Dr. Holtzmann has been able to obtain some additional material for 
imperial and papal history, which he has described in articles in the Neues 
Archiv and the Brackmann-Festschrift. In preparing his English material 
for publication he has been hampered by the paucity of English historical 
literature in German libraries, and by the limited facilities for consulting 
what there is. But he has overcome this handicap very successfully, and I 
have not noted any serious omissions arising from it. In fact, he can well 
be congratulated on his equipment, which few English scholars could rival. 

The present volume is divided into two parts, of which the first contains 
the record of all the papal letters to England (prior to 1198) that the author 
has been able to discover in London, while the second part gives the text of 
those which have not been published before, at any rate in their entirety. 
He has printed 346 letters in all. The large majority of these are papal bulls 
to monasteries, granting protection or confirmation of their possessions and 
privileges ; some of them are simply repetitions of earlier bulls. These have 
an interest for the local or the monastic historian. Taken together, they 
have a general interest as well. They show the rapid growth of the practice 
of monasteries seeking papal protection, which was rare until Stephen’s 
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reign and then became increasingly common, especially during the papacy 
of Alexander III; they thus give a definite picture of the development, in 
this field, of papal authority in England. 

A few of the letters printed have a more particular historical importance. 
We may note some new letters of Paschal II bearing on the Anselm-Henry I 
controversy (nos. 6-8); fresh information as to Archbishop Theobald’s 
dissension with Christ Church, Canterbury (no. 58), and Archbishop 
Richard’s with St. Augustine’s (nos. 202-5); the authority to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s to withhold certain allowances from non-residen- 
tiary canons (no. 183) ; the rights given to monasteries to use the revenues 
of churches for their own purposes, and the appointment by them of vicars 
or chaplains (e.g. nos. 259, 261). One or two letters that are not papal have 
been included owing to their special interest. Thus, two acts of the papal 
legate Alexis (nos. 180-1) confirm the fact of his legation in England in 
1180. A remarkable document is that (no. 153) in which the prior and chap- 
ter of Merton promise to pay 60s. yearly to a clerk of Cardinal Hugh 
Pierleone, who had been legate in England in 1175-6 (which seems to con- 
firm the statements about his anxiety to make profit out of his legation). 
And in another interesting document (no. 273) the bishop of Ely provides 
a church for Thomas, nephew of the late Pope Alexander III. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of this scholarly work. In 
the second volume Dr. Holtzmann will give the results of his researches at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in cathedral libraries, and elsewhere. It is to be 
hoped that his recent call to the chair of medieval history at Halle will not 
interfere with the production of this second volume, or delay the appearance 
of the Britannia pontificia. Z. N. BROOKE. 


The English Church and the Papacy from the Conquest to the reign of John. 
By Z. N. Brooke. (Cambridge : University Press, 1931.) 


In 1926, Dr. Brooke’s article ‘The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal 
Authority in England’* made intelligible the most critical phase in the 
gradual subordination of English ecclesiastical courts to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the pope. The present book is chiefly concerned with the 
relations between England and the papacy before the changes which the 
tragedy of 1170 brought upon them. Its essence may best be described as 
an inquiry into the theory and practice underlying those regni consuetudines 
which Henry II indiscreetly formulated at Clarendon in 1164. This in- 
quiry demanded not only a survey of English ecclesiastical politics through- 
out the Norman period but a detailed investigation into the nature of the 
canon law prevailing in England before the reception of Gratian’s Decretum. 
As a result we obtain for the first time definite knowledge both of the 
materials which Lanfranc used in his government of the English church, 
and of the collections kriown in England between Lanfranc’s primacy and 
the death of Archbishop Theobald. Starting from this new evidence, 
Dr. Brooke proceeds to a discussion of the principles which determined 
the attitude of the several Norman kings towards the papal court, and 
the circumstances by which it was affected, down to the time when a 
polity which had rested on a normal co-operation between the civil and 
1 Cambridge Historical Journal, ii. 213-28. 
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ecclesiastical authorities in England was overthrown by the conflict between 
Henry II and Archbishop Thomas. The result of these investigations is a 
most remarkable piece of historical reconstruction, which will certainly 
influence all future work on English ecclesiastical history in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

In the first place, it marks a great advance towards an understanding of 
the character and policy of Archbishop Lanfranc. To many readers the 
most important part of the whole book will be Dr. Brooke’s discovery of the 
significance of the collection of decrees and canons, now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which according to a final entry Lanfranc bought, brought from 
Bee, and gave to Christ Church, Canterbury. Bya brilliant use of marginalia, 
Dr. Brooke has been able to show the passages which Lanfranc regarded as 
peculiarly appropriate to his future work in England. We thus obtain a 
wholly unexpected insight into the method of Lanfranc’s approach towards 
his new task, and into his attitude towards the canonical literature of his 
day. Dr. Brooke’s conclusion that Lanfranc ‘ is almost entirely concerned 
with the general rules of church discipline, the conduct of a local church, and 
the authority of the episcopate, especially of the metropolitan and the 
primate’ entirely agrees with the impression produced by his surviving 
letters. Lanfranc, it is plain, had no doubt as to the supremacy of the pope, 
but he certainly felt that it should only be exercised on exceptional occa- 
sions, and that the ordinary administration of ecclesiastical law was a 
matter for the local ecclesiastical authorities, aided, as his letters throughout 
imply, by the secular power. It was a natural attitude to be adopted by 
one who, as Dr. Brooke observes, ‘ had already passed through the first 
stage of his career—that of civil lawyer—and passed into the second, of 
teacher and theologian, before the papacy was reformed.’ In this attitude 
he was certainly followed by the English bishops of his day. It was only 
in later generations, when occasions of controversy had multiplied between 
the papacy and secular powers and canonical literature had come to a 
greater emphasis upon papal supremacy, that the balance of authority 
which the Conqueror and Lanfranc had established in England was seriously 
threatened. In a series of chapters of great interest, Dr. Brooke traces the 
factors, personal and political, which were working in these generations 
towards the modification of Lanfranc’s settlement, and towards a situation 
in which a quarrel between a king and an archbishop of Canterbury might 
lead to a revolution in the relations between church and state in England. 

For Dr. Brooke’s chapter on Henry II and Becket brings out very clearly 
the fact that this relationship, however anomalous from the strictly 
canonical standpoint, might have lasted for many years had it not given 
rise to an unexpected conflict of wills between two violent personalities. 
Whatever ground the papacy had won in England through the troubles of 
Stephen’s reign, its intervention in English ecclesiastical administration 
was still exceptional in the early years of Henry II. The king and his 
bishops can still be seen working together for the settlement of ecclesiastical 
disputes, very much as their predecessors had done in an earlier time. But 
the situation was insecure; with Eugenius III the papacy had begun to 
intervene as the protector of ecclesiastical interests threatened by public 
disorder, Adrian IV took cognizance of many cases which would once have 
been left to the judgement of English authorities, and Alexander III was 
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moving farther in the same direction. It was under these conditions that 
Henry II presented to an archbishop who regarded himself as the appointed 
protector of ecclesiastical privilege an application to concrete issues of the 
principles which had governed the relations of church and state in England 
before the papal advance of the previous generation. Dr. Brooke is just 
to each protagonist in the struggle which followed. It is unlikely that any 
writer will ever come nearer to the real Becket than Dr. Brooke comes in 
the sentence ‘ He was living a part, and it was absolutely real to him, so 
much so that his partisans saw him as he saw himself.’ But Dr. Brooke does 
justice also to the position of Henry II, emphasizing the moderation of his 
statement of ancient custom, and the fact that Becket’s successor in the 
archbishopric was obviously uneasy as to the ultimate effect of the victory 
of Becket’s principles. And with regard to the actual outbreak of the con- 
troversy, Dr. Brooke has in effect the Empress Maud’s authority behind him 
when he suggests that the mistake which made trouble inevitable was 
Henry’s insistence that his bishops should give their formal assent to a 
statement of ecclesiastical custom which contravened essential principles 
of the canonical jurisprudence now became familiar in England. 

With the archbishop’s murder the main portion of Dr. Brooke’s work 
ends. His article of 1926 had demonstrated the intimate connexion between 
this event and the extension of papal influence over the administration of 
ecclesiastical law in England which marks the later years of the twelfth 
century. Only a summary of his conclusions is given in the present book. 
More, indeed, could hardly be attempted until the abundant records of 
ecclesiastical litigation in this period are better known than they are at 
present. Even with regard to the earlier time with which Dr. Brooke is prin- 
cipally concerned, there is still much to be learned from the materials which 
show English bishops of the Norman age as the administrators of dioceses 
and the presidents of courts hearing and deciding definite suits. Most of this 
material is irrelevant to Dr. Brooke’s line of inquiry, and its investigation is 
unlikely to affect any of his main positions, such, for example, as his 
highly important conclusion that in this period ‘the English Church was 
subject to the same laws, to all the same laws, that the rest of the Church 
obeyed ’. But after reading his book one is led to reflect how much work on 
unpublished cartularies is still to be done before the constitutional history 
of the English church in the Norman age has been brought to the level to 
which he has carried our knowledge of its legal relationships with other 
powers. 

His success is largely due to the skill with which he has kept in view, 
amid innumerable details, the whole of a long and complicated course of 
historical development. In the interest of the complete story it is easy to 
forget the labour which Dr. Brooke must have spent in the settlement of 
single problems. The history of the phrase Ecclesia Anglicana is worked out 
here more minutely than elsewhere, to the annihilation of the old idea that its 
employment in Magna Carta is a sign of patriotic or anti-papal feeling. The 
reader will find in this book the most reasonable hypothesis yet offered as to 
the nature of Lanfranc’s connexion with the forgeries devised to support the 
claim of his archbishopric to supremacy over that of York, and the suc- 
cession of legates and legatine councils in twelfth-century England has not 
hitherto been established so clearly. There is, indeed, some uncertainty as 
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to the date at which this series ended. In writing of the later legates, 
Archbishops Richard Baldwin and Hubert Walter, and William Long- 
champ bishop of Ely, Dr. Brooke observes ‘ there is no evidence that in 
any of these cases (except Longchamp, who, however, did not act as legate 
after Clement III’s death) the office was renewed by the successor of the 
Pope who granted it’. If such was the case, Hubert Walter’s legation pre- 
sumably ended with the death of Celestine III in 1198. On the other hand, 
Archbishop Hubert is still using the legatine style in a solemn charter 
granted to the monks of Rochester at Canterbury in the first year of King 
John,! a fact which raises the whole question of the date when his legation 
really ended. The point is important, for it affects the character of the 
generale concilium which he held in 1200. Dr. Brooke twice describes this 
council as legatine, emphasizing the facts that most of its decrees rest on the 
authority of the Third Lateran Council, and that each of them ends with 
a reservation of the honor et privilegium of the Roman see. But it is only 
a collection of Archbishop Hubert’s official Acta which will show whether he 
was acting as legate as late as the year 1200. 

It was no part of Dr. Brooke’s purpose to enter into the obscure history 
of the English church before the Norman Conquest. But the Conquest was 
not followed by any general displacement of the inferior clergy, and the 
state of the church over which Lanfranc presided was certainly affected by 
their condition. On this most difficult question the last word has not yet 
been said. Can we be sure that the humbler Anglo-Saxon clergy contributed 
nothing of value to the religious life of the following age ? Towards the 
beginning of his book Dr. Brooke states that at the time of the Conquest 
‘the Church needed to be purified and reorganized from top to bottom ’. 
That a reorganization was desirable cannot be doubted, nor yet that the 
lives of the inferior clergy and their relations to their patrons were far from 
conforming to the principles adopted by continental reformers of the time. 
But should they be dismissed in Dr. Brooke’s words as ‘ hopelessly 
ignorant’? The Old English culture of the early eleventh century is not 
likely to have died out in a generation. Southern England in the Conqueror’s 
reign must have contained many priests who had been taught by pupils of 
Ailfric of Eynsham. F. M. Srenton. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum of the cathedral church of Lincoln. Vol. i. 
Edited by C. W. Foster. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 27.) (Hereford, 
1931.) 


THE archives of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln are famous as the place 
of deposit of one of the two more legible copies of Magna Charta, but few 
historians can have realized, until Canon Foster produced this volume, what 
a wonderful collection of documents they contain. He enumerates as many 
as 4,200 original pre-reformation charters, excluding duplicates; and 
though some private collections of deeds may possibly compare in number 
with these, they have not as yet been examined or reported upon in the 
same fashion. Canon Foster has spent sixteen years on indexing, dating, 
and copying the Lincoln cathedral documents, and the publication of 
the first volume of the oldest chartulary, after careful examination of the 
1 Thorpe, Registrum Roffense, pp. 505-6, from an original. 
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originals when they are to be found, is a shining example of the right use 
of an unbroken fonds or group of records. 

Canon Foster’s method is to print the oldest complete chartulary more or 
less as it stands, with only such changes in arrangement as are involved in 
placing the charters of Stephen in their historical position, instead of after 
those of John, and placing the papal and episcopal documents immediately 
after the royal charters. If the original is forthcoming, its text is printed : 
otherwise that in the Registrum Antiquissimum. Other charters, not 
included in the register, but either existing in the archives or included in 
one of the latter chartularies, which by their date and character should 
presumably have been included, are printed from the best text procurable, 
at the end of the section of the register to which they would have belonged. 
The annotation has been kept within very strict limits. The various texts, 
original, chartulary, or Inspeximus of each charter are briefly indicated, and 
references given to the books in which those previously printed are to be 
found. Various readings are also noted, even when the original is forthcom- 
ing, and the only use is to supply possible lacunae. This has been done with 
conspicuous success for the charter of Henry I, described in this Review by 
the late W. H. Stevenson,! which is now shown to have been dated at Win- 
chester. The corner of the original has been torn off, but the missing word 
is recorded in the Registrum, written apparently about 1330. But, though 
this sufficiently proves the value of the collation of inferior texts, on which 
Canon Foster has spent an infinity of time and trouble, it seems hardly 
worth while to record their variations when they add nothing of importance. 
Some of the space thus saved might have been devoted to brief indications 
of the data relied on in assigning limits of time to undated charters. The 
places and persons mentioned are identified in the English head-notes, or, 
where a long charter of confirmation makes it uneconomical to provide a 
paraphrase, in the index. 

The introduction gives a very careful account of the make-up and con- 
tents of the Registrum Antiquissimum, with tables showing the arrangement 
of the parchment in quires, and the places occupied by the originals and 
copies of all the documents printed in the archives, or in the various chartu- 
laries or charters of Inspeximus which, moreover, it also describes. Fragments 
remain of two registers earlier than the Registrum Antiquissimum, which is 
dated by Canon Foster about 1225. These are of smaller size and assigned 
respectively to the end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth. Of almost the same size and date as the later of these is the 
Cotton MS. Vespasian E. xvi, which is also a fragment. Besides these we 
have the Registrum of about 1330, based on the Registrum Antiquissimum, 
and separate chartularies for the dean, the choristers, the vicars choral, 
and certain chantries. All these have been carefully examined, so that the 
present volume contains all the Lincoln charters as far as 1235, and excel- 
lent facsimiles of all the more important originals, as well as of specimen 
pages of its four early registers. 

The new material includes thirteen charters of Stephen and a large 
number of papal bulls, including one of Innocent II confirming the excom- 
munication by Bishop Alexander of Robert, earl of Leicester, who had 
seized his castle of Newark. This helps to fill up the story of Stephen’s 

1 Ante, xxi. 505-9. 
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arrest of the three bishops in 1139. Another document of some interest is a 
writ of Henry II granting an exemption from gelds and assizes, &c. to his 
falconer Ivo. This is not in the Registrum Antiquissimum, but is printed 
from the original writ and entered in the fourteenth-century Registrum. 
Here the economy in comment is once more a disadvantage. A word or two 
to show in what connexion the entry in the later register occurred would 
probably have shown what property of the chapter was affected by this 
grant, and so who Ivo was. Wrangle, where the canons had land, was held 
by falconers, and the reader may guess that the document relates to that. 
But the editor probably knows. The reader will, however, be grateful for the 
two appendixes, on the history of the bishop’s palace, and on Thorngate and 
the Condet family. 

Professor Stenton, though his name does not appear on the title-page, 
has given much help in dating charters, and as might be expected from the 
joint efforts of two such careful workers as himself and the editor, the 
dating is very good. The reviewer has had the advantage of the material 
collected by the late H. W. C. Davis for the reigns of Henry I and Stephen, 
and can, therefore, narrow the limits in a few cases. He is inclined to think 
that Farrer’s dates for Henry I have been somewhat too readily accepted. 
And the collation of Davis’s materials has revealed a few insignificant errors 
in detail, such as omissions of references to Farrer’s Itinerary, which are not 
worth specifying. 

For the papal bulls Canon Foster has had the generous help of Dr. 
Walther Holtzmann, known to some of us for his candid strictures on 
the amateurishness of English scholarship and English record-keeping in 
particular. His comments on Nicholas II’s bull of 1061 and on that already 
mentioned are interesting and valuable. But it is to be hoped that, when he 
studies this volume as a whole and compares it with similar continental 
productions, he will admit that amateur scholarship has its merits as well as 
its failings. C. JoHNSON. 






The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. By Acton 
Griscom. With a translation of Jesus College (Oxford) MS. no. lxi, by 
Rosert Exxis Jones. (London: Longmans, 1929.) 


For eight centuries the History of the Kings of Britain, written at the 
beginning of the reign of Stephen by a writer whose pen-name was Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, has been a centre of interest and controversy. In the middle 
ages it was reputed, though not without question, a valuable historical 
source ; in later times, though this character is denied to it, it has been 
recognized as the fountain-head of a vast body of romantic literature. 
Manuscripts of Geoffrey’s text are to be found everywhere ; Mr. Griscom 
supplies a list (appendix i, section A) of 190, accessible for the most part in 
well-known libraries in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Paris, and 
Rome. It is, therefore, a matter of wonder that students have been content 
for more than eighty years to fall back upon the text published in 1844 by 
J. A. Giles and to use, for the purpose of learned discussion, an antiquated 
and thoroughly unsatisfactory edition of their author; Mr. Griscom, in 
giving us at last, in this handsome and handy volume, a trustworthy text 
of Geoffrey, has rendered a real service to the world of scholarship. 
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But his aim has been much wider and a review of his book must of 
necessity follow him into other fields. In his preface, he states succinctly 
his threefold purpose, viz. to offer an accurate Latin text ; to submit, for 
comparison, a translation of a related Welsh text ; and to discuss ‘ Geoffrey’s 
claim to have had and translated an ancient British book’. It will be 
convenient to deal separately with these three matters, which are largely 
independent of each other. In regard to the Latin text, Mr. Griscom’s 
method has been to reproduce (from a rotograph), with no alteration save 
the extension of contractions, Cambridge University Library MS. 1706, 
said to be ‘ as old in point of hand-writing as any that we have’. Below 
the main text are printed the variations, however slight, of the Bern MS., 
also of great antiquity and remarkable for its dedication to King Stephen 
as well as to Earl Robert, and those of the Harlech MS., now at Porking- 
ton, near Oswestry. So far as can be judged, this part of the work has been 
done with great care. I must, in passing, remark that I have consulted the 
transcript of the Bern MS. by the late Professor G. B. Mathews, now in the 
library of the University College of North Wales, and have ascertained that 
it does not contain the interpolation ‘ Vae tibi, Neustria’, &c., so that there 
is no ground, in point of fact, for describing it as ‘ faulty ’ (p. 46). It will 
be seen that this is not a definitive edition, in which the readings of a large 
number of manuscripts are compared for the ascertainment of a standard 
text, and on this ground it is criticized by Professor Faral, a fellow worker 
of eminence in the same field (Romania, lv. 485). But one may venture to 
suggest that perhaps the Griscom method may not be a bad beginning, in 
view of the enormous amount of manuscript material which still awaits 
skilled examination. Whether the best examples have been chosen for this 
enterprise is, of course, a more open question. The unique interest of the 
Bern MS. is generally recognized, and the Harlech MS. is merely offered as 
a typical late text, of which Mr. Griscom, through the courtesy of the owner, 
had the use for a twelvemonth. But the reason assigned for choosing the 
Cambridge MS., out of the group with the double dedication to Robert of 
Gloucester and Waleran of Meulan, viz. that it is without the well-known 
final chapter, seems hardly adequate, and Professor Faral declares in favour 
of another Cambridge MS. of this group, viz. Trinity College MS. 1125, as 
furnishing the sounder text. He associates it with the Leyden MS. 20, 
which he believes, following Delisle, to be the actual copy of Geoffrey seen 
by Henry of Huntingdon at Bec in 1139, and, with the aid of a full critical 
apparatus, shows the superiority of these two to the two twelfth-century 
examples selected by Mr. Griscom (Romania, lv. 482 et seq.) 

The Welsh text which has been chosen for reproduction in an English 
guise is the one which since 1801 has been known to scholars as ‘ Brut 
Tysilio ’, an unfortunate title, which the editors of the Myvyrian Archaio- 
logy expressly state, in their preface, to have been adopted ‘ for the sake 
of distinction ’ only. Mr. Griscom does not claim it as the work of Tysilio, 
or as the ‘liber vetustissimus’ of Geoffrey’s prologue, and is well aware 
that he is using a manuscript not earlier than about 1500 (p. 149). In my 
opinion, there is no special reason for selecting this, out of fifty-eight Welsh 
manuscripts which are carefully described in Mr. Griscom’s appendix ii, for 
parallel reproduction with the Latin text, and I agree with Professor J. J. 
Parry that, ‘ because it is the only one of the versions translated entire in 
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English [in 1811], it has acquired an importance far beyond its real worth ’ 
(Speculum, v. 429). Mr. Griscom is never weary of impressing upon us that, 
until all the Welsh texts have been systematically collated, a final judge- 
ment cannot be pronounced upon their relation to each other and to 
Geoffrey’s Latin. This is obvious, but meanwhile Professor Parry has 
shown us what we may expect. In a remarkable comparison of a single 
passage, telling the story of Geoffrey’s King Leil as found in ten Welsh 
manuscripts (Speculum, v. 424-31), he has illustrated their wide divergence 
in phrasing, notwithstanding that virtually they repeat the same tale. This 
phenomenon he would explain by supposing that the various versions 
represent separate streams of oral, rather than scribal transmission. Atten- 
tion may here be called to a point not raised by Professor Parry, but having 
an intimate bearing upon the theories of Mr. Griscom. In every one of the 
ten Welsh manuscripts, the ‘ Leil’ of Geoffrey becomes ‘ Lleon’ and 
* Kaerleil ’, “ Caer Lleon ’. Evidence, is the obvious rejoinder, that in Wales 
there was an independent tradition, owing nothing to the Oxford scholar. 
Not at all; for every manuscript has also the statement that the city was 
built in the north of this island, which is correct for Geoffrey’s Carlisle (in 
aquilonari parte brittannie), but in no wise fits the city on the Dee. 
Canon Jones’s share of this enterprise has been carried through with 
scrupulous care. Occasionally, a point has been missed, as, for instance, on 
p. 258, where he has failed to see that ‘ ac ai llawssant’ translates ‘ deuoratus 
est’ (‘llewa’ = to devour). Similarly, on p. 271, ‘ lost herself’ should be 
‘ slew herself ’, a normal rendering of the verb ‘ ymgolli’. I pass to the 
third purpose set out by Mr. Griscom in his preface, the discussion of 
Geoffrey’s claim to have had a ‘ British’ book as the main source of his 
narrative. The limits of this review will not allow me to follow him, point 
by point, in the argument by means of which he seeks to establish a prima 
facie case for the truth of Geoffrey’s allegation. But some of his contentions 
can be met without difficulty. On p. 24, he makes much of the fact that the 
Historia has the correct form of the name ‘ Gurguint barbtruc ’. This is in 
no way strange, for, as Phillimore pointed out in 1888 (Cymmrodor, ix. 178), 
it comes straight from the tenth-century pedigrees in Harl. MS. 3859, 
a source from which Geoffrey drew a great many of his proper names. In 
this case, he has converted a sixth-century prince of Meirionydd into a 
nephew of Brennus, the hero of the Gaulish attack upon Rome. Again, the 
argument on p. 100 from ogam inscriptions found in Ireland rests on the 
assumption that there was but one Vortigern. But place-names suggest 
the contrary ; there is a Nant Gwrtheyrn in the Rivals, an Ynys Gwrtheyrn 
near Barmouth, a Craig Gwrtheyrn on the Teify, and a region once known as 
Gwerthrynion between the Ithon and the Wye. References to the Gwentian 
Brut (p. 59) and to Iolo Morgannwg (p. 137) show that Mr. Griscom is un- 
aware that the writings of the latter have received, notably at the hands of 
Mr. Griffith J. Williams of Cardiff, that ‘ careful sifting ’ and ‘ critical analysis’ 
for which he calls, with the result that the Glamorgan antiquary must be 
regarded as the inventor of everything for which he is the sole authority. 
Mr. Williams’ conclusions, based on a study of the manuscripts in Iolo’s 
hand and announced in a Welsh work of 1926, have not yet reached the wider 
world of letters, but they involve the complete rejection of the Gwentian 
Brut and, incidentally, of all it has to say of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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A strange example of Mr. Griscom’s method of reasoning is found on 
p- 198, where he argues, from the omission of Janus in his Welsh text, that 
there was an ancient Welsh god called Biffrons. ‘ Rome ’, he says, ‘was not 
the only land which had two-faced gods’. But, surely, it was the only one 
which described them by the epithet ‘ bifrons’. Lastly, one comes to what 
is perhaps the most striking of his parallels, viz. the discovery in the 
Walbrook of human skulls which, both as to place and date, seem to support 
what Geoffrey says as to the beheading of Roman troops by men of Gwynedd 
after the fall of Allectus. This coincidence deserves careful consideration, 
but meanwhile the eye wanders to the context of the passage, to find there 
one of the most glaring instances of historical perversion to be found in the 
Historia. It is well known that the independent rule of Allectus in Britain 
was brought to an end in a.p. 296 by Constantius, who sent before him, with 
part of the imperial forces, Asclepiodotus, an able soldier trained by Probus. 
By Eutropius and Orosius the latter general only is mentioned and he gets 
the credit of ‘ Britanniae decimo anno receptae’, a reckoning which takes in 
the previous usurpation of Carausius. In Geoffrey’s hands, the tale takes 
quite another colour. Allectus is sent from Rome to crush the revolt of 
Carausius and does so, visiting his wrath upon the rebellious Britons. 
They in their anger raise to the throne Asclepiodotus, duke of Cornwall, 
who takes arms against the Romans, slays Allectus and, after a successful 
siege of London, rules the island in right justice and peace for ten years. 
When Geoffrey can so recklessly misuse his known authorities, is it strange 
that scholars should be chary of believing that he has anything of value to 
tell us of those distant ages of which the history flows so easily and circum- 
stantially from his pen ? J. E. Luoyp. 


A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages. By R. A. R. Hartripce (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1930.) 


Tuis is a really useful as well as ample work. Dr. Hartridge has traced, with 
illustrations from France and Germany, as well as from England, the process 
by which vicarages came into being, though he is less positive than he might 
have been in his statements about the Eigenkirche as the preliminary stage, 
which made the subsequent division of parochial property possible. He has 
shown by numerous examples the methods of division, and the varying 
proportions assigned to the appropriators and the vicar. He might perhaps 
have dwelt with advantage on the difference between the fortunes of the 
working clergy in England on the one hand, and on the other in France and 
Scotland, where vicarages were comparatively rare, and an exiguous portio 
congrua took their place. To another topic, the well-known theme of this 
comparative efficiency of the rectory and the vicarage, as gauged by the 
state of churches and parsonage houses described in such sources as the 
Exeter Registers, he has devoted an excessive attention. As to the origin 
of vicarages in England, he has not made it as clear as he might, that the 
hard Norman victors endowed their favourite religious houses, in England 
or abroad, in a way that cost them nothing. Strong in their right as pro- 
prietors of their Zigenkirche, they granted away its income, and till well into 
the twelfth century without asking the consent of the bishop. But this 
system of religious houses holding churches meant the degradation of the 
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parish clergy into curates without security of tenure; and even before 
earnest bishops had begun systematically to create permanent vicarages 
local patrons had here and there taken that step. We know of a certain 
number instituted before 1200: Dr. Hartridge has collected various in- 
stances, and if diocesan registers had more generally survived we should 
know of more. But it was after 1215 that the bishop’s consent to an appro- 
priation became necessary, and in spite of the protests of the monks it was 
generally carried through in England. As the registers are printed we shall 
learn with what speed appropriation was carried out in different generations. 
The process was never more active than on the eve of suppression, and 
very probably had not that event happened rectories to-day would be as 
rare in England as they were in France at the Revolution, though in con- 
trast with France vicarages would have been universal. Dr. Hartridge does 
not mention that after the Reformation some vicarages were for a while 
instituted. Oriel College appropriated Coleby in Lincolnshire in 1576. But 
such cases were rare and soon ceased, as did also the power of bishops to 
augment vicarages. 

One point of special interest is brought out which hitherto seems 
to have been neglected, that there was a special class of presbyteri 
parochiales who ranked with rectors and vicars. They were those who 
undertook the responsibilities of absentee incumbents, whether per- 
manently non-resident, like royal officials, or temporarily, as when they had 
leave of absence to study at a university. They are well exemplified in 
Bishop Halton’s Carlisle register. Many must have noticed how often in 
medieval wills the presbyter parochialis is witness, though it is known that he 
did not hold the benefice. In contrast to these comparatively important 
persons, who were duly licensed, bishops do not seem to have given any 
official sanction to mere capellant whom incumbents may have thought fit 
to employ, until the danger of heresy appeared. Then all officiating clergy 
were required to have their licence. The local variations in the provision 
for vicars might have been illustrated from the researches of local anti- 
quaries as well as from more general sources; but it may be unreasonable to 
lay stress on this. But it is sound practice when dealing with particular 
places with which we may not be acquainted to make sure of the facts by 
consulting a good atlas and a county history. Dr. Hartridge has, though 
rarely, fallen into error through lack of such precaution, as when on p. 111 
he confuses Manchester with Mancetter in Warwickshire. But his work is 
of great and permanent value. E. W. Watson. 


Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite. Von Ernst Kantorowicz. Ergénzungsband. 
Quellennachweise und Exkurse. (Berlin: Bondi, 1927, 1931.) 

Frederick the Second, 1194-1250. By Ernst Kantorowicz. Translated by 
E. O. Lormer. (London: Constable, 1931.) 


Mrs. Lorimer’s excellent translation of Professor Kantorowicz’s Kaiser 
Friedrich der Zweite is very welcome, as no serious English biography has 
been written since Kingsford’s life in 1862, and nothing adequate in Germany 
since Winkelmann’s fragment published in 1897. Since then much research 
has been done and Dr. Kantorowicz’s book is based on the new authorities. 
In the English edition some maps, a detailed table of contents, a few 
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explanatory footnotes, and a brief survey of sources have been added. The 
book, being intended for the general reader, has, however, no critical 
apparatus. This has been in part supplied by the Ergdnzungsband which 
gives a very long list of references and several Exkurse dealing with special 
points. It is not, however, a satisfactory substitute for footnotes, as the 
authorities are given under general headings with only page references to 
the text, and it is often impossible to find the authority upon which a 
particular statement is based. The method involves a good deal of cross- 
reference and repetition and there is no alphabetical bibliography. 

The biography has literary merit, as one would expect from a disciple of 
Stefan George, and the author has a gift for narrative which makes even 
such a subject as the Lombard campaigns intelligible. Interesting and 
suggestive as the book undoubtedly is, it is, however, marked by an 
exaggerated and in places almost hysterical tone. This is due partly to 
the peculiar philosophy of the George school with its view of history as 
a succession of divinely inspired personalities who impose their ideas on the 
crowd. Frederick is represented as the ‘ Weltherrschertypus’ who regarded 
himself, and was regarded by his contemporaries, as fulfilling the current 
prophecies of a Justitia emperor, with all the attributes of the Messiah, 
who would renew the golden Augustan age, and of antichrist, who would 
usher in the end of the world and inflict vengeance on a corrupt church. 
When Dr. Kantorowicz says: ‘Every act and phrase of Frederick was forced 
into one or other of these ready-made moulds. Every event was interpreted 
as the fulfilment of a biblical or sibylline prophecy either to Christ or to 
antichrist ’; he is describing accurately his own historical method. When 
Frederick addresses Jesi as Bethlehem ‘ where our divine mother gave us 
birth ’ he is deliberately comparing himself to Christ ; when he appears at 
the head of his menagerie it shows that he is the Kosmokrator, the ruler of 
the whole universe of man and nature ; when he mints his gold ‘ augustales ’ 
it is a sign that the Augustan age is being renewed, and the absence of the 
cross from the coins signifies that ‘independent of the Christian God there 
reigns here a Divus who summons men to faith in him like a new Caesar 
Augustus’. The conquest of Jerusalem fulfils the sibylline prophecy of the 
Messiah emperor, for ‘ the western world was waiting with bated breath 
till an emperor of the West should make his entry into Jerusalem’; while 
the self-coronation was ‘an act, whether so intended or not, of far-reaching 
symbolism ’, ‘ for there, on the holiest spot of all the Christian universe, he 
asserted a king’s immediate vassal-hood to God, and without the inter- 
position of the Church approached his God direct as a triumphant con- 
queror’. ‘ The triumph of Jerusalem had exalted the Hohenstaufen to be 
the Son of God’. 

Surely it is a mistake to take too seriously the Apocalyptic language 
of the papal manifestos, the grandiloquent phraseology of the imperial 
chancery, or the blasphemous flatteries of the emperor’s court circle. Is not 
this to repeat the mistake of Huillard Bréholles, who thought that Frederick 
was aiming at making himself pope ? Men may call him antichrist, divine 
Caesar, or Messiah, but it is very unlikely that they took these expressions 
as literally as Dr. Kantorowicz suggests. He approaches the thirteenth 
century with a preconceived historical philosophy and the Frederick who 
emerges from his pages is a strangely unmedieval figure. It is enough 
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explanation of the self-coronation that Frederick was excommunicated 
and at the advice of Hermann of Salza dispensed with a religious ceremony. 
It was not an act of defiance but of necessity. 

In the treatment of Frederick’s Sicilian policy the author pays too little 
attention to his Norman predecessors. The Sicilian bureaucracy is treated 
as if it were a new creation, whereas the laws prescribing on the one hand 
severe punishments for betrayal of trust by officials and on the other the 
respect due to them as representatives of the monarch, upon which Dr. 
Kantorowicz lays such stress as illustrating Frederick’s attempt to create 
a sense of complete dependence upon himself, are merely elaborations of 
the Justinian laws incorporated in Roger’s assizes. Roger, paraphrasing 
Celsus, had claimed that the law-giver was like the priest in the sacredness 
of his office and it is surely unnecessary to seek Moslem inspiration when 
Frederick echoes his grandfather. It is not enough to say, in dealing with 
monopolies that ‘ Norman and Byzantine precedents may have had weight 
with him ’, when they nearly all date from Byzantine or Norman times. 
Dr. Kantorowicz exaggerates Frederick’s ‘strong dislike of the feudal 
system on principle’ and the originality of his feudal legislation. His 
treatment of the Sicilian feudal laws would be more intelligent if he had 
a greater knowledge of Norman and Plantagenet parallels. It is not true 
to say that ‘there was no room left for feudal courts except for a few 
insignificant survivors ’, for the counts on the mainland had, as a rule, not 
only ordinary feudal justice but the ‘ criminalia ’ as well and Miss Jamison’s 
recent articles on the county of Molise show how extensive were the powers 
still exercised within a great franchise. A study of the charters granted to 
the bishops and monasteries in Sicily would disprove the statement that 
“the rigorous customs system admitted practically no privileges or ex- 
ceptions ’. 

Dr. Kantorowicz seems to be somewhat contradictory in his attitude to 
Frederick’s German policy. After admitting that he was obliged to sell his 
imperial rights to the princes as a price of their support in Lombardy and 
that the result was the increasing disintegration of Germany, he tries to 
show that this was a deliberate policy of strengthening the foundations 
upon which the Empire rested. In Sicily, Frederick posed as ‘ the Demigod 
sent from heaven’ but in Germany ‘ he aimed rather at creating the im- 
pression of the King soaring to heaven, borne aloft on the shoulders of the 
princes’. Besides Germany must be ‘ the symbol and embodiment of the 
great conception of a Roman Empire embracing and unifying all peoples 
and races of the world ’, not a centralized state but a ‘ corpus mysticum ’ of 
federated princes. Surely it is better to admit frankly that Frederick was 
too weak in Germany to assert his rights, than to imagine that so hard- 
headed a statesman would have derived any satisfaction from metaphysical 
arguments such as these. H. J. Pysus. 





The Book of Fees, commonly called Testa de Nevill. Part II, a.v. 1242-93 ; 
Index. (London: Stationery Office, 1923, 1931.) 


THE first part of the Book of Fees was noticed in this Review in October 
1922.1 The second appeared in the following year ; notice of this was with- 
1 Ante, xxxvii. 570-3. 
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held until the appearance of the index. The work as a whole is one of which 
the Public Record Office may well be proud. No more sustained or success- 
ful piece of scholarship has ever come from an institution which, of recent 
years, has become a home of scholarship. And, as some of them are no 
longer engaged in the public service, we may be permitted to tear aside the 
veil of anonymity which the Assistant Keepers are wont to draw about 
themselves, and to offer our grateful recognition to the scholars who have 
combined to make so important a contribution to historical study. More 
especially are we bound to thank Mr. C. G. Crump and Mr. A. 8. Maskelyne. 
The wonderful index, which fills 700 closely printed pages, is based entirely 
on the prolonged and self-denying labour of Mr. Maskelyne. Since it 
appeared, a few months ago, the present writer has turned to it frequently 
for information in all sorts of connexions, some of them very remote from 
the Book of Fees; and he has rarely found it to fail. The geographical 
identifications alone make it one of the standard works of reference for the 
study of medieval English history. In its original form the index, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Maskelyne, is much longer than the printed book. In the 
identification of place-names, the hundred, wapentake, lathe, or rape as well 
as the shire and the modern name (unless it cannot be traced) is given. The 
information given in the text about persons is carefully summarized, e.g. 
the names of the barony within which, or the lord of whom, particular 
parcels of land were held is stated. Moreover, it is clear that Mr. Maskelyne 
was very careful to avoid the danger, so rarely escaped in indexes of this 
kind, of identifying with each other different persons of the same name. 
Further research, indeed, will doubtless show that references to some 
persons, indexed separately, should be brought together under one heading ; 
but it is much easier and more satisfactory to the scholar to do this than it is 
to separate persons who have been confounded with each other. A com- 
panion of the full typescript volumes, a copy of which can be consulted in 
the Round Room at the Public Record Office, with the final printed text, 
has satisfied me that the necessary task of compression has been done with 
skilful competence. Mr. Maskelyne’s name will be familiar to future 
students long after most of us, who try to write history, have been forgotten. 

The more one studies the Book of Fees the more convinced one becomes 
of the difficulty of reviewing it. The late Dr. Round could have shown its 
bearing upon the history of the thirteenth century, but even he could not 
have reviewed it. I must content myself with one or two points, chosen 
more or less at random, in order to illustrate the difficulties which still 
remain in using this collection of texts ; for it is a collection, and, as we can 
now see, almost a haphazard collection of texts, in no way a coherent book. 
We can only surmise why it was compiled,’ and in what way it was 
especially helpful to the exchequer clerks of later generations. Its impres- 
siveness is largely due to the loss of the evergrowing mass of records from 
which it was selected. ‘The modern student dare not isolate it ; he must use 
it with understanding of the nature of whatever document he may be 
consulting and with constant reference to other contemporary records, 
central and local. The critical apparatus and notes which precede each 
document or group of documents and the exhaustive index at last make it 
possible to use the book intelligently, but they cannot solve the questions 

1 See ante, xxxvii. 571, 572. 
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with which we come to it. The Book of Fees is essentially a book of raw 
material. It may help us, or it may not, to elucidate the history of a 
particular barony or family.” .+-~* 

In July 1235 the Emperor Frederick II married, at Worms, the sister of 
King Henry III. It was a great occasion. Isabel had to have a dowry, yet 
Henry could not claim a feudal aid as of right. A voluntary aid of two 
marks on the kniglit’s fee was collected by receivers who co-operated on the 
one hand with the stewards of baronies, on the other with the sheriffs. The 
receivers were appointed for counties and many of their original accounts 
survive. These, supplementing, or supplemented by the returns included 
in the Book of Fees, are printed in the new edition (pp. 417-573). The book 
also contained a few very interesting returns, all that survive, made by 
feudal tenants to a royal writ of May 1236. The exchequer wished to 
compare the actual with the possible proceeds of the aid. If the returns to 
the writ of May 1236 had survived in their entirety, we should have a full 
and detailed statement, which could be put beside the cartae of 1166, of 
knight service in England in 1236. But only eleven have survived (pp. 576- 
85), apart from a few sheriff’s returns of singularia feoda et minora (pp. 585- 
601). Some of the returns throw light upon feudal developments. It was 
easy, for example, to draw up a list of the tenants holding in chief of the 
king, and of other great lords, within the liberty of Bury St. Edmunds 
(pp. 600-1 ; ef. for 1242, pp. 917-20), but the abbot had lost all trace of the 
distribution, among the lands heid of him, of knight service. He had done 
his best, he says, ‘ set de numero locorum et quantitati feodorum in eis 
contentorum credimus non posse certiorari magis quam jam sumus certio- 
rati ’, i.e. all he can say is that he is responsible to the king for forty knights’ 
fees, and also has twelve de novo feoffamento, which are responsible to none 
but himself (p. 585). Among the fees held of the king were three held by 
Robert de Selton in Brent Eleigh, Suffolk (Illeq’), ‘de baronia de Heliun que 
est in manu regis’ (p. 601). If we turn to this barony of Heliun or Helyun, 
for which the return survives, we find a very significant state of affairs. 
The fees of Robert de Selton or Shelton, I may observe, are identical with 
the three fees of Henry de Illeg’ in Brent Eleigh, a fact which suggests that 
the Bury list was based upon an earlier list or was altered later, for Henry 
had a grandfather, and also a son named Robert. But, leaving this fact on 
one side, we find that, even though the barony was in the king’s hands, its 
lord, Andrew de Helion, made a return for it in 1236, with the important 
observation that his tenants by knight service ‘respondent meo domino regi 
de scutagiis suis excepto uno milite in Bumsted quem ego ipse teneo, ita 
quod nullus militum dictorum in aliquo michi respondet. Noveritis quod 
omnes tenent de veteri feoffamento ’ (p. 581). Here is an old barony which 
seems to be a barony only in name. It is treated as a whole by the collectors 
of taxes (p. 487) and its lord is responsible for making a return of its tenants ; 
but the tenants deal directly with the king’s officials and the barony can be 

1 The barony of Helyun was held for ten knights’ fees, all of which are accounted 
for (pp. 487, 580-1). Hence there can be no possibility of other fees in Brent Eleigh. 
Cf. Farrer Honors and Knights’ Fees, iii. 122. The identification is not noted in the 
index to the Book of Fees. The half-fee held by Andrew de Helion in Haverhill 
(p. 601) was also within the liberty of Bury. It was perhaps part of the knight’s 


fee held in demesne at Bumpstead Helion, the caput baroniae, just across the county 
border in Essex. 
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described as in manu regis.. Did the tenants still make suit of court and pay 
reliefs to their lord ? One imagittesthat they did not. Another curious fact 
emerges from an examination of this fief*«Qgdrew de Helion in 1236 refers 
to Radulfus le Bret who holds one knight’s fee, ‘ unde tres partes sunt in 
Langel’ in Suff’ et una pars in Esse (i.e. Ashen) in Essex’. Now the 
collectors, in their return of 20 marks for the 10 fees of the Helyun barony, 
included 20s. paid ‘ per vicecomitem de uxore Rad’ le Brit’ (p. 487); and, 
as the editors of the Book of Fees say (p. 575) Catherine le Bret had the 
tranship of her husband’s lands in May 1235. Twenty shillings would be 
the aid on three-fourths of a knight’s fee, and Catherine (holding probably 
for her son, a younger Ralf le Bret) doubtless paid for the three-fourths in 
Langel’ in Suffolk. But elsewhere she is said to hold three parts of a fee in 
Sturmere in Essex (pp. 590, 901). Is this the same holding ? Sturmere 
was a larger parish, then, than it is now; it spread over the Essex border 
into Suffolk. Moreover, it is worthy of note that Mr. Maskelyne is unable to 
identify Langel’ in Suffolk. I am inclined to think that these places, 
Bumpstead, Brent Eleigh, Sturmere, Ashen, &c., all within a few miles of 
each other on either side of the border between Essex and Suffolk, in the 
district between Haverhill and Clare, all containing tenants of a barony 
which was ceasing to be an effective unit, might be described rather 
differently by different scribes, and that Langley in Suffolk was an estate 
held within the parish of Sturmere in Essex. At any rate this is the kind of 
problem presented by these thirteenth-century lists. 

A similar problem is suggested by the puzzling contrast between the 
holdings of some barons, so far as they can be traced in the Book of Fees, 
and their apparent importance as public men. The Close Rolls of Henry III 
contain several lists of barons summoned to a parliament or for a military 
expedition.’ Out of about a hundred names, many, of course, are easily 
recognizable as the names of very important, well-established people. But 
some, who are placed in this exalted company and who therefore cannot 
have been negligible in the eyes of the king and his officials, are very hard 
to trace in the Book of Fees, or if easily found, do not appear in all their 
dignity. Why were these chosen and others left ? Adam de Perinton, for 
example, held four fees in Northamptonshire and one in Northumberland 
of the great Balliol honour (pp. 502, 941; 1121). He shared a serjeantry 
with Hugh Peveril in Wiltshire (pp. 1179, 1226) and held one knight’s fee 
of the king at Oxhill in Warwickshire (pp. 515, 955). There is something to 
be said for him, especially as he was a tenant-in-chief as well as a sub-tenant. 
There is also something to be said for Hugh Peveril of Sampford Peveril in 
Devon, and for John de Balun, with his fees of the honour of ‘ Marcley ’, at 
Much Marcle in Herefordshire and Great Cheverell in Wiltshire (pp. 731, 
801, 816). But they had very modest fiefs, and it is not easy to say why 
they were joined in select lists of summons with bishops, earls, and great 
barons. It is not easy in other cases, e.g. Roger of Saunford, or Ralf Butler, 
to trace them as barons at all, or even to identify them with certainty. In 
other words, the history of the baronage in the thirteenth century has yet 


1 The instances which follow are taken from lists of 1260, printed in the first 
appendix to The Report on the Dignity of a Peer (1826), pp. 19 seqq. 

* The entry on p. 801 helps to explain that on p. 816. In the one the relations 
between John de Balun and his vassals is made clear; in the other it is not. 
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to be written. This Book of Fees, in its new and revised form, will be an 
indispensable guide, but it will demand the laborious attention of scholars 
for a long time to come, before its bearing upon English society is fully 
understood. F. M. Powicke. 


A History of France from the death of Louis XI. By Joun 8. C. Brivce. 
Vols. iii. and iv. 1498-1514. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


Mr. Bripces third and fourth volumes maintain the high standard of his 
first and second.’ While not new history, inasmuch as the diplomatic and 
military affairs, with which he has chosen mainly to deal, have been so often 
studied, they are an admirable contribution to historical literature. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that so very large a part of these volumes is concerned 
not with France itself but with the French in Italy. Mr. Bridge shows in his 
last page that he is fully alive to the interest of constitutional and economic 
changes in France, and he promises to deal later with this side of his period. 
Meantime what he has given us is a clear statement, ably arranged, of 
military expeditions that ended in disaster, and of near-sighted, and chang- 
ing diplomacy. It is written with a certain stateliness of style which makes it 
most agreeable to read, and its interest is enhanced by the many quotations 
from Machiavelli and from lesser political observers. The free use of quota- 
tions, chiefly from contemporary ambassadors, but not infrequently from 
modern historians, is a marked feature of Mr. Bridge’s method. His wide 
reading has enabled him to make excellent use of the many publications 
from Italian archives, and from English and French state papers, which 
have been at his disposal. We may be specially grateful to him for his 
gleanings from that intimidating compilation I Diarii of Sanuto. He gives 
full-length portraits of the chief characters in his period, and in ‘ presenting’ 
the Cardinal d’Amboise it was not unskilful to quote Michelet’s famous de- 
scription of the tombs at Rouen. Sometimes his quotations are of excessive 
length, as when he gives six whole pages from a description of Mary Tudor’s 
reception as the bride of Louis, but the reader does obtain a vivid picture of 
a renaissance pageant, and there is always a human interest about Henry 
VIII's younger sister, toute récréative as she was. The appendix gives six- 
teen pages of smaller type to the not intrinsically important question 
whether Louis died on the last day of 1514 or the first day of 1515. Mr. 
Bridge argues acutely in favour of the latter date. 

There are of course many ‘ battle-pieces ’ in the book. Nowhere else will 
the English reader find so full and clear an account of Agnadello, Novara 
and Ravenna, or of that fighting between the great captain, and the 
French when ‘the death-knell of Italian freedom was sounded by the 
trumpets which proclaimed the triumph of the Spaniards on the banks of 
the Garigliano’. Whether Italian freedom would have been any more 
secure if a French triumph had been proclaimed is at least doubtful. Louis 
had the finest army in Europe but what lasting advantages did the French 
gain from ‘les gloires et fumées d’Italie’ ? An Italian campaign under Charles 
and Louis, and again under Francis I, always began with a triumph and 
ended in disaster. There are one or two French historians who defend the 
policy of French interventions in Italy on the ground that there are indica- 

1 Ante, xxxvii. 582; xl. 461. 
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tions of its inevitability from the middle ages onward. It had become tradi- 
tional, and it reappeared in the ‘ apocalyptic ’ period of French history, the 
days of the Revolution and of Napoleon. Therefore, it was a part of France’s 
manifest destiny. Mr. Bridge’s mind is too judicious to be carried away by 
this reasoning. One of the minor but not least valuable features of his book 
is the account of naval operations, particularly of the fight between English 
and French in 1513 when Sir Edward Howard lost his life. His account 
shows that at this time the French equalled the English in qualities of sea- 
manship, and, if French energies had been encouraged on the sea instead of 
being misdirected into Italy, the French people would have had more reason 
to be grateful to their kings. It has been argued that, as a contest on the 
grand scale between France and Spain was obviously at hand, it was worth 
while to try and secure Italy for France in the early stages. But this cannot 
be pleaded in defence of Louis XII, who arranged the partition of Naples 
with the king of Atagon. There is really no answer either to the detailed 
criticism by Machiavelli which Mr. Bridge quotes (iv. 264), or to the general 
charge that Louis had no clearly conceived policy and no reasoned view of 
French interests. In the course of his reign he was alternately ally and 
enemy of each of the chief powers in western Europe. Yet 1513, with the 
Germans and English in Tournai, the Spaniards threatening the Pyrenean 
frontier, and the Swiss in Dijon, was on a smaller scale as perilous to France 
as 1793. In both years the treachery to one another of the allies who were 
leagued against France saved the French people, but Louis had to make 
terms which were potentially of great danger to the future integrity of 
France. Mr. Bridge brings out very clearly the importance of the Swiss in 
this period, and the results of Louis’s policy towards them. Incidentally 
it may be noted that one of the very few ragged edges to his narrative is the 
incompleteness of the story about the hostages whom the Swiss took away 
from Dijon (iv. 237). 

Apart from the main Italian theme the reader will find in these pages 
full, clear, and equitable accounts of two causes célébres,—the divorce of 
Jeanne and the trial of the maréchal de Gié—of the ‘ estates ’ at Tours, and 
the marriage of Madame Claude, of the revolt of Genoa in 1506, of the 
English expedition under Dorset in 1513, and of that miserable fiasco the 
council of Pisa in 1511. He will learn much of Julius II. Mr. Bridge is to 
be heartily congratulated on his book. Watrorp D. GREEN. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth. Vol. xxi, 
part iv. January-June 1588. Edited by Sopniz Crawrorp Lomas 
and ALLEN B. Hinps. (London: Stationery Office, 1931.) 


Tus part of the foreign calendar, which like the two previous parts is 
confined to the Holland and Flanders papers, brings these papers into line 
with those relating to other countries calendared in the first part of volume 
xxi. As with the two previous parts, a large proportion of the papers had 
been transcribed by Mrs. Lomas before her illness and death severed her 
long connexion with the Calendar. The editing and finishing of the work 
she left was undertaken by Mr. Hinds, who therefore now completes his 
service to the memory of a colleague. Scholars will wish to thank Mr. Hinds 
for undertaking a task that was far from easy and called for rare linguistic 
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and other accomplishments ; so that the continuation of the Calendar might 
easily have been held up indefinitely but for his help. 

The six months covered by the present volume constitute an aftermath 
to Leicester’s rule. His successor, Lord Willoughby, described the country 
in January as ‘ half conquered with dissensions, famine, and distrust ’. 
Financial chaos and faction had been the result of his régime, and of these 
faction was the more dangerous. Leicester’s personal hostility to Count 
Maurice and the authorities of Holland had naturally gathered about him 
those who shared the hostility, thus forming an “English party’ that 
sheltered under their oath to him as governor-general. This had been the 
effect of accepting control of the civil government, a policy embarked upon 
against Elizabeth’s orders. Now that Leicester was gone the policy was 
abandoned, and Willoughby was limited to the command of the English 
troops. There can be little doubt that Elizabeth was wise in reversing 
a policy which she had never liked and which had been a failure; but 
unfortunately Leicester’s resignation of his office, though drawn up on 
20 December, was not made known to the States until the beginning of 
April. The delay was not the queen’s. She suspected Walsingham of it, 
but whether or not he or some one else who sympathized with the ‘ English 
party’ really kept the resignation back, it certainly gave Sonoy and other 
leaders of the party a plausible excuse for resisting Maurice and his sup- 
porters. For a time there was something like civil war, and it was believed 
that the English intended to obtain possession of as many towns as possible 
and then play the country false in the peace negotiations with Spain. It 
was a difficult situation for Elizabeth. On the one hand she could not 
simply abandon the ‘ English party ’ to the vengeance of Maurice and his 
party, while on the other hand it would have intensified disunity, added to 
her financial burdens, and led to disaster, if she had done as Walsingham, 
Sir William Russell, and others of the Leicester group would have liked her 
to do, namely, exploit the professed loyalty of this party to England. Her 
actions are explained by these considerations. 

This period also saw the meeting of Elizabeth’s and Parma’s commis- 
sioners to negotiate for peace. As Mr. Hinds points out in his preface, 
Motley’s ridicule of the negotiations does not do justice to the queen. It is 
quite clear that she was not wanting peace at any price, nor was she foolish 
enough to count on peace. The negotiations were justified on two grounds : 
they gave her the moral satisfaction of showing her readiness to avoid war ; 
and they helped to keep Parma’s troops idle at a time when the States 
were nearly impotent from internal strife and bankruptcy. As for the 
theme of military finance, upon which we wrote when dealing with the last 
volume of the Calendar, it continues to be a sorry story. There was no full 
pay during these six months, and consequently none since October 1586. 
The explanation has to be guessed. In January Elizabeth promised to 
make full pay after the accounts had been checked. Perhaps it was not 
done owing to the desire to keep as much treasure in England as possible 
and provide for the naval preparations against the Armada. However, 
there was some attempt to improve finances. The old establishment had 
proved more costly than the estimate, and so in March a new establishment 
was introduced to cost £125,389 per annum. Also, with the object of keep- 
ing more treasure at home, an arrangement was made for supplying 
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the troops with apparel, the cost of which was to be deducted from 
their pay. 

A judicious and balanced commentary on the contents of this volume 
will be found in Mr. Hinds’s preface. J. E. NEALE. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries 
of Northern Italy. Vol. xxxi, 1657-9, edited by ALLEN B. Hinps. (Lon- 
don: Stationery Office, 1931.) 


THERE is no doubt that the Venetian Calendar grows in importance as it 
approaches the Restoration. This volume, covering the very eventful 
period from January 1657 to March 1659, embodies a considerable amount 
of new information, which is the more welcome because the restrictions on 
the press reached their maximum at this time. It is particularly valuable 
for the period after the death of Oliver Cromwell, inasmuch as the dispatches 
it prints have not hitherto been used. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that the new facts it reports cannot always be implicitly accepted. 
Some examples will reveal its merits as well as its demerits. 

1. According to the Venetian Calendar, Lambert was the speaker for the 
“hundred officers’ of the army that interviewed the Protector in March 
1657. From other sources we learn that the speaker was Mills. Moreover, 
Oliver’s speech as reported here differs from the versions already known, 
although all agree in representing it as a defiance of the deputation. 

2. The brief account of the interview between Cromwell and Lambert 
which immediately preceded the latter’s dismissal cannot be checked, 
inasmuch as no one else seems to have reported the conversation. 

3. Gravarina’s account of the relations between Richard Cromwell and 
the army officers in London in October 1658 is full of interest. From it we 
gather that the officers of the army took exception to the grant of a 
colonelecy to Montague, went to the Protector, and expressed their views 
‘in a manner not altogether seemly ’. At the same time they declared their 
intention to have Fleetwood as their generalissimo and a council of war to 
make every kind of military appointment. The Protector answered them 
very sharply and refused their demands. After they had left he followed 
them to Fleetwood’s house and delivered ‘a severe verbal castigation ’. 

This narrative differs in some respects from all others. No one else 
mentions that Montague’s appointment was made the cause of complaint 
to the Protector, or that the Protector followed the officers to Fleetwood’s 
residence and delivered a second rebuke. There seems to be little doubt that 
what happened was that on October 8 some three hundred officers met at 
St. James’s to discuss a petition that Fleetwood should be general of all the 
forces, that he should give commissions to all but field officers, and that no 
officer should be cashiered except by court martial. Fleetwood discussed 
the petition with Richard Cromwell (the petition itself does not seem to have 
been presented) and then explained the Protector’s views to the officers. 
This procedure did not satisfy the officers, so Richard called them together 
on the fourteenth, when he delivered a vigorous speech, and again on the 
eighteenth, when he perhaps used the speech drawn up for him by the 
secretary of state and printed in the Thurloe State Papers. Thus there 
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seems no reason to believe that Richard Cromwell spoke twice on the same 
day, October 14, which must be the meeting referred to in Gravarina’s dis- 
patch of 15/25 October. 

On the whole, then, the conclusion must be that some at least of the new 
facts that Gravarina reports cannot be accepted without question. How- 
ever, even if the Venetian resident cannot be implicitly trusted about the 
domestic politics of the army, there is a great deal in the Calendar about 
both foreign and domestic affairs. This information is too miscellaneous 
to be easily summarized and ranges from an estimate of the number of 
houses built around London since 1620 to the bad feeling between English 
and French soldiers in Flanders. One topic which seems to have been of 
never-failing interest to a succession of Venetian representatives is the 
levying of troops in England by foreign powers for service abroad. The 
curious thing is that permission to make such levies seems to have been 
forthcoming even when desertions from the English army in Flanders were 
frequent, and when it was necessary to press men for service in the navy. 

GODFREY DavIEs. 


Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of King George II. By Joun, 
Lorp Hervey. Edited by Romney Sepewick. 3 vols. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1931.) 


ALL historians are acquainted with Croker’s edition of these famous 
memoirs. But that edition was defective in two respects. In the first place 
the original manuscript which Croker used had been severely bowdlerized 
by the first marquess of Bristol before he sent it to Croker for publication : 
moreover, Croker was instructed to excise even from that censored version 
“every expression positively offensive to a delicate mind ’ that might still 
have escaped the marquess’s vigilance. Croker’s interpretation of this 
injunction did not lead him to make many serious emendations of the text 
he had to work on: but for three-quarters of a century no trace could be 
found of the missing parts which Lord Bristol’s delicacy had omitted. It 
was known, however, that before mutilation, the original had been copied 
by General Hervey and that this copy had been sent to George IV to 
preserve in the royal archives. Then it disappeared for nearly a century. 
The reason for this is that George IV, by his will, made the duke of Welling- 
ton executor and legatee of the royal papers. The duke, for security, put 
them away in the vaults of Apsley House, where they remained till, in 1912, 
the present duke returned them all to the royal archives at Windsor. 
The present king has most generously given access to them with the 
fortunate results that already Sir John Fortescue has been enabled to 
publish George III’s voluminous correspondence, and now Mr. Sedgwick 
has given us everything extant of Hervey’s Memoirs, ‘ textually reproduced’, 
so he says, ‘ without regard to considerations either of decency or dullness ’. 
One long passage, however, describing events from May 1730 to the 
summer of 1732, and probably relating to Hervey’s intimacy and sub- 
sequent quarrel with Frederick, prince of Wales, would seem to be irretriev- 
ably lost. It must have been a scandalous story to both parties and, for 
that reason probably, was excised not only from the original but also from 
General Hervey’s copy, 
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The present edition is made as attractive as binding, paper, and typo- 
graphy can make it. Mr. Sedgwick’s introduction is a scholarly piece of 
work that gives all that it is necessary for the reader to know, notably in his 
summary, derived partly from documents at Windsor, partly from the 
researches of Professor Wolfgang Michael, of the most recent knowledge 
available about George I’s suppressed will. The footnotes on persons 
mentioned in the text are not so abundant as in Croker’s edition ; but this 
loss is fully made up by the excellent index, which gives the dates of birth 
and death of all those occurring in the memoirs. There is an interesting 
discussion in an appendix of Hervey’s mysterious illness. 

The new material that Mr. Sedgwick has now been able to add to 
Croker’s edition amounts, as he says, to some hundred pages. These 
additional pages contain very little of first-rate importance and serve chiefly 
to gild the lilies grown in the rank soil of Hervey’s coarseness and spite, 
especially against Frederick, prince of Wales ; and to emphasize even more 
terribly than Croker was able to bring out, the absolute loathing felt for 
their son entertained by Queen Caroline and her husband. The longest 
new passage, I believe, is that describing a most curious conversation 
between Hervey and the queen as to the best means of ensuring an heir for 
the throne before Frederick had proved his capacity by begetting George 
III. It may be unfortunate for Frederick, as has been suggested, that the 
chief authorities for his personality and characteristics are two of his 
bitterest enemies, personal and political, Hervey and Horace Walpole, both 
of them capable of expressing all the virulence that was in them. It is con- 
ceivable that had he had a friend who was as effective a writer and as 
pungent a critic as these two, some palliation of his futility might have been 
found for the prince who was sought out as a chieftain by Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney, Chesterfield, Lyttelton, Pitt, and Pope. But even this is doubt- 
ful, considering the poor case made for him by such adherents as Egmont 
and Bubb Dodington. The fact is that, just as George II when prince of 
Wales was made a figure-head against his father by Walpole and Townsend 
when they were in opposition but still faithful to the Hanover dynasty, 
Frederick was used for exactly the same purpose against George II in his 
turn, and not for any capacity of his own. BastL WILLIAMS. 


England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-10. By A. F. FREMANTLE. (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1930.) 


THE second! volume of Mr. Fremantle’s work maintains the quality and dis- 
tinction of the first. It ranges over the whole ambit of national life—art, 
architecture, literature, science, engineering, social conditions in Great 
Britain, religion—and continues on a large scale a full narrative of the parlia- 
mentary, military, and naval history of crowded years. How far the public 
will respond to its appeal is doubtful. Specialists do not rely on general 
histories. The ordinary reader, less patient than he was a century ago, may 
prefer the shorter summaries which are available to-day in several well- 
known series. Mr. Fremantle nevertheless has achieved his object, an 
accurate and well proportioned survey which deserves to be thought 
authoritative. 

1 For the first see ante, xlv. 493. 
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It is natural to ask what is distinctive in his presentation of events, in 
addition to the magnitude of the task of writing English history in such de- 
tail and over a period so long and so momentous as the last century. That 
it is judicial in tone and well written is not uncommon. The more distinc- 
tive note is the author’s gift of making casual observations in the course of 
telling a plain story, which often strike the reader as discerning and original. 
Of such are his comments on the success and popularity at the time of poems 
written in anapaestic metre (p. 51) ; on English taste in music (p. 41), and 
as to water-colour paintings (p. 53); on the views of Malthus (p. 62) ; on the 
marks left upon the speech and habits of Scotsmen by the ascendancy of 
lawyers (p. 408) ; and on the relative treatment of children in mills in Scot- 
land and the north of England (p. 403). As an old Indian civilian and 
cavalry officer, he is able to write with conviction and intimate knowledge of 
India. His account of the way of life then current among the Company’s 
servants and among soldiers in the East (pp. 115-18) strikes unfamiliar 
ground. He writes (p. 135) that ‘ very few men’s actions have had as ex- 
tensive an influence over the human race as Lord Wellesley’s’; for this 
great governor-general, he expresses considerable if critical appreciation. 

The political chapters reflect a prevailing mediocrity of character. 
Neither Castlereagh nor Canning was then at his best; indeed Canning was 
at his worst. Mr. Fremantle writes that ‘ perhaps no British statesman of 
the first rank has ever lived so completely in the past as Fox’. He almost 
succeeds in giving colour to the faint memory of Spencer Perceval. These 
names contrast with those of Moore and Wellington, whose campaigns are 
well described. Years which witnessed Maida, Copenhagen, Vimeiro, Corufia, 
and Bussaco, to say nothing of the expeditions to Buenos Ayres and 
Walcheren, call—not in vain in this case—for an understanding of strategy 
and tactics. Mr. Fremantle’s Wellington (‘ by nature warm-hearted, one of 
those men who find it almost impossible to refuse anything which duty does 
not compel him to refuse ’) is not the conventional Wellington ; he thinks 
that his character hardened after 1809, that his severity was necessitated 
by his men’s indiscipline, and that to the last a stern demeanour ‘masqued 
the real kindness and even softness of his nature ’ (p. 335). 

The pages of the war chapters, though they relate incomparable adven- 
tures and hardships, do not glow. The author’s method of writing does not 
allow for romance. The book closes with references, a bibliography, and 
a good index. It ought to be widely recognized as a valuable contribution 
to the historical literature of England. GERALD Hurst. 





French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By R.Soutav. (London: 
Benn, 1931.) 


Mr. Soitav’s book is a bold and interesting attempt to cover the whole 
field of French political thought in the nineteenth century. The attempt is 
successful, as far as it is possible to succeed in overcoming the difficulty of 
treating the writings of ‘ publicists’ as well as treatises of political philo- 
sophy apart from their full historical setting. Mr. Soltau is indeed aware 
of this difficulty; he takes care to combine an historical with an analytical 
treatment of his subject. If he had been willing to sacrifice a good many of 
the lesser figures, he would have had more space at his disposal for a deeper 
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analysis of the leaders of political thought. He has chosen rather to be 
comprehensive ; the earlier, and in some respects, the more fruitful period 
of French thought, is too much compressed, and taken out of its political 
context. Thus twelve pages are given to the ‘ main facts’ of the Dreyfus case, 
while the political history of the period between the revolution of February 
1848, and the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon is almost taken for granted. 
The reader may or may not know of the difficulties of fact, the historical 
‘accidents’ which played so great a part in the failure of the second 
republic. If he does not know the political history, he will be led to over- 
emphasize the importance of doctrine. Moreover, it is misleading to say that 
‘ frightened of its own responsibility, the provisional government timidly 
stood on the defensive’ (p. 118). This is not the history of Lamartine in 
the first weeks of the republic ; it is not the history of Cavaignac in the 
‘June days’. The historical defects of the book are seen not merely in 
occasional inaccuracies or in the accounts of the larger events—the Restora- 
tion, or the Monarchy of July—but also in the treatment of individuals. 
No analysis of the views of Louis Veuillot is complete without some reference 
to his childhood and youth. The political philosophy of Guizot cannot be 
understood without any mention of his religion. It is not fair to say that 
‘Guizot could never get really clear as to the source and nature of royal 
authority ’ (p. 47), or that his political philosophy was merely opportunist. 
Guizot’s political philosophy was in many respects the protestant counter- 
part of the theocratic views of De Maistre and Bonald. A theory of progress 
is substituted for the all-satisfying Divine revelation made to the church ; 
the recognition of reason takes the place of the Divine authority of the 
catholic hierarchy. Again, it is necessary to explain more directly that 
Tocqueville judged democracy from the point of view of an aristocrat who 
disliked acutely the levelling tendencies of the age ; that he was far more 
‘on the defensive ’ than Guizot. 

But the merits of Mr. Soltau’s book far outweigh the limitations set by 
the plan and method. The later chapters are excellent. The treatment of 
Comte, Renan, and Taine is remarkably good, though Mr. Soltau is hardly 
fair to Renan in quoting the comments of Barrés and Georges Sorel that 
Renan had only been a superficial catholic. Renan himself speaks more than 
once of the shallow sceptic ‘ écarté par une plaisanterie des croyances dont 
la raison d’un Pascal ne réussit pas 4 se dégager’. Mr. Soltau’s account of the 
different aspects of French political thought in the last thirty or forty years 
is the best work on the subject in English; there is nothing better in French. 
One might wish that Barrés and Maurras had been treated more shortly, and 
that the space thus gained had been given to Berryer in the earlier chapters 
of the book. Falloux’s saying, ‘le royalisme, c’est le patriotisme simplifié ’, 
is at once nobler and more profound than the paradoxes and contortions of 
the ‘ culte du moi’ or the ‘ action francaise’. The book is well and clearly 
written. The bibliography is beyond praise; Halphen’s L’ Histoire en France 
depuis cent ans and (for its indirect references) Goyau’s L’ Allemagne reli- 
greuse might have been included; otherwise the list of French works is 
encyclopaedic. Mr. Soltau’s work should be of the greatest service to 
students of recent history and politics. It deserves a wide circulation among 
the reading public. E. L. Woopwarp. 
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Lord Haldane’s Zending naar Berlijn in 1912. By B. D. E. Krarr. (Utrecht: 
Kemink, 1931.) 


ALTHOUGH the writer has studied preponderantly German literature, he 
shows much confidence in the British Documents on the Origin of the War. He 
has co-ordinated the many official and unofficial documents relating to fleet 
rivalry before the war, with remarkable thoroughness. Diligent in seeking 
discrepancies and not without success, he is himself not above reproach on 
this count. He is, at times, a little derogatory in his views on British states- 
manship, and one conjectures whether he has had sufficient contact with 
Britain and the British entirely to free himself of the continental assump- 
tion that unity of opinion and simplicity of policy must of necessity cover 
some degree of perfidy. 

In making Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin in 1912 the main, and the fleet 
question the secondary, theme, Dr. Kraft veers subconsciously to the Ger- 
man tack of approaching the evolution of subsequent events from that side, 
instead of from that of the work of the statesmen and diplomatists in the 
two countries. It is true that he brings out the tentative nature of the mis- 
sion’s task in merely exploring the ground and he shows that the idea 
originated—presumably—in the minds of Cassel and Ballin, but he leaves 
the impression that Haldane was eventually disavowed by his government. 
This government, too, is shown as being more concerned in diverting 
money from the fleet to social services rather than being animated by a 
sincere desire for peace. Lord Haldane receives the writer’s eulogy. 

Other personages find less favour. His running commentary on the 
ex-German emperor savours more of present facts than pre-war conditions. 
Lord Fisher is presented, via a German book, in an entirely new light as 
being afraid to place his views before the cabinet. Winston Churchill may 
have been regarded in some quarters as an ‘unverbesserlichen Hitzkopf’ ; 
few would emulate Dr. Kraft in tilting a lance at his veracity. Lady Asquith 
can scarcely be lightly dismissed as a chatter-box, and Lord Granville’s 
wide circle of friends in Holland will be taken aback to find him charged 
with drafting his political reports on hearsay. While Bethmann-Hollweg 
is given due credit for the buffeting he withstood at the hands of some of his 
colleagues, we find him twitted with lack of energy, though his persistence is 
admired. Lord Grey, too, undergoes his share of censure, e.g. for his lack 
of languages. Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir A. Nicolson are shown to be fiercely 
anti-German, with Grey following the line laid down by the first-named. 
We look in vain for an appreciation of Crowe’s very intimate knowledge 
of German mentality. On the other hand, the writer quotes many of his 
minutes on the official documents in extenso, and to their best effect. British 
diplomatists, foreign office officials in general, and consuls are shown more 
belligerent than pacific towards Germany. 

Apart from a couple of excursions to Morocco and Persia, the book 
centres entirely round fleet rivalry, and while Tirpitz’ malevolent influence 
in the face of Metternich’s warnings is duly stressed, Dr. Kraft does not 
believe that this rivalry was more than a contributory cause of the world 
war. Here again he falls into the post-war attitude, and does not give a 
proper perspective of the pre-war situation of the two fleets, the British 
with vast sea routes to maintain and protect, the German safely ensconced 
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behind a short coast-line reserving its strength for a sudden blow on any 
favourable opportunity. He sees a great deal of exaggerated fear in Britain’s 
attitude towards the high-seas fleet, and only occasionally is this word 
toned down to distrust. He admits that Germany wanted far-reaching 
political concessions in return for comparatively meagre naval concessions. 
One of Dr. Kraft’s theses is that trade rivalry was a contributory cause 
of the war, but he does not expound the point beyond stating baldly that 
Germany had mastered Britain in the economic field. This claim that trade 
rivalry caused the war has been freely expressed in Holland, and presumably 
elsewhere, but Holland’s share in British-German trade, before and after 
the war, does not seem very consistent with it. E. 


History of the Great War based on official documents. Naval Operations. 
Vol. v. By Henry Newso tt. (London : Longmans, 1931.) 


ACCORDING to the preface to the first volume of Naval Operations the aim 
of the late Sir Julian Corbett was to give in narrative form, and free from 
technicalities, an intelligible view not only of the operations themselves, but 
also of their mutual connexion and meaning, the policy which dictated 
them, their relation to military and diplomatic action, and the difficulties 
and cross-currents which sometimes delayed their success and robbed them 
of the expected results. The lords of the admiralty have appended to each 
volume a statement that they have given the author access to official 
documents, but that they are in no way responsible for its production or 
for the accuracy of its statements. To Corbett’s third volume, which 
appeared in 1923, they added a note that they found that some of the 
principles that were advocated, especially the tendency to minimize the 
importance of seeking battle and of forcing it to a conclusion, came 
‘ directly in conflict with their views’. Bearing in mind this opinion of the 
board of admiralty of 1923, the first task of the student of the naval history 
of the war of 1914—18, as recorded in official documents, will be to examine 
the doctrine, based upon lessons of history, which pervades the five volumes 
of Naval Operations, now completed by Sir Henry Newbolt, and in that con- 
nexion we must remind ourselves that the duties of the Royal Navy, as 
defined by the Carnarvon Royal Commission of 1882, included ‘ blockading 
the ports of the enemy, destroying his trade, attacking his possessions, 
dealing with his ships at sea, and preventing an attack in great force against 
any particular place ’. (C. 5091, 1887, Appendix.) 

In the introduction to his first volume, Corbett used the expression 
‘a strange misreading of history’ to describe the idea that the primary 
function of our main fleet was ‘ to seek out and destroy the enemy’s main 


fleet’. He added: 


There was no question of-seeking out the enemy, for normally his fleet lay behind his 
base defences, where it was inaccessible. All our own fleet could do was to take the 
most suitable position for confining him to port or bringing him to action if he put to 
sea. There was always the hope that the pressure so exercised would sooner or later 
force him to offer battle. But until an opportunity for decisive action arose, it was by 
patient and alert vigil it sought to obtain its ultimate object—that is, primarily to 
cover the squadrons and flotillas which formed our defence against invasion, and 
secondarily to cover those which operated in the home terminals of our trade routes for 
the protection of our home commerce and the disturbance of that of the enemy, so far as 
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geographical conditions permitted of both duties being performed simultaneously. For 
defence against invasion the system was obviously the only one possible ; for control of 


trade it had been found efficacious, and never more so than proved to be the case in the 
war of 1914. 


Corbett lived to bring the history of naval operations up to the conclu- 
sion of the battle of Jutland on 1 June 1916, and to describe that battle 
without carrying out the intention, expressed in his preface to the first 
volume, of presenting that action ‘ in its just relation to the war as a whole ’. 
The task of completing Corbett’s work on the same lines has occupied Sir 
Henry Newbolt for over eight years, and in his final volume he pays a warm 
tribute to his able staff of assistants in Whitehall Gardens, comparing his 
own work to that of an architect, rather than to that of a builder. His 
analysis of the great masses of official material placed at his disposal, and 
of the methods employed in dealing with the documents, gives some idea 
of the labour involved, and of the task which has been performed. Due note 
should also be taken of the point that the volumes of Naval Operations do 
not tell the whole story of the war at sea based upon official documents. 
Fayle’s Seaborne Trade and Hurd’s Merchant Navy contain material indis- 
pensable to students of the period. 

Volume v. covers the most critical months from April 1917 (when the 
issue hung in the balance owing to the depredations of German submarines) 
to 21 November 1918, the date of the surrender of the German Fleet to 
Admiral Beatty. Special emphasis is laid upon the initiation and upon the 
results of the convoy system of protecting merchant shipping. 

The tremendous responsibility which was faced by Admiral Jellicoe in 
adopting the system, in the face of conflicting opinions and shortage of 
destroyers for defending the convoys, is brought into prominence. Admiral 
Jellicoe’s own version of the incident will be found in his Crisis of the Naval 
War (Chap. IV). Newbolt writes of him that : 


it was the good fortune of England and her Allies that these duties [as First Sea Lord] 
were in our time of danger entrusted to an officer of rare character and ability—the 
leader whom his subordinates were eager to follow, the commander who prepared for 


battle with infinite patience and foresight, the seaman who led the Fleet at Jutland 
with decision, tenacity, and skill. 


A document by Jellicoe of considerable historical importance, bearing upon 
the inter-relationship of naval and military operations and their influence 
upon economic factors affecting the welfare of the nation, is given in extenso 
on pages 21-4. The date is 27 April 1917, the day on which its author de- 
cided to try the convoy system. The concluding words are : ‘ without some 
such relief as I have indicated—and that given immediately—the Navy will 
fail in its responsibilities to the country and the country itself will suffer 
starvation.’ Stress is laid upon the strain that was brought upon our 
dwindling merchant-shipping, and upon resources for its defence, by 
military operations in distant theatres, and extra emphasis is furnished by 
chapter ix which deals with operations in north Russia where, in spite of the 
unsettled state of the country and doubts as to her ultimate good faith, over 
two million tons of military stores were landed during the height of the 
German unrestricted submarine campaign. Fayle’s Seaborne Trade (iii. 
239) is quoted in that connexion. 

Special interest is attached to the measures (unsuccessful until Admiral 
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Keyes assumed command of the Dover Patrol on New Year’s Day, 1918) 
that were taken to impede the passage of enemy submarines through the 
Straits of Dover, a question which had ‘sharply divided the High Command ’ 
(p. 203). An appendix (E) shows only two submarines sunk in the Dover 
Area by sedentary defence, and one by a British submarine between 
February 1917 and to the end of the year. Fourteen were sunk in the same 
area between January and October 1918. 

The blocking of Zeebrugge and Ostend is graphically described. 
A plan (facing p. 247) shows clearly the reason why, in all probability, the 
canal entrance at Zeebrugge was not completely blocked during the night of 
22/23 April. The Vindictive, carrying the bulk of the landing party, came 
alongside the Mole about 300 yards to the westward of the position which 
had been assigned to her. The object in the plan, conceived by Admiral 
Keyes, was to overwhelm the gun-detachments in the fortified mole-head, 
thus preventing them from using their guns against the blockships as they 
passed. In order to enable the assaulting party to achieve this purpose the 
intention was to place them on the top of the high narrow parapet on the 
western face of the wall of the batteries. In the actual event they were 
landed in the bullet-swept zone to the westward, and they failed to reach 
their destination. The guns on the mole-head inflicted terrible damage upon 
the Thetis, the leading blockship, and she had to be run ashore with tons of 
water pouring through shell-holes on her starboard side (nearest to the mole). 
The tale of heroism is well told, emphasis being laid upon the psychological 
effect of the great adventure at a time when the fortunes of the allies were at 
a low ebb. GeorGE AsTON. 





Short Notices 


THERE are few important chronicles of which the manuscript tradition 
is as unsatisfactory as that of the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus. 
An editor of the Gesta is compelled to base his text on the edition published 
at Paris in 1514, for only fragments survive of any medieval copy of the 
work, and despite the reputation of Saxo among later Danish historians, 
their quotations do little to settle minute points of language. Unless a new 
medieval manuscript of the work comes to light, its most recent edition, 
Sazonis Gesta Danorum, tomus i (Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 
1931), is likely to be definitive. The editors, J. Olrik and H. Reder, making 
use of the work of the late C. Knabe and P. Herrmann, give in this first 
volume the complete text of the Gesta, supported by a very elaborate 
apparatus of variant readings. As Saxo took great pains over the cultivation 
of his style, reference to the authors whom he took as models has solved 
many textual difficulties, work along these lines being made more sure 
by the fortunate chance that of the two ancient manuscripts which Saxo 
is known to have possessed, one still survives, while the other is represented 
by excerpts made before it perished in the Copenhagen fire of 1728. It must 
be hoped that a second volume will deal with the numerous and difficult 
historical and critical problems raised by the work. In the meantime, the 
editors in their Prolegomena, printed in both Latin and Danish, discuss at 
some length the dates at which different parts of the book were written, 
dealing very judiciously with the various theories which have been formed 
on this question, and on the relation of the Gesta to earlier Danish histories, 
notably, the Regum Daniae Historia of Saxo’s elder contemporary Sven 
Aggeson. The care which they have given to these matters is a reminder that, 
while Saxo owes his unique reputation to the fragments of ancient myth and 
tradition which he alone has preserved, he is a fundamental authority for 
the history of Denmark in the early middle ages, and deserves a high place 
among the great historians of his generation. F. M.S. 


Dr. Joan Evans has given us an interesting and well-written account of 
Monastic Life at Cluny, 910-1157 (London : Milford, 1931), in the period of 
Cluny’s real greatness. Of this greatness, and especially of the ecclesi- 
astical reforms with which the name of Cluny is associated, not much is 
said, though one chapter is devoted to the growth of the Order with some 
account of its foundations and the abbeys made subject to it. Dr. Evans is 
concerned rather with the monastery of Cluny and the daily life of its monks ; 
the description of this is derived mainly from the Consuetudines Cluniacenses 
in their eleventh-century version, and is a good description provided the 
practice was on a level with the theory. The same thing has already been 
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done on a smaller scale by Miss Rose Graham in the essay on ‘ Life at Cluny 
in the Eleventh Century’ reprinted, with other essays on Cluny, in her 
English Ecclesiastical Studies, and to this more acknowledgement might 
have been given than the brief mention of it in the bibliography. Dr. Evans 
also deals with the reforms of Peter the Venerable after the disastrous 
abbacy of Pons, and defends him against the exaggerated attacks of St. 
Bernard. She is most in her element in dealing with art and letters at 
Cluny, on which she promises a more intensive study, to which we shall 
look forward. The book is carefully printed and we have only noticed two 
minor misprints. But the author makes a strange error in speaking of 
Philip I of France as Philip Augustus, confusing him with his great-grand- 
son ; and it is now generally accepted that Pope Paschal II was not a monk 
at Cluny, but was probably in a south Italian monastery before he came to 
Rome. Z. N. B. 


Mr. J. Goronwy Edwards’s brochure on Hywel Dda and the Welsh 
Law-books (Bangor : Thomas, 1929) is based upon a lecture delivered by him 
at the University College of North Wales on the occasion of the Hywel 
Dda Millenary Celebration in 1928. It forms a wholesome corrective to the 
loose rhetoric indulged in at the time and submits the prefaces to the various 
law-books, our only evidence for Hywel’s connexion with them, to a rigorous 
analysis. To some it may appear that the mood of scepticism has been 
carried rather far, for Mr. Edwards rejects, not only the palpable fictions of 
the middle ages and the ecclesiastical embroidery, but also the statement, 
common to all the surviving texts, that Hywel submitted his laws to a 
representative assembly, to which six men had been summoned from every 
‘pagus’ under his authority. He will go no farther than to allow that 
Hywel (whose power in Wales and whose journey to Rome in 928 are well 
attested) may have called together some kind of gathering at Whitland 
and placed before it ‘some sort of law-book’. Beyond a doubt, caution is 
needed in accepting twelfth-century evidence for tenth-century history, 
and we shall hardly get nearer a solution of this problem until there has 
been a critical examination of the various manuscripts and some progress 
has been made in determining their relation to each other. This is the note 
on which Mr. Edwards closes ; he cites the remark of Maitland, made some 
fifty years ago, that the Welsh laws ‘ have hardly hitherto received, even 
in the principality, the attention which is their due ’, and it is undoubtedly 
the case, though some solid work has been done, that a great deal remains 
to be accomplished, alike in the realm of philology, in that of textual criti- 
cism, and in that of comparative law. J.E. L. 


To form a sound opinion upon the many vexed questions which arise 
in connexion with early stories of the discovery of the New World, it is 
above all things necessary to study the evidence, if the original sources 
present insuperable difficulties of language, in a trustworthy and impartial 
translation of them, completely separated from commentary or argument ; 
it was therefore a happy inspiration which induced the authors—or rather 
editors—of the Narratives of the Discovery of America (London : Cape, 1931), 
A. W. Lawrence and Jean Young, to provide this material in a handy and 
readable form. In dealing with the Wineland voyages of the Norsemen, 
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the arrangement of the narrative, which is followed with due acknowledge- 
ments, is that adopted in The Norse Discoverers of America, published by 
the Clarendon Press, though the translation here as elsewhere is independent. 
It follows that the authors range themselves with that section of opinion 
which finds in the Flatey Book the chief and most reliable version of the 
story. With regard to the remaining documents included in the volume, 
the strictly chronological order adopted is perhaps open to criticism, since 
it results in separating into two portions the matter relating to Columbus, 
by the interpolation of the letters of Soncino and Pasqualigo on which our 
knowledge of John Cabot’s discovery is mainly based. The authority for 
Columbus’s original discovery of the West Indies is, of course, Las Casas’s 
abridgement of the explorer’s journal : the account of his third expedition, 
which resulted in the discovery of a part of the mainland of South America, 
is extracted from Columbus’s own letter to the king and queen of Spain. 
To each section of the work a short but sufficient introduction is prefixed, 
which will help the reader who lacks previous knowledge of the subject to 
appreciate some of the problems involved. G. M. G. H. 


Mr. N. Denholm-Young has prepared a Cartulary of the Medieval 
Archives of Christ Church (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), which is the 
gift of the House to the Oxford Historical Society. It supplements the 
Cartularies of Oseney and St. Frideswide’s, already published or in course 
of publication, and relates to the deeds deposited by the House in the 
Bodleian in 1927. Certain gaps have been filled in from the Wood Charters 
which belonged once to the same collection, but it has not been thought 
necessary to duplicate the work of Coxe and Turner, unless new information 
could be given. The largest section of the book relates to Daventry Priory, 
and Mr. Denholm-Young prints in his Introduction some deeds from the 
Cartulary (Cotton MS. Claud. D. XII) which seem to show that the 
accepted date of foundation is very much too early. The other houses 
concerned are Wallingford, Clattercote Hospital, Ravenstone, Tewkesbury, 
Eynsham, Thame, Bolton in Craven, Holy Trinity, York, and St. Wulf- 
stan’s, Worcester. The final section deals with Cardinal’s College and 
Christ Church. The editor indicates nine new twelfth-century deeds, five 
of which relate to Daventry. The work is well and carefully done, though 
detailed criticism is possible. For instance, Gilbert cunarius (pp. 135-6) is 
probably identical with Gilbert son of Adam the cooper who appears on 
the same page. And some readers would have been grateful for a separate 
list of the seals, some of which are of considerable interest. C. J. 


No scholar has such an intimate knowledge of the multitudinous 
documents of Genoa in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as Marchese 
Cesare Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo, who has produced the definitive edition, 
now happily completed, of the official city annals begun by Caffaro for the 
Fonti per la Storia d'Italia.’ He has now published a kind of introduction 
to the last portion of the Annals in Jacopo d’Oria e i suoi annali (Venice : 
Libreria Emiliana, 1931). This is partly a biography of Jacopo d’Oria, 
the last annalist, partly a commentary on his work, and partly a sketch of 
Genoese history during the years 1250-1300. Beyond a certain desultori- 

1 Ante, xvii. 341; xl. 304; xliii. 135. 
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ness due to this blended purpose, the book deserves only praise. The 
sources of the greatness of Genoa and of her decline are clearly delineated 
and criticized with excellent judgement. The author’s enthusiasm is justly 
directed to the great period of the patriotic joint-captains of the commune 
and popolo from 1270 to 1284, Oberto Spinola and Oberto d’Oria. The 
ancient aristocracy then showed their best qualities: it was a time of 
internal peace and order, unhampered by rancorous vendette, of a reasonable 
admission of the popolo to a share of power, of sound administration, and 
of a wise and cautious foreign policy, crowned by the utter overthrow of 
rival Pisa in the battle of Meloria by Oberto d’Oria himself. But the pride 
of triumph and the greed of spoils reawoke the factious instincts and ram- 
pant individualism of the Genoese nobles. Harmony was broken, and 
the age of selfish civil wars and continual revolutions slowly set in amid 
the parallel revolutions of Italy. Jacopo d’Oria, whose annals, as the 
Marchese says, are among the best-documented and most critical of medieval 
chronicles, had no successor or none that has survived. C. W. P. 0. 


The Medieval Council of Exeter (Manchester : University Press, 1931), 
by Dr. B. Wilkinson, with an introduction by Miss R. C. Easterling, con- 
stitutes monograph no. 4 of the history of Exeter Research Group. Like 
preceding monographs, it claims only to be a preliminary survey, intended 
to facilitate the efforts of the group, which are directed towards the ulti- 
mate production of a general history of the city. Miss Easterling deals 
with the early members of the council up to 1345, when regulations were 


made for its appointment on a permanent footing; while Dr. Wilkinson 
discusses its later history, functions, and personnel, concluding with a 
comparative examination of the councils of Winchester and Southampton. 
As is natural, there is some overlapping, and the writers draw different 
conclusions from the same facts. Thus Miss Easterling seems to regard the 
administrative body as a natural development of the judicial court, later 
known as the Mayor’s Court, in which the community not only did justice, 
but also framed ordinances ; in fact, the new arrangements of 1345 were 
ordained in this court per maiorem et communitatem civitatis. If this 
is so, it supports Maitland’s theory of the evolutionary growth of town 
councils from the doomsmen of the ancient courts. On the other hand, 
Dr. Wilkinson inclines to the views expressed by Dr. Tait in this Review’. 
He considers it ‘ probable that in Exeter, as in most towns, the council 
was a specially created institution’ and ‘that no convincing evidence has 
so far appeared for identifying the council with the Mayor’s Court either 
in origin or in its functions’. This divergence of interpretation, based on 
an equally careful examination of the facts, makes the monograph very 
interesting reading ; it also illustrates the difficult nature of the task under- 
taken by the two writers. Much of their evidence is indirect and is found, 
not in formal ordinances, of which there are few, but in differences of 
phraseology in the records of elections. Here and there we may suspect 
that Dr. Wilkinson and Miss Easterling attach too much importance to 
formulas, and find constitutional significance in changes of words, which 
are evidence only of a medieval clerk’s carelessness, as, for instance, in the 
distinction which they draw between the powers of the councils of 1296 
1 Ante, xliv, 177-202. 
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and 1324 (pp. xxxii, 3). But although many problems remain unsolved and 
several of the conclusions drawn are conjectural, this monograph has the 
merit of being the first careful and scholarly attempt to trace the constitu- 
tional history of Exeter. It shows convincingly that the work of Hooker, 
the sixteenth-century chamberlain of the city, must be received with great 
caution and that Freeman’s book (Exeter, Historic Towns Series, 1887), 
much of which was reproduced by Mrs. J. R. Green (Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century), can no longer be regarded as either authoritative or 
accurate. A. H. T. 





The thirteenth volume of Raccolta Vinciana (Milan : Castello Sforzesco, 
1930) reviews the result of three years’ work—1926—29—on the subject of 
Leonardo da Vinci and his art. First in importance is the national edition 
of Leonardo’s manuscripts and drawings which is being published under 
the auspices of the Reale Commissione Vinciana. The first volume, con- 
taining the Arundel MS. 263 from the British Museum, is now complete, 
the whole manuscript being reproduced in facsimile with the addition of 
two transcripts and a descriptive index ; thus a work second only in impor- 
tance to the Codex Atlanticus, embodying Leonardo’s researches in mathe- 
matics and mechanics during the last ten years of his life, is made available 
for general use. A first instalment of the drawings has also appeared, 
edited by Adolfo Venturi and comprising Leonardo’s early work up to his 
departure from Verocchio’s workshop in 1478. Among modern works 
which are singled out for comment is E. McCurdy’s Mind of Leonardo da 
Vinci. His suggestion of a preliminary visit to Milan, during which Leonardo 
wrote his famous letter offering his services to Ludovico il Moro, is placed 
in conjunction with the discovery by a Viennese student—Marie Herzfeld— 
of a sketch of a lyre in the form of a horse’s head in the Louvre MS. 2258, 
which also contains studies for the Uffizi ‘ Adoration’, a work on which 
Leonardo was engaged up to the time of his leaving Florence. Both 
scholars lend support to Vasari’s story, hitherto treated with scant respect, 
that Leonardo first came to Milan to bring to Il Moro a lyre of his own 
making ‘in forma di teschio di cavallo’. With regard to the pictures 
which may be assigned to Leonardo, these years show that the tide of 
destructive criticism has definitely turned. German critics such as Dr. Suida 
are at one with Venturi in treating the Liechtenstein ‘ Portrait of a lady’ 
as a genuine Leonardo, and in finding at least some traces of the artist’s 
own hand in the Uffizi ‘Annunciation’, and in the so-called ‘Beatrice d‘Este’ 
of the Ambrosiana. Apart from Dr. E. Verga’s introductory article, the 
most noteworthy of the original contributions is Dr. L. Calvi’s review of 
Leonardo’s early life and surroundings, in which he emphasizes the im- 
portance of his Tuscan ancestry no less than of the Tuscan landscape as 
formative influences upon his art. Dr. E. Méller describes in a supple- 
ment the anatomical notes and drawings in a Leonardo manuscript which 
he has found at Weimar. C. M. A. 





It cannot be said that Mr. A. H. Noyes was well advised in publishing 
his rather lengthy thesis on the Military Obligation in Mediaeval England 
with especial reference to Commissions of Array (Ohio State University 
Studies in History and Political Science, No. 11, 1930). The only real 
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justification for the main part of his title lies in chapters 2 and 3 (thirty- 
three pages out of a total of 200), and these contain little more than an ill- 
digested collection of facts in regard to military writs and activities in 
medieval England. Chapters 4 and 5 consist of a sketch of military 
history during the period 1485-1642, which includes nothing that is novel 
and omits a good deal that is important, as, for example, the system of 
musters and their organization. The two lengthy chapters that discuss the 
military activities of 1642-3 county by county might have been condensed 
to one-tenth of their length without loss of relevant matter, and the final 
discussion of the legality of the commissions used by Charles I is rendered 
unsatisfactory by too great an acceptance of the interpretations which 
seventeenth-century writers put on earlier statutes and earlier history. 
Moreover, Mr. Noyes never makes it clear whether the commissions of array 
were used to summon the feudal forces or the general militia, or at one time 
the one, and at another time the other, while his references to military 
press-gangs under the Tudors and Stuarts (e.g. p. 56) and his view that the 
quarrels over the legality of the commissions of array ‘ were responsible for 
the Civil Wars in England ’ (p. 143) make one wonder if he is very familiar 
with English history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
following misprints have been noted: p. 16, 1. 10, ‘if’ should read ‘ of’ ; 
p- 39, ll. 12-14 make no sense; p. 43, 1. 13, 1498 should be 1489; p. 50, 
1. 9, should read ‘ upheaval’; p. 150, 1. 2, Blackstone is made to refer to 
‘immoral’ instead of ‘immemorial’ usage; p. 155, 1. 16, and again on 
p. 156, 1. 29, Sir Richard Hatton should be Sir Richard Hutton; p. 161, 
1. 25 delete ‘ the position of ’. E. R. A. 


In his Early Travellers in the Alps (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 
1930) Mr. G. R. de Beer is primarily concerned with the travels and observa- 
tions of various tourists in the Central Alps during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Mr. de Beer suggests that the earliest 
accounts of wanderings in this district date from the sixteenth century. 
It is true, of course, that Alpine travel of the type with which he is concerned 
was not a feature of the Middle Ages. Yet the great Alpine pass-roads were 
well trodden, and the special technique of travel in the high Alps well 
understood, long before this time. Mr. de Beer might have drawn many 
apt illustrations and comparisons from an earlier period. The book opens 
with a chapter on political conditions in the Central Alps during the period 
dealt with. The remaining eleven chapters are devoted, for the most part, 
to the itineraries and observations of various famous Alpine tourists from 
Tschudi to de Chaussure, including such notable Englishmen as Evelyn, 
Coxe, and Wordsworth. Not the least interesting are various sections 
dealing with the activities of scientists in the Alps, and the early attempts 
made to explain such phenomena as the movement of glaciers. The actual 
conditions of travel, however,—notably the state of the inns—are not 
neglected, whilst a chapter is devoted to the various bathing resorts. The 
historian will perhaps pay most attention to a chapter on de Rohan’s 
astonishing campaign in the Engadine and Valtelline (1635); and to an 
analysis of the confused languages and religions of the various valleys in 
the Grisons. Both topics are illustrated by sketch-maps. The book as 
a whole is exceptionally well illustrated. J. E. T. 
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Sir William Foster has earned the gratitude of all students of early 
Anglo-Turkish relations by his scholarly editing of The Travels of John 
Sanderson in the Levant, 1584-1602 (London: Hakluyt Society, 1931). 
Sanderson was first sent to Constantinople as an apprentice in 1584, only 
three years after the incorporation of the Levant Company, and before 
he finally retired to England in 1602 he had been treasurer for the Company 
in the Turkish capital and had deputized for the ambassador, Edward 
Barton, while the latter was in attendance upon Sultan Mohammed III 
during the Hungarian campaign of 1596. At Constantinople, and in his 
travels to Egypt and Syria, Sanderson came into contact with all the men 
who were busy pushing English trade and influence in the Levant, including 
the first five ambassadors to the Porte, and he gained an intimate knowledge 
both of the commerce of the eastern Mediterranean and of the internal con- 
dition of the Turkish empire. In a bulky folio volume he left a brief but 
vivid autobiography, an account of his travels, and copies of his corre- 
spondence throughout almost the whole of his adult life, and it is from this 
book, now preserved among the British Museum manuscripts, that Sir 
William Foster has drawn the material for his present work. Selection has 
been inevitable from the eight hundred closely written pages of the original, 
but the autobiography, travels, and letters which are here printed give a 
colourful and complete picture of Sanderson’s career and character, and of 
contemporary life in the Levant. It is a remarkably interesting ‘ close-up ’ 
of a rather stiff-necked, aggressive, but shrewd English merchant of Eliza- 
bethan days, a typical example of that keen pushing class which, beneath 
the reverberations of the religious and dynastic struggle of the time, was 
laying the foundations of England’s imperial future ; while in the back- 
ground the trading activities of the Levant Company and the whole panoply 
of life amidst the barbaric luxury and cruelty of the sultan’s empire stand 
out in clear and arresting detail. The editor has spared no pains to secure 
accuracy in his introduction and notes, which are models of exhaustive 
but unobtrusive research ; and both for its original material, and for his 
learned annotations the book must rank among the most authoritative 
sources for the fascinating but little-known story of the men who first 
linked England and Turkey together. A. C. W. 


The object of The Struggle for Provence, 1593-1596, by Lesley Byrd 
Simpson (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1929), is to study 
Henry IV’s dealings with Epernon in Provence. Mr. Simpson prints a few 
unpublished letters from Montmorency to Henry, in which the dangers of 
a contest between Lesdiguiéres and Epernon are pointed out, and gives a 
rather scanty narration of events up to the surrender of Epernon. But 
there is nothing very fresh in what he has to say, and the slender pamphlet 
hardly fulfils its aim of studying the working out of Henry’s policy in 
Provence. All that can be deduced is that Henry IV was careful in his 
management of Montmorency’s susceptibilities, and that is hardly a 
discovery. W. D. G. 


Mr. I. Deane Jones’s The English Revolution, 1603-1714 (London : 
Heinemann, 1931), is best judged as a ‘ short introductory work on the 
Stuart period’. As such it has merits: it is generally readable, though 
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not always construable ; it brings out well some truths neglected in similar 
books : James’s misunderstanding of Elizabeth’s strength, the importance 
of family and provincial quarrels (and of dislike of the Scots) in the Civil 
War, the division of interest between officers and men of the New Model, 
the character of the ecclesiastical restoration in 1660, the way ‘ the Legisla- 
ture had become its own executive ’, the importance of the Upper House 
after 1688, the variety of attempts at Anglo-Scottish union, Charles I’s care- 
lessness about Canada. It is true also (I think) that the book has some errors 
of its own. In one place it seems to speak of Laud as a crypto-papist, and 
in another assumes that Charles I’s court and church were half-papist, 
and it is very confident about recognizing the English people and its desires. 
I think it misleading about the Petition of Right, and about Strafford, the 
major-generals, the Treaty of Dover, Halifax, the beginnings of the Portu- 
guese connexion, the Navigation Code, the Law of Settlement, and the 
Popish Plot. But a more serious ground for disagreement is Mr. Jones’s 
whole general method. Having spent 180 pages on a chronological account 
of Stuart constitutional development, he then devotes 160 to separate 
chapters on party, the British Isles, foreign policy, the empire, economic 
organization, and political thought. He had begun with a declaration that 
‘the great economic developments, the story of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
plantations are only mentioned for their connexion with, and influence on, 
the evolution of English government and society ’, and after that beginning 
it seems a pity that he did not treat these subjects in that connexion. 
Similarly, he begins by omitting literature and art ‘ because of their very 
importance and variety ’, noting by the way that Evelyn and Locke and 
a dozen more must be read ‘ for they combine the real stuff of history with 
the quality of great literature ’, and he ends by remarking that society and 
culture are ‘the real stuff of history’, Purcell, Gibbons, and Wren as neces- 
sary as Shakespeare to a knowledge of Stuart England, ‘and a Queen 
Anne house . . . a more worthy and enduring monument than the follies 
of politicians who may have lived in it’. We cannot be too often reminded 
that all the adventures of the human spirit are historical material ; but 
this sort of reminder by exclusion is less helpful than the most cursory 
explanation, if only it be candid, of the relations between Milton’s literary 
virtues and his religious prejudices, or between Wren’s abilities and the 
opportunities which society afforded them. And are the follies of politicians, 
who have or have not lived in notable houses, less enduring than bricks 
and mortar? It is a comforting belief. K. W. M. P. 


Like its predecessor! the third large volume of the Correspondance de 
la cour d’Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII* siécle (Brussels : 
Lamertin, 1930), which M. Joseph Cuvelier has edited for the Belgian 
Royal Academy with the collaboration of M. Joseph Lefévre, deals mainly 
with diplomatic and military affairs. It covers the period 1633-47, one 
of the most disastrous in the whole history of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
period of the great victories of Frederick Henry, of the destruction of 
Oquendo’s fleet, of the Portuguese rising, of Rocroi. Perhaps as a conse- 
quence of the increasing poverty and misery there are fewer unexpected 
incidental matters of interest in this than in the previous volume, but there 

1 See ante, xliii. 456. 
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is rather more of constitutional and administrative importance, and the 
financial and economic information is, as before, of considerable value. 
In volumes of permanent usefulness like these we think the editors would 
not be labouring in vain if they worked up to the highest standard of exact 
finish, but, as we have previously pointed out, the plan of this edition does 
not involve identifying all names even in the index. It is to be regretted 
that the reader must guess that ‘ Vin de Wanck ’ (no. 962) is Windebank, 
and that an allusion to Hugo Grotius, even if it is not very momentous, 
should be hidden under the name of ‘ Hubert Groncio ’ (no. 154). The fort 
of which the name is left blank in no. 208 is Schenkenschans. G. N.C. 





It was the fortune of Bishop Matthew Wren to hold a visitation of his 
diocese of Ely in 1638, just before the civil war, and again in 1662. 
The records are very fully preserved, though it is unfortunate that Dr. 
W. M. Palmer’s excellent Episcopal Visitation Returns for Cambridgeshire 
(Cambridge : Heffer, 1930), itself an amplified reprint from the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, should need to be supplemented by a 
volume of Documents relating to Cambridgeshire Villages, published in 
1926. The bishop’s questions were numerous and searching ; the church- 
wardens’ replies usually colourless. To judge from them, the rubrics were 
fairly well observed in 1638, but it is clear that disobedience was in many 
cases being minimized or concealed. The parish armour and sometimes the 
weapons were kept in a few parishes within the church, as they are at 
Skipton to this day. There are single instances of the ladder and the plough 
being stored there, the latter dating from 1665. The normal practice of four 
celebrations in the year is in two cases explained as meaning that there were 
eight or nine such services in the year. Except at Michaelmas, there were 
two or three opportunities given, just before or after the appointed day. 
Overton has asserted that this custom survived till the early years of the 
nineteenth century. In the fen parish of Doddington the Dutch drainers 
were in 1638 refusing to pay church rates for the land they had reclaimed. 
When trouble began, the county petition to the Long Parliament against 
Wren and his officers, the signatures to which are reproduced in collotype, 
contained the names of leading men in the county who subsequently 
sided with the king as well as of those who adhered to the parliament. In 
the churches whose incumbents retained their post after the war, little 
mischief, if any, was done. Where there was an ejection the fittings and 
sometimes the fabric suffered severely. After the Restoration, when Wren 
visited once more in 1662, there is what seems a conspiracy to report 
omne bene, which awakens reminiscences of the omnia bene of so many 
monastic visitations. But in 1665 the archdeacon, son to the bishop, held 
a visitation of his own, and we find a very different account. There are 
numerous points, great and small, in regard to which he makes injunction. 
How far he was obeyed we cannot tell. The book is full of varied antiquarian 
interest and entertainment, and might be the starting point for fruitful 
exploration. E. W. W. 







Considering the profound attraction that Venice has always exercised 
upon the imagination of both British and Americans, it is remarkable 
that no special study of her destruction at the hands of Bonaparte has up 
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till now appeared in English. In French we had Gaffarel’s Bonaparte 
et les républiques italiennes ; Bonnefons’s La Chute de la république 
de Venise, and the admirable work of Kovalevsky entitled La Fin 
d'une aristocratie ; while in Italian, though there is perhaps no single 
authoritative monograph, we have the longer histories of Romanin and 
Molmenti and a very large variety of special studies. Professor George B. 
McClellan, who was already well equipped by his previous work on the 
Oligarchy of Venice, had therefore the field to himself, and has produced 
in Venice and Bonaparte (Princeton : University Press, 1931), an account of 
the decline and fall of the republic, based on an exhaustive study of the 
archives, which will take its place as one of the standard authorities. His 
eight chapters on the ‘ Background ’ are the best written and embody the 
largest amount of new material, especially those on finance and the In- 
quisitors of State ; he gives us the sober facts about the Venetian banking 
system, her revenue and budget, and reveals in due sequence the story of 
the creeping paralysis that overtook her rulers and her institutions, until 
the arsenal and navy had succumbed to irretrievable decay and only the 
well-trained civil service and the ingenious system of confidenti or govern- 
ment spies upheld the state. He absolves the Inquisitors from the charge 
of cruelty, at least at their latter end, and shows clearly how oligarchs and 
populace stood together against middle class and nobles of the Terraferma, 
excluded as these were from all share in the government. Thus he sets the 
stage for the ‘Story’; but here, having to traverse the same ground as 
Kovalevsky and the rest, he emphasizes his modernity by a tendency to 
journalese which would, we fear, make the shades of the great American 
prose-writers, from Washington to Theodore Roosevelt, turn away in 
sorrow. Commas go all astray ; a messenger is ordered to ‘ stop off’ at 
Milan ; such a sentence as ‘ the small men of Verona, who had far more love 
for Venice than did the great who ruled them ’ is allowed to stand ; while 
in the very preface itself, relatives, prepositions, and participles struggle 
in a confused mélée. This same desire to brighten the narrative must, we 
presume, explain the prominent position in the text given to the memoirs 
of General Landrieux, memoirs that have been well known to writers on 
Venice for nearly forty years, but have been taken with many grains of salt, 
especially by Professor Holland Rose and by Kovalevsky. Still, in spite of 
these shortcomings, the great story does, as Carlyle would say, get itself told, 
and a sad and tragic tale it is. The helpless policy of drift pursued by the 
oligarchy in the face of the French invasion; the fatal arming of the peasants ; 
the fury of Bonaparte at the murder of his soldiers ; the abject surrender to 
the conqueror’s orders and the gallant attempt made by the ‘ Democratic ’ 
government to link the fortunes of Venice with those of a free Italy : all this 
is set forth in order, together with the final betrayal. Unlightened by any of 
the heroism that marked the fall of the Second Republic of Daniele Manin, 
fifty years later, the tale yet has a muffled grandeur of its own which will 
always attract the student. Mr. McClellan has deserved well by his faithful 
work in the Venetian archives ; the only pity is that his book lacks the 
final touch which first-rate writing would have given it. J.P. T. 


The fifth and last volume of The Diary of a Country Parson: The 
Reverend James Woodforde (London: Milford, 1931) covers the years 1797 
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to 1802, completing its now familiar picture of the daily life of a Norfolk 
parish, for which readers are much indebted to the careful and penetrating 
work of the editor, Mr. John Beresford. The Diary has been noticed already 
in this Review,' and its characteristics never changed. Among the episodes 
recorded in this volume may be mentioned the visit of ‘a poor French 
emigrant woman’ whose ‘ husband with 2 or 3 children were killed in the 
late bloody commotions in France’ (1797); a gift of a shilling to a boy 
* who had likely to have lost his life this morning at Weston House in stick- 
ing in one of their chimneys’ (1797); ‘ French invasion daily expected ’ 
(April 1798) ; and the news of Copenhagen, as to which Nelson needed no 
justifica “ion. ‘The Danes defied him. They have of late behaved very 
shabby towards us.’ The charm of these books, however, does not depend 
on incidents, but is derived from the serenity of English country life in an 
age otherwise full of change and movement. G. H. 





General P. Ibos’s Le Général Cavaignac: un Dictateur Républicain (Paris : 
Hachette, 1930), is an honest and straightforward biography based pri- 
marily on Cavaignac’s unpublished letters and papers. Unfortunately only 
the shortest bibliographical note is attached to the book. We are told 
nothing about the quantity, date, and character of the papers. There are 
no foot-notes to the text; the reader is left to guess from the context or 
from quotation marks whether Cavaignac himself is the authority for any 
statement of fact, or the writer of a letter or memorandum. In one 
passage (p. 151) General Ibos explains that Cavaignac took no care to 
preserve papers dealing with his period of office after the revolution of 
1848 ; that he was chivalrous enough to burn a number of letters which 
might have been useful for his own defence. Elsewhere (p. 199) General 
Ibos speaks of drafts written by Cavaignac or for his use which show the 
personal part which he played in the direction of foreign policy. It is 
a pity that General Ibos has gone out of his way to lessen the scientific 
value of his book. Otherwise the narrative is interesting, and throws a 
good deal of light upon obscure passages in the history of Cavaignac and his 
contemporaries. Cavaignac was the son of an exiled regular officer. He 
was himself nearly excluded from the army owing to his political opinions. 
He owed his commission, oddly enough, to the influence of the Abbé 
Frayssinous. As a young officer he took part in political intrigues which 
almost went beyond the limits of military loyalty. But his military service 
in Greece gave him a timely experience of popular insurrection, and his 
own brother—a fervent and active politician—wrote to him: ‘ II ne faut 
pas voir de trop prés les grands événements, moins encore les résurrections 
des peuples ; il reste toujours trop de leur pourriture et de leur décomposi- 
tion ’ (p. 24). Happily for Cavaignac his Algerian service took him away 
from the centre of politics, and gave him a chance of showing his high 
military qualities and determination. General Ibos describes the Algerian 
campaigns as an expert, though sometimes with his eyes too much fixed 
upon recent events; the chapters on Cavaignac’s influence upon French 
policy in Algeria are also good and interesting. The account of the June 
days is vigorous and plain, though it adds nothing to our knowledge, and 
is again written perhaps with a moral for the present day. The later 
1 Ante, xxxix. 468; xli. 634: xliii. 317; xlvi. 334. 
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section on foreign policy is not based upon sufficient understanding of the 
complicated position of affairs in Europe. E. L. W. 


The third and concluding volume of the useful Histoire de la Belgique 
Contemporaine' (Brussels : Vromant, 1930) contains the sections on educa- 
tion, the history of thought, learning, literature, the arts, and colonial 
development, with a final chapter on the monarchy. There is also a full 
index of personal names. As in the former volumes the point of view is 
that of moderate writers with French and Catholic tendencies, and conse- 
quently there are here and there passages which will provoke discussion. 
I should myself, for instance, have preferred a more whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the Flemish point of view, and a milder treatment of the extrava- 
gances of the English propaganda against the Congo Free State. In its 
main business of giving an accurate summary of the facts the volume, 
however, succeeds well, and the work as a whole is likely to remain for a 
considerable time the best book of its kind on Belgium. G.N.C. 


Dr. James Bonar’s Theories of Population from Raleigh to Arthur Young 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1931) was a series of lectures delivered at the 
Newmarch Foundation in 1929. They must have been delightful lectures, 
given out of a full, wise, humorous mind. But some of them, as the author 
genially admits, dealt with people who had no precise theory of population. 
All that Raleigh or Bacon said about it could be writ in very small 
compass. ‘Now at last we have a bit of demography ’ (p. 53) after several 
pages of Harrington’s political theory. With Graunt and Petty, Halley 
and his life tables, Siissmilch and his ‘ Divine Order’, Hume and the 
Populousness of Ancient Nations, and the great Dr. Price with his gloomy 
faith in the depopulation of modern ones, we get to closer quarters with 
theory. But we end with Arthur Young who, although he lived to read 
Malthus, had not the head for this sort of thing, and could not be expected 
to talk either correctly or consistently about it. Still, at the close, after 
much pleasant reading about Oceana and the life of Dr. Price, one has 
a clear picture of the place which thoughts on population—or prepossessions 
about population—held in some of the greatest, and several of the lesser, 
minds of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was the lesser men— 
the Graunts and Siissmilches and Prices—who did the hardest thinking, 
though their thinking was not always clear, and who became founders or 
provokers of exact demographic study. J. H.C. 


It ought not to have been necessary for Dr. A. H. Robson to write his 
book on The Education of Children engaged in Industry in England, 1833- 
1876 (London : Kegan Paul, 1931), but it was. He has done no more than 
give us a careful summary of the facts of the story, including not only the 
statutes passed, but also the measures unsuccessfully proposed, some (but 
not enough) of the arguments used, and the verdict of the Factory Inspectors 
on the results. In doing so he is stressing points of which the average 
student of social history was likely to miss the significance, owing to their 
very slight treatment in the books ordinarily put into his hands. It is 
convenient to have some of the statistical material of the inspectors made 
easily accessible to supplement the vague remarks—with trite illustrations— 

1 See ante, xlv. 166, 689. 
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about the inefficiency of dame-schools and factory schools in the ’forties. 
Were it not thus filling a gap, the book would invite the criticism that it 
keeps too close to the Blue Books. We are not given any indication of the 
place of the legislation in the history of social policy, and very little 
elucidation of its relation to the movement for a system of national educa- 
tion. The author never suggests that it might seem odd that early- 
Victorian parliaments should compel a section of the community to purchase 
a commodity that they had to pay for themselves, and should even provide 
for a deduction from wages to meet the cost. But he brings out well the 
importance of the Act of 1844, in spite of its weakness compared with the 
Bill of 1843. It made the educational scheme workable on a half-time 
basis, and it brought the best class of schools, those run by the church and 
the religious societies, within reach of factory children. Horner found in 
1843 that, among a sample of nearly 7,000 children, nearly half were in 
factory schools and less than one-sixth in the ‘ public’ schools. In 1846, 
in the Yorkshire district, less than one-fifth of the factory children were in 
factory schools, and over 42 per cent. in ‘ public schools’. Dr. Robson 
deals carefully with the extension of the field of legislation from textile 
factories, step by step, to industry in general. T. H. M. 


Staat und Wirtschaft 1880-1914, by Dr. Rudolf Ibbeken (Schleswig : 
Johs. Ibbeken, 1928), studies the economic factor in the foreign policy of 
the German Empire in four chapters dealing with colonial policy 1880-90, 
the financial quarrel with Russia in 1887, Caprivi’s commercial treaties, 
and the Bagdad railway, It was the classical age of economic imperialism, 


in which great banks became only less important than armies as instru- 
ments in the shaping and execution of national designs. Though the volume 
contains no unpublished material, familiar events appear in a new light. 
The author possesses a wider knowledge of economic forces and movements 
than most political historians can boast, and a useful bibliography increases 
the value of an instructive and suggestive book. 


In Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc. Essai sur la Trans- 
formation Politique des Berbéres Sédentaires (Groupe Chleukh), by Robert 
Montagne (Paris: Alcan, 1930), ‘ by the Makhzen (Treasury) ’ the govern- 
ment of Morocco is meant ; the region with which this treatise mainly deals 
is called by the French the Sous, which has been defined as a province of 
Morocco bounded by the Atlantic, having the Deraa to the south and the 
Jebel Deren and the Haha to the north. The author’s main thesis is that 
the Berber communities are naturally republican, i.e. governed by a council, 
constituted by the heads of families; that in various ways monarchical 
government establishes itself, but that at the first opportunity there is 
a resumption of anarchy with restoration of the republican system. Incor- 
poration of these communities within the empire of Morocco has from time 
to time taken place, but until the French protectorate such incorporation 
was unmitigatedly disastrous. M. Montagne’s work is based on profound 
study of the communities whose fortunes he describes, and besides contain- 
ing a mass of information locally acquired utilizes written sources of 
history, some of them quite recently made accessible. It repays the most 
careful perusal, but one who merely consulted it might well find it unintel- 
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ligible. The narratives collected are of petty struggles between adventurers 
of little historical importance ; M. Montagne has obtained them with the 
view of discovering the principles which underlie North African history and 
showing the uniformity with which they work. Some of the observations 
made remind the reader of similar deductions drawn by the political philo- 
sophy of Greece. Thus a Berber republic has to be, as Aristotle says, 
evovvorros. “Les dimensions du canton qui s’administre lui-méme, sont sans 
doute déterminées seulement par la distance maximum qui permet aux 
notables de se réunir aisément en une journée pour déliberer en commun’ 
(p. 157). A tagbilt (tribe) which gets too numerous splits in two when it 
has conquered or absorbed the territory of its neighbours. The tribe itself 
is (like the Athenian phyle) a fictitious unity, since heterogeneous elements 
go to constitute it. An institution to which it is less easy to find a parallel 
is that to which the name leff is given. The cantons (demes) everywhere 
form systems of alliance so organized as to produce in each region two 
opposing leagues, whose efforts counterbalance one another. This prevents 
the indefinite expansion of any group, and M. Montagne finds in the leff the 
explanation of the persistence of numerous tribes and fractions from 
Almohade times to our own. The work will certainly be found indispens- 
able for the comprehension of the history of the region with which it deals. 
M. Montagne’s Villages et Kasbas Berbéres (Paris: Alcan, 1930) is an album 
of views intended to illustrate the work reviewed above. The photographs, 
which are thoroughly successful, are accompanied by letterpress to explain 
their bearing on the matters set forth in the other book. D. 8. M. 


Notes on the Catholic Liturgies, by Archdale A. King (London: 
Longmans, 1930), is a book which is difficult to describe. The title raises 
several questions. What are the ‘ Catholic Liturgies’ ? The answer to be 
found in the book is that they are the liturgies, or at any rate the chief of 
those, which are recognized in the Roman Catholic Church. The orthodox 
liturgies are left on one side. The orthodox are regarded as schismatic. 
And the book is not concerned with Eastern rites other than those sanc- 
tioned by Rome. The rites in question are the Roman rite, the revised 
Monastic rite, the rite of Lyon, the rite of Braga, the Ambrosian rite, and 
the Mozarabic rite ; and in the second part the Byzantine rite in its various 
forms and the Armenian rite are dealt with. The writer duly calls attention 
to the wide tolerance which is given in the Latin communion to differences 
of rite and of language. And when the point of view is taken into account 
the book has a status and attraction of its own. It is, however, rightly 
described as ‘ Notes on the Liturgies’. The notes themselves are very 
insufficiently digested and very little arranged in a readable form. It must 
be said on the other hand, however, that there is a great deal of valuable 
information collected here. About fifty pages is given to each of the Latin 
rites described ; this is very inadequate for the Roman rite, but is full and 
especially interesting with regard to the less-known rites. The author has 
evidently read widely and noted much as he has gone along, though not 
always with conspicuous accuracy or insight. As a book for scholars there 
is much to be learnt from it by any one who will verify its statements, though 
verification is difficult for there are no references. As a book for the general 
reader it is in many ways attractive ; but the reader must be much interested 
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in the minute details of ceremonial that escape the attention of the ordinary 
worshipper, if he is to make his way satisfactorily through the 500 pages in 
question. Wi B. 


The first volume of Sir Henry C. Lambert’s History of Banstead 
in Surrey was published in 1912, and noticed in this Review.’ The 
second (London: Milford, 1931) is a comparatively brief appendix, but 
of high value, for it contains, inter alia, extracts from manorial records 
which reach back to Edward III. In the Black Death about a quarter of 
the holdings were vacated, but its consequence, the flight of villeins, 
appears in the repetition of the names of the absentees in the court rolls for 
a considerable period. No serious attempt seems to have been made to 
recover them ; one was a clerk, another a citizen and dyer of London. As 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood of London the manorial system broke 
down early. There was a number of copyholds of inheritance and also of 
sub-manors. One of these was bought in 1516 by Sir Henry Lambert’s 
ancestor, and remains in the family. Two of the manors paid castle-guard 
at Rochester, but it is not known how this connexion arose. One of the 
farms was for a few years owned by the contemporary of Wolsey, an official 
bishop of his type, Robert Sherborne of Chichester, and the farm-house of 
his building survives. Among other points of interest we may note that 
attorneys practised in the manor courts in the fourteenth century, and that 


distinctive names for farms and residences did not appear till the middle of 
the eighteenth century. E. W. W. 


In Les Archives del’ Etat en Belgique de 1919 a 1930 (s.l., s.a.) M. Joseph 
Cuvelier continues the series of reports” of which two volumes have already 
appeared. He chronicles considerable accessions, including many parish 
registers, and a great mass of economic material resulting from the work of 
the Comité national de secours et d’alimentation and from the seizures of 
papers of enemy firms during the War. New repositories have been pro- 
vided at Namur and Liége, and much progress has been made with repairs. 
A school of archive economy has been formed, salaries have been raised, 
and public recognition has been given to the services of the staff. The 
detailed reports of the various repositories show, however, that even in 
Belgium, the public is still in need of education as to the functions and 
value of archivists. The struggle at Liége between the administrative 
departments and the archives for the possession of space shows the usual 
indifference of the administrative staff to the fate of documents no longer 
required by themselves, and it is clear that M. Cuvelier finds it as hard as 
we do in this country to induce departments to make any systematic effort 
to eliminate useless records and to furnish proper lists of the documents 
which they hand over. An effort is being made to secure the inspection of 
communal record repositories, as in France, by the state archivists, and 
here again there are signs of unwillingness. The use of gauze has been 
abandoned in the repair department on the ground of expense, but it is 
interesting to note that documents treated with ‘Zapon’ in 1913 have so 
far shown no signs of deterioration. The report includes a paper on the 
history of the ‘ Poorterslogie ’ at Bruges, now the provincial record reposi- 
tory. This, like some of the provincial reports, is in Flemish. C. J. 


1 Ante, xxviii. 622. 2 See ante, xxxvi. 313. 
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THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. Our grateful thanks 
are again due to the contributors, whose generous help gives the work its value; and 
to the authorities of the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 


E. Driault, History of the Mediterranean littoral in antiquity and the middle ages. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, année xx. 

J. Kosters, Historical observations on the conception of just war. Med. van het 
Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., xx. 

A. Dumas, Development of the oath of fealty from the Roman Empire to the 
Carolingians. Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. x. 

N. Jorga, A Roman military tablet in the region of Durostorum. [Silistria.] Rev. 
hist. du sud-est européen, viii. 


R. Andreotti, Valentinian I’s policy was opportunist and inconsistent throughout. 
Nuova rivista stor., xv. 

A. Lepka, On the original element in the reply of Marius Mercator to Julian of 
Eclanum. [The relation between the works of Marius and St. Augustine on Pelagianism. ] 
Rev. @ hist. ecclés., xxvii. 

L. Schmidt, Urges that Britain was separated from the Empire under Honorius. 
Hist. Jahrb. d. Gérres-Gesellsch., 1931. 

A. Ehrhardt, Byzantine contracts of sale in East and West. Zeitschr. d. Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., li. Roman. Abt. 

A. van der Vyver, Cassiodorus and his work. Speculum, vi. 

B. Krusch, The unreliability of Gregory of Tours (e.g. Thoringi and Dispargum). 
Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xlv. 

R. Cessi, The origins of the Donation of Constantine. Rivista stor. ital., xlviii. 

G. Ladner, The iconoclastic controversy and the views on art of Byzantine and 
western theologians. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., |. 

E. Lesne, The indominicatum in ecclesiastical property in the Carolingian period. 
[Analyses various relations implied by the use of the word.] Rev. @hist. ecclés., xxvii. 

D. de Bruyne, A document of the Adoptianist controversy in Spain, about the year 
800. [Two Monte Cassino MSS., containing works by Ambrose and Augustine, have 
margination in a Visigothic hand. There are notes in defence of the adoptianist, Elipand, 
archbishop of Toledo, against Ibinhamden, a defender of the catholic doctrine.] Jbid. 

Vivie de Régie, The genealogy of the Bonaparte family from the tenth century. 
Rev. des études napoléoniennes, année xx. 

E. Perels, Urges that Bonizo was honestly ignorant of Charlemagne’s title of emperor. 
Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. K1., xvi. 

A. Wilmart, Sixteen unpublished letters of St. Anselm, with an introduction on the 
MS. tradition of his letters. Revue bénédictine, xliii. [This is followed, ibid., by an 


article on the same subject by F. S. Schmitt, who is preparing a new edition of his 
letters. ] 


D. C. Munro, The western attitude towards Islam during the crusades. Speculum, vi. 

W. Holtzmann, Officium stratoris and officitum marescalci rendered at times by the 
emperor to the pope (notably by Frederick Barbarossa in 1155). Hist. Zeitschr., exlv. 

A. de Poorter, Letter of a hermit to Renaud, abbot of Morimond, 1139-54. [Pub- 
lishes the text, from Bruges MS. 131: valuable for history of religious ideas.] Rev. 
@ hist. ecclés., xxvii. 


J. de Ghellinck, The career of Peter Lombard. [Important study.] Ibid. 
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A. Brackmann, The change in political ideas in the time of the Emperor Frederick I. 
[Emphasizes the influence of the Normans on the development of the idea of centralized 
monarchy.] Hist. Zeitschr., cxlv. 

H. Tillmann, Papal bulls with conditional validity in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xlv. 

L. Olschki, The letter professedly written by Prester John in 1165 to the rulers of 
Europe. Ibid., exliv. 

A. Schreiber, Argues (1) that the hostility between Richard I and the duke of 
Austria did not originate with the episode of the banner at Acre, but was due to 
Richard’s connexion with the Welfs; (2) that he came to Erdberg near Vienna not by 
accident, but intentionally, meaning to return through Hungary with which he had 
political and family connexions ; (3) that the secret promissio in the agreement of Worms 
of 29 June 1193 referred to an undertaking to get the marriage compact between 
Henry, son of Henry the Lion, and the daughter of the Count Palatine annulled. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvi. 

E. Buonaiuti, Joachim of Flora. Rivista stor. ital., xlviii. 

E. Benz, The historical significance of Joachim of Flora. Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., |. 

L. Halphen, Universities in the 13th century. Revue hist., clxvi, clxvii. 

M. Malowist, Commercial relations of Flanders with Poland and the south coast 
of the Baltic. [Map of routes.] Revue belge de philol. et @hist., x. 

K. Burdach, Von der Vogelweide and the Fourth Crusade. Hist. Zeitschr., cxlv. 

H. Nickerson, The battle of Muret. Speculum, vi. 

P. Scholten, The maxim ‘Convenances vainquent loi’. [Article in French.] Med. 
van het Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., lxx. 

A. Sapori, Tifi ‘Scaglia’, Florentine business-man in Burgundy. [On his death his 
goods were confiscated for alleged heresy.] Archivio stor. ital., anno 1xxxix (ser. vii, 
vol. xvi). 

F. Bock, Prints alliance of Edward III and Charles of Blois (1353), unratified treaty 
between Edward III and John II (1354), &c. Bull. John Rylands Library, xv. 

Sp. Theotokes, Embassy of Roger di Lauria to the Venetian Senate, 25 July 1365. 
*Exernpis ‘Erapeias Bulavrwav Lrovday, viii. 

E. F. Jacob, Some English documents of the Conciliar movement. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, xv. 


F. M. Barto’, The ‘ Picards’ and their doctrines in the Hussite wars. Bull. de la Soc. 
de Vhist. du Protestantisme frang., xxx. 


H. Kramer, Studies in Aeneas Sylvius’s Historia Friderici III. Mitteil d. dsterreich. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xlv. 

E. Driault, The course of French policy in the Mediterranean littoral (especially in 
Italy), from c. 1500 to the present day. Rev. des études napoléoniennes, année xx. 

F. Hartung, Epochs of absolutism in modern history. Hist. Zeitschr., cxlv. 

E. Rodocanachi, The earlier life of Adrian VI. Revue hist., clxviii. 

R. Carew Hunt, Zwingli’s theory of church and state. Church quarterly rev., cxii. 

R. H. Bainton, William Postell and the Netherlands. [Article in English with 
documents.] Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiv. 

H. van Alfen, The discussions preparatory to the abdication of Charles V. Prints 
French and Latin documents. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. ii. 

E. Beins, Calvinistic ethics in the Netherlands in relation to economic questions 
down to 1650. Concludes that down to this date Dutch Calvinism had no practical 
influence on the development of the spirit of capitalism. [Article in German.] Ned. 
archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiv. 

P. O. de Térne, Philip II and Henry of Guise in 1578. Revue hist., clxvii. 

G. T. van Ysselsteyn, Urges that Vindiciae contra tyrannos was the composite work 
of Languet and Mornay. Jbid. 

J. W. Ijzerman, Prints tables of 1065 Amsterdam charter-parties for the Spanish 
and Portuguese trade, 1591-1602. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xvii. 

G. D. Henderson, Scotland and the synod of Dort. [Article in English.] Ned. 
archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiv. 

G. P. van Itterzon, King James I and the same; prints instructions to the English 
representatives. Ibid. 


8. P. ’Honoré Naber, Prints Tromp’s journal on board the Amelia, 1639. Bijdr. en 
med. van het Hist. Gen., lii. 
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C. C. Uhlenbeck, Grotius’s view of the origin of the indigenous population of America. 
Med. van het Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. Letterk, Ixxii. 

A. Latt, Switzers in England in the 17th century. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xi. 

E. Borshak, Early relations between England and the Ukraine. [Mainly in the 
17th and 18th centuries.] Slavonic Rev., x. 

C. Derjavine, The first Russian embassy to Spain (1667). Boletin de la Acad. de la 
Hist., xevi. 

W. E. van Dam van Isselt, The defence of Friesland in 1672 and 1673. [Two articles.] 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

W. T. Morgan, Economic aspects of the negotiations at Ryswick. Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., vol. xiv. 

L. C. Vrijman, Criticizes Dr. G. L. Hoogewerff’s identification of Exquemelin, the 
author of the Bucaniers of America, with Hendrik Smeeks, concluding that a final 
decision cannot be made without the discovery of further evidence. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., xlvi. 

C. Nettels, England and the Spanish-American trade, 1680-1715. [Jamaica was 
the nodal point.] Journal of modern hist., iii. 

R. H. George, The financial relations of Louis XIV and James II. Jbid. 

F. Cabrol, Bossuet’s relations with England. Rev. @ hist. ecclés., xxvii. 

L. Vignols, The two asientos de negros, French (1701-13) and English (1713-50), 
were different both in intention and execution. [Prints two French memorials on the 
scandalous profits of the English contraband trade with S. America and the means of 
furthering French trade there.] Anuario hist. del derecho, 1929. 

G. M. Trevelyan, Col. John Richards’ accounts of Peterborough at Barcelona. 
Cambridge hist. journal, iii. 

R. C. Anderson, The purchase of seventeen second-hand English, Dutch, and French 
men-of-war in 1712-14. Mariner’s mirror, xvii. 
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W. L. Dorn, The Prussian bureaucracy in the 18th century. Pol. sci. quarterly, xlvi 
and x\lvii. 

W. Liidtke, Frederick-William II and the revolutionary propaganda, 1789-91. 
Forschungen z. brandenburg. u. preuss. Geschichte, xliv. 

W. Liidtke, The struggle between Austria and Prussia for hegemony in the Empire 
and the dissolution of the League of Princes, 1789-91. [Prints documents.] Mitteil. 
d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xlv. 

W. Andreas, Johannes von Miiller in Weimar (1804). Hist. Zeitschr., cxlv. 

E. Pometta, Napoleon and the occupation of the Ticino, 1806-13. Zeitschr. f. 
schweizer. Gesch., xi. 

H. Saring, von Heydebreck and the continental system in Prussia. Forschungen 
z. brandenburg. u. preuss. Gesch., xliv. 

W. M. Becker, The last counts of Sickingen of the elder line. [Corrects K6mar on 
Schlegel and Metternich in vol. xliii.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsfor- 
schung, xlv. 

E. His, Jubilee address on the revolutionary period of 1831 called the ‘Swiss 
Regeneration’. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xi. 

K. Buchheim, Heinrich von Sybel’s political views considered from Sybel’s articles 
in the Kélnische Zeitung between 1844 and 1851. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvi. 

H. Ritter von Srbik, Francis Joseph I, his character and the principles of his govern- 
ment. Hist. Zeitschr., cxliv. 

F. Hartung, Responsible government in Prussia, 1848-1918. Forschungen z. 
brandenburg. u. preuss. Gesch., xliv. 

H. Holborn, Protestantism and the history of political ideas. [A criticism of Otto 
Westphal’s book, Feinde Bismarcks, dealing with the ecclesiastical basis of the German 
Opposition, 1848-1918.] Hist. Zeitschr., cxliv. 

E. Marcks, Discusses new material for the history of Bismarck: (1) documents for 
the years 1862-6; (2) manuscript materials for the eighteen-fifties. bid. 

E. Franz, Prussia’s quarrel with Hanover over the recognition of the Franco- 
Prussian commercial treaty of 1862. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvi. 

8. Meiboom, Riistringen, Bismarck and Bavaria (1851-9). Ibid. 

A. v. Loehr, The Austro-German monetary convention of 1857. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xlv. 

H. Oncken, The memorial submitted by Bismarck to the king at Baden-Baden on 
the reform of the German Confederation (July 1861). Hist. Zeitschr., cxlv. 
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L. Dehio, Bismarck and the army reforms. Jbid., cxliv. 
E. Rosendahl, Bismarck and Brunswick in 1866. [Followed by a brief criticism by 
K. Lange.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxv. 

H. Gackenholz, The Council of War of Czernahora of 12 July 1866. IJbid., xxvi. 

K. A. von Miiller, On the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst. Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1932. 

O. Dammann, Prints fourteen new letters of Alfred Dove to Treitschke, Althoff, 
Gierke, Max Lehmann, and others. Hist. Zeitschr., exliv. 

W. Goetz, Ludwig Pastor (1854-1928). Ibid., exlv. 

O. Schumann, Bernowini episcopi carmina (textual criticism). Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 
XXvi. 

K. Strecker, The MS. and text of Burchard’s Carmen de gestis Witigowonis. Ibid. 

K. Fiehn, The life and work of Albert of Stade. [Particularly the Trotlus.] Ibid. 

H. Ottinger, The Latin of the Ruodlieb. Ibid. 

C. Erdmann, New letters of Meinhard of Bamberg. Throws further light on the 
Codex Udalrici and its sources. Neues Archiv, xlix. 

W. Stach, The manuscript transmission of the Bavarian law with two appendixes 
on the Text of the Leges Visigothorum. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvi. 

K. Strecker, Seeks to prove that the manuscript of Christophorus by Walther of 
Speyer is not the autograph of Walther but a contemporary copy. Ibid. 

A. Bruckner, Prints many newly-found drafts of charters in marginal or dorsal 
notes of Wartmann’s Urkundenbuch der Abtei St. Gallen. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. 
Gesch., xi. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


E. C. Curwen and R. P. Ross Williamson, The date of Cissbury Camp. Antiquaries 
journal, xi. 

R. A. S. Macalister and R. Lloyd Praeger, Excavations of an iron-age fortified 
structure at Togherstown, Westmeath. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xxxix. 

J. Hammer, Prints a new epitaph of Ceadwalla of Wessex. Speculum, vi. 

S. J. Bailey, Assignments of Jewish debts in England during the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Law quart. rev., xlvii. 

R. Graham, An appeal for the church and buildings of Kingsmead Priory, c. 1218. 
Antiquaries’ journal, xi. 

H. Halland F. J. Nicholas, Beadles’ rolls of the manors of the priory of Canterbury, 
1260-1420. Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, viii. 

J. F. Nichols, Manors of Christ Church, Canterbury, in East Anglia. Jbid., ix. 

M. Weinbaum, The position of alien merchants in medieval England. Zeitschr. f. 
vergleichende Rechtswissensch., xlvi. 

Marquess of Lansdowne, Prints a medieval rental of the lord of Lixnaw. Proc. Roy. 
Irish Acad., xl. 

J. F. Willard, The Treasurer’s issue roll, and the clerk of the treasurer, Edward I- 
Edward III. Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, viii. 

D. W. Hunter Marshall, Urges the proto-national, Celtic character of the Scottish 
war of independence. Scottish notes and queries, 1931. 

D. W. Hunter Marshall, Forfeiture and grants during the English occupations of 
Scotland. Ibid. 

H. Jenkinson, A seal of Edward II for Scottish affairs. Antiquaries’ journal, xi. 

H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, Conclude parliaments of Edward III. Bull. of the 
Institute of Hist. Research, ix. 

G. Sayles, The ‘English Company’ of 1343. Speculum, vi. 

Joseph McNulty, William of Rymyngton, chancellor of Oxford, 1372-3. [An account 
of his life and works.] Yorks. archaeol. journ., xxx. 

Mrs. R. L. Poole, Notes on the history in the 17th century of the portraits of 
Richard II. Antiquaries’ journal, xi. 

M. V. Clarke and N. Denholm-Young, Print the Cistercian Kirkstall Chronicle, 
1355-1400. [Introduction casts valuable light on Richard II’s unpopularity.) Bull. 
John Rylands Library, xv. 


M. V. Clarke, Forfeitures and treason, 1388. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
vol. xiv. 
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F. P. Magoun, jr., Scottish popular football, 1424-1815. Amer. hist. review, xxxvii. 

G. Constant, The Anglican schism and its origins. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxvii. 

C. J. H. Hayes, Significance of the Reformation in the light of contemporary 
scholarship. Catholic hist. review, xvii. 

A. F. Pollard, Prints election petition re Newcastle-under-Lyne, c. 1536. Bull. of the 
Institute of Hist. Research, viii. 

A. F. Pollard, Thomas Cromwell’s parliamentary lists. Jbid., ix. 

L. Autheunis, Sir Roger Ashton (d. 1592), a catholic refugee in the Netherlands. 
Rev. d hist. ecclés., xxvii. , 

R. A. Roberts, Orford, Suffolk, 1559-1660. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
vol. xiv. 

J. W. Damer-Powell, Prints list of 46 ships of 100 tons or more on which bounty 
was granted, 1581-94. Mariner’s mirror, xvii. 

M. Smith, Robert Wright and the English presbyterian movement under Elizabeth. 
Church quarterly rev., cxii. 

F. J. Shirley, Hooker and the Jesuits. Jbid., cxiii. 

D. H. Wilson, Salisbury’s management of Parliament, 1604-10. Amer. hist. review, 
XXXvi. 

R. A. S. Macalister, Irish traders’ tokens. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xl. 

C. E. Banks, Prints pilgrim letters (1633-60) from the archives at Leyden, relating 
to property in Leyden. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., \xiii. 

H. W. Foote, George Phillips, first minister of Watertown (1593 ?-1644). Ibid. 

W. F. Craven, The dissolution of the London Company for Virginia, 1624. Amer. 
hist. review, xxxvii. 

A. V. Judges, The origins of English banking. History, xvi. 

G. Davis, Prints eight documents of the civil war, 1642-5. Journal of modern 
hist., iii. 

J. W. Gough, The Agreements of the people, 1647-9. History, xv. 

R. C. Anderson, The royalists at sea in 1650. Mariner’s mirror, xvii. 

J. R. Powell, Blake’s reduction of the Scilly Isles in 1651. Ibid. 

S. J. Price, Baptist Trust Deeds. Baptist quarterly, new ser., vol. v. 

T. Richards, John Miles in Wales, 1649-63 (afterwards of Rhode Island). Jbid. 

Anon., Early Baptists at Nottingham (from 1650). Ibid. 

F. Beckwith, James Foster, D.D. (1697-1753). Ibid. 

@. H. McIlwain, The transfer of the charter to New England and its significance in 
American constitutional history. [Discusses authority of parliament in the colonies.] 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., \xiii. 

F. W. Grinnell, John Winthrop and the constitutional thinking of John Adams. 
[Continues the discussion of the authority of parliament begun by MclIlwain.] Ibid. 

F. R. Hart, Prints list of Spanish documents relating to the Scots settlement at 
Darien (1698-1700). Ibid. 

C. Petrie, The Elibank plot, 1752-3. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xiv. 

W. O. Sawtelle, Thomas Pownall, colonial governor, and some of his activities in 
the American colonies. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., \xiii. 

O. Vossler, The causes of the American revolution. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxvi. 

Letters of the Reverend William Gordon, historian of the American revolution, 
1770-99. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Proc., \xiii. 

K. A. Walpole, Attempts to remedy abuses on emigrant vessels to America. Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xiv. 

G. Tucker, Irish immigration to Canada, 1847-9. Amer. hist. review, xxxvi. 

E. Halévy, The reform of the British navy and British naval policy (1902-7). Rev. 
des sciences politiques, lv. 

J. 8. P. Tatlock, Contemporaneous matter in Geoffrey of Monmouth. Speculum, vi. 

I. H. Stein, Notes on Wyclif MSS. Ibid. 

M. St. C. Bryne and G. Scott Thomson, Print list of Lord Bedford’s books, 1584. 
Rev. of English Studies, vii. 

H. Raven-Hart, Bibliography of printed registers of universities, inns of court, 
colleges, and schools. Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, ix. 

T. Ellis Lewis, Continues his history of judicial precedent. (Cites many early 
Year Books.] Law quarterly rev., xlvii. 

W. Senior, Enumerates many Roman Law MSS. in England. Ibid, 
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Italy 

C. Guignebert, The tomb of St. Peter. Revue hist., clxviii. 

G. B. Picotti, The process of Boethius. Archivio stor. ital., anno I1xxxix (ser. vii, 
vol. xv). 

N. Jorga, The beginnings of Venice. Acad. rowmaine: Bull. de la sect. hist., xviii. 

B. Stoppato, The patriarchate of Aquileia, and the separation of Grado. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. x. 

M. Uhlirz, Bobbio Abbey’s importance in Italy for the Ottos. Zeitschr. d. hist. 
Vereines f. Steiermark, xxvi. 

S. M. Brown, The politico-religious movements at Milan in the time of the Pataria. 
Archivio stor. lombardo, \wviii. 

U. P. Boissevain, Prints a South-Italian charter of 1127-8 in Greek, with full 
commentary. Verhandelingen der Kon. Akad. der Wetensch., new ser., vol. xxix. 

C. Manaresi, Character and qualifications of nobility in Lombardy. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, \viii. 

W. Silberschmidt, The place of associations (Gilde) in the institution of the Italian 
communes. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., li, Germ. Abt. 

E. Besta, The origin and constitutional development of the commune of Como. 
Archivio stor. lombardo, Iviii. 

W. Finsterwalder, The laws of the diet of Roncaglia, 1158. [Aimed at the creation 
of a bureaucratic state and direct taxation.] Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., 
li, Germ. Abt. 


G. Lonati, The genealogical origins of the commune of Gardone Riviera. Archivio 
stor. lombardo, Iviii. 

M. Esposito, The ‘Three Impostors’ and allied scepticism from Frederick II to 
Pomponazzi. Archivio stor. ital., anno 1xxxix (ser. vii, vol. xvi). 

J. M. Tatlock, Prints charter of Emperor Frederick II to Provengals in Sicily. 
Archivio stor. siciliano, new ser., vol. li. 

R. Cessi, The estimo antico at Florence. Archivio stor. ital., anno lxxxix (ser. vii, 
vol. xvi). 


B. Gerolamo, Prints treaty between Ezzelin and Alberic da Romano, 1257. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. ix. 


R. Piattoli, List of the podesta of Prato, 1265-82. Archivio stor. ital., anno lxxxix 
(ser. vii, vol. xvi). ” 

R. Piattoli, Concludes study of the Ghibellines of Prato, 1266-82. Ibid., xv. 

G. M. Monti, Notes on Neapolitan history, 1266-1336. Archivio stor. per le province 
napoletane, lvi. 

R. Morghen, Cardinal Benedict Caetani as legate in Umbria, 1288. Archivio d. R. 
Soc. Romano di stor. pat., lii. 

R. Ciasca, Dante and the Art of Medici e Speziali. Archivio stor. ital., anno 1xxxix 
(ser. vii, vol. xv). 

L. Alpago-Novello, Alessandro Novello, bishop of Feltre, 1298-1320. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. x. 

G. Gerola, John and Walter of Brienne in the church of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Archiv. francis. hist., xxiv. ‘ 

G. M. Monti, The decadence of the kingdom of Naples under Robert the Wise. 
Rivista stor. ital., xlviii. 

L. Mirot, Bonaccorso Pitti (1354-1425), Florentine merchant, diplomat, and states- 
man. Annuaire-Bulletin de la Soc. de Vhist. de France, 1930. 

P. Paschini, Life of Cardinal Antonio Caetani, patriarch of Aquileia (c. 1360-1412). 
Archivio d. R. Soc. Romana di stor. pat., lii. 

M. Morpurgo-Castelnuovo, Life of Cardinal Capranica (1400-58), and account of 
his College at Rome. Ibid. 

A. Zanelli, The signoria of Pandolfo Malatesta at Brescia, 1404-21. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, viii. 

C. Giardina, The viceroys of Sicily, 1415-1798. Archivio stor. siciliano, new ser., vol. li. 

R. Valentini, The condottiere Braccio and Martin V, 1421-4. Archivio d. R. Soc. 
Romana di stor. pat., lii. 


M. da Boiiard, Prints his physician’s relation of the death of Gregory XIII. Revue 
hist., clxviii. 
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F. Fossati, Dal Pozzo fled (1452) from his chair at Pavia University owing to his 
salary not being paid in Sforza’s financial straits. Archivio stor. lombardo, lvii. 

F. Engel-Janosi, The attitude of the Italian heretics to society in the Renaissance. 
Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., xxiv. 

E. Pércopo, Life of Sannazzaro. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, lvi. 

F. Alderisio, Views of Hegel and Fichte on Machiavelli. Nuova rivista stor., xv. 

N. Cortese, Neapolitan feudal history under Charles V. Archivio stor. per le province 
napoletane, lvi. 

O. Battistella, Prints the process against the humanist priest Francesco da Varago 
for murderous assault, 1535-6. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. x. 

A. Mercati, Indulgences (16th century) for the ransom of captives from the Turks. 
Archivio d. R. Soc. Romana di stor. pat., lii. 

G. Galiardi, The duchess of Mantua, Margaret of Savoy. Convivium (Turin), ii. 

E. Pontieri, The condition of Sicily in the 18th century. [Under an hypertrophied 
and decadent feudalism, which strangled the life of the island in all departments.] 
Archivio stor. siciliano, new ser., vol. li. 

F. Nicolini, Life of Monsignor C. Galiani. Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, lvi. 

B. Perone, The Lombard agitation which led to the Cisalpine Republic. Nuova 
*rivista stor., Xv. 

G. Cattani, The effect of Jansenism on the ecclesiastical legislation of the Cisalpine 
Republic. Ibid. 

G. La Volpe, Concludes the reforms of Murat at Naples and their results. Ibid. 

D. Spadoni, Schemes of Italian federation, 1814-15. Ibid. 

C. Vidal, The attempt to deprive Charles Albert of the succession, 1829. Rev. d’hist. 
diplomatique, xlv. 

G. Gorrini, Prints letter from Mazzini to Isabella Cambiasi Zerbini, requesting 
donation for his projects, 1852. Archivio stor. ital., anno lxxxix (ser. vii, vol. xvi). 

E. Bellavita, Concludes the campaign of Adowa. Rivista stor. ital., xlviii. 


J. H. Sinclair, Bibliography of Peter Martyr de Angliera. Bol. de la Acad. Nacional 
de Hist. (Quito), x. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


W. Stumpff, Discusses the origin of the church of Egmont which the excavations of 
Dr. Holwerda have shown to have been built at a fortified place. Concludes that the 
church was founded by Adelbert before 740 in the position occupied by the nunnery 
established in 922. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

J. C. Ramaer, Historical geography of the Maas delta in the 11th century. Jbid., ii. 

C. Verlinden, The untrustworthiness of Lampert of Hersfeld’s account of Robert 
the Frisian. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., x. 

C. Verlinden, Flanders and Zealand under Robert the Frisian. Ibid. 

H. Bruch, Charters granting exemptions from tolls to the inhabitants of Gorcum. 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

F. Favresse, The jurés of Brussels. [Three different sets.] Revue belge de philol. et 
W hist., x. 

H. J. Smit, The government of the counts of Holland of the Hainault line (1299— 
1320). Prints statement (in French) of damage done to their subjects by Flemings, 
1302-11. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. ii. 

T. Enklaar, Prints documents relating to the change from the Cologne denariua 
to the Tournay currency (1300) and monetary standards in Utrecht, 1401-1505. 
Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xvii. 

K. Heeringa, Continues his studies of the history of the bishopric of Utrecht. 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

J. Huizinga, Concludes the influence of Burgundian history in forming the Nether- 
lands. Le moyen dge, xli. 

Jhr. B. M. de Jonge van Ellemeet, History of the Hoogheenraadschap (drainage 
authority) of the out-flow locks of Kennemerland and Westfriesland from its foundation 
in 1544. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

H. van Alfen, Prints documents relating to Jan van Sol and his plan for the per- 
secution of the anabaptists, 1550. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiv. 

A. A. van Schelven, The rise of the idea of toleration in the Netherlands in the 
16th century. [Two articles.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvi. 
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J. Smit, Michiel Andrieszoon and the ecclesiastical and political affairs of his time. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxiv. 

H. Hettema, jr., Alva’s route from Maastricht to Zutphen. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
7th ser., vol. i. 

H. Hettema, jr., The Spanish military operations in 1572 to the west of the Gelder- 
land Ijssel. Jbid., ii. 

H. van Alfen, Prints petition of Dirck Volckertszoon Coornhert to Philip IT (1576) 
and related papers from the archives at Brussels, showing an unheroic attitude. 
Ibid., i. 

A. M. Nieuwenhuisen, The ‘college of the small fishery’, i.e. the fishery of cod and 
haddock, at Maasluis. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvi. 

R. van der Meulen, Disputes the interpretation of the Spanish names Frejelindes, 
Frechlingas, applied to the Dutch, as derived from the name of Flushing and maintains 
that they are corrupted from Bruggelingen. Med. der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., Afd. 
Letterk., lxxi. 

Leonie van Nierop, Sketch of the history of the Amsterdam silk-industry. [Con- 
tinuation from 1648. Two articles.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvi. 

A. Hallema, Prints documents relating to the financial relations of the town of 
Gouda to the surrounding country in connexion with the local penitentiary, 1664-5. 
Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen.., lii. 

J. G. van Dillen, Prints table of prices of shares on the Amsterdam exchange, 
1723-4. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xvii. 

J. Lenfant, Maurice de Broglie, bishop of Ghent, 1766-1821. Revue @hist. de V’église 
de France, xvii. 

Z. W. Sneller, The cotton-spinning mill outside Utrecht, 1779-99, the only one of 
the time in the Netherlands. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. i. 

M. G. de Boer, The municipality of Amsterdam, 1795-6. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvi. 

G. Vissering, Reprints pamphlet of T. Vissering advocating in 1800 the establish- 
ment of a general register of the Dutch national debt. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, xvii. 

A. Mulden, Prints list of the hundred most highly assessed taxpayers of Middelburg 
in 1812. Ibid. 

J. H. van Zanten, Prints household account-book of a Middelburg family, 1819-21. 
Ibid. 

J. Z. Kannegieter, Prints draft fundamental law prepared by order of King William I 
in 1832. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen.., lii. 

J. Z. Kannegieter, The formation of article 59 of the Fundamental Law of 1840. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlvi. 

J. de Louter, Prints reminiscences of W. Boreel, president of the Dutch second 
chamber, covering the years 1847-9, with appendix of letters. Bijdr. en med. van het 
Hist. Gen., lii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


V. A. Moshin, The Varangian-Russian question. [An important survey of the work 
done on this problem.] Slavia, x. 

M. Vasmer, Viking place-names in Russia. Zeitschr. fiir slavische Philol., viii. 

J. Sahlgren, Viking journeys in the East. [Mainly concerned with place-names.] 
Ibid. 

A. Vasiliev, Economic relations between Byzantium and Old Russia. Journal of 
econ. and business hist., iv. 

M. Korduba, The latest theories on the origin of Ruthenia [Rus’]. Le monde slave, 
Aug. 1931. 

M. Vasmer, The Vikings and the Western Slavs (between the Elbe and the Dvina). 
Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. ii. 

F. Koneczny, The Turanian element in the Russkaya Pravda. Ibid., i. 

O. Andryashev, The history of the colonization of the Pereyaslavl region up to the 
beginning of the 16th century. [Includes two maps.] Zapiski istorichno-filolog. viddilu 
Vseukrainsk. Akad. Nauk, xxvi. 

A. Savich, The agrarian economy of the monastic lands in north Russia in the 
14th to the 17th centuries. [Important: mainly based on new material.] Zeitschr. fir 
osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vols. i and ii. 
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A. Kizevetter, Recent work on the social history of the Muscovite state. Sovremen- 
niya Zapiski, xlv. 

D. Odinetz, The origins of serfdom in Russia. Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 
4th ser., vol. x. 

H. F. Schmid, Concludes account of medieval parish organization among West 
Slavs. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., li, Kanon. Abt. 

M. Grushevsky, The so-called ‘Lemberg chronicle’ (1498-1648) and its supposed 
author. Isvestiya Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R., otdelenie obshchestvennykh nauk, 1931. 

L. M. Sukhotin, A reconsideration of the problem of the Oprichnina. Zapiski russk. 
nauchnago instituta v Byelgradye, no. 5. 

K. Volker, Religious toleration for the serfs in the Confederation of Wasser, 1573. 
Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., new ser., vol. ii. 

M. Korduba, The downfall and the rising of the Ukraine. [Valuable survey of 
Grushevsky’s treatment of the period 1626—57.] Ibid. 

D. Doroshenko, German law in the Ukraine. Ibid. 

M. T. Kachenko, The history of the peasantry in the Ukraine (left bank of the 
Dnieper) in the 17th and 18th centuries. [Important.] Zapiski istor.-filol. viddilu 
Vseukrainsk. Akad. Nauk, xxvi. 

* A. Ershov, Currency and coinage in the Ukraine in the 17th and 18th centuries 
in the light of Ukrainian historical research, 1918-29. Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische 
Gesch., new ser., vol. i. 

K. I. Zaitsev, Serfdom and its reflection in the writings of Pososhkov. Zapiski 
russk. nauchnago instituta v Byelgradye, no. 5. 

R. Stupperich, Feofan Prokopovich in Rome. Zeitschr. fiir osteuropdische Gesch., 
new ser., vol. i. 
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